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DISCOVERY. 
BY LUCY LARCOM 


\ THEN the world’s first great westward voyager 
Sailed out in faith to this new continent, 
Whither he felt all lus life-currents. stir, 
Though knowing not unto what place he went, 
One day, no land in sight, his grating keel 
Reported shoals; the unconscious vessel slid 
Across, nor heard the grinding sands reveal 
The seeret of the coast beyond them hid. 
He drifted past, though waif of leaf and bird, 
Floating and fluttering after, bade him stay; 
Vague invitations everywhere he heard: 
By hope’s own dazzling glamour led astray, 
He landed on an island’s rim, nor guessed 
How nearly he had won his larger quest 


Alas! the dumb, inserutable human sea 

That will not tell us of the shores we seek! 
Its jealous waves, in moaning mockery, 

But just returned from pressing a blue cheek 
Against fresh roses blown for us, unseen, 

In our own realm, that never will be ours, 
Though through the starry dusk all night we lean, 
And, unaware, breathe balsam from the flowers, 
And feel its soft mists wrapping us around, i 

And hear far, wave-tossed voices whispering 
From some dim bourne beyond the horizon’s bound 
Heart's kindred starving for the love we bring, 
As we for theirs- an unreaped harvest-field: 
Our treasure just within our reach -concealed. 


And yet, Columbus, this New World is thine! 
Thy claim was in thy forward-reaching soul, 
An inner, prescient right; thou didst divine 
Wonders that the veiled hemisphere should unroll 
At last, from out the blue blank of the sea: 
And whatsoever foot might tread this shore, 
Clear was thy title of discovery, 
Whose thought outsailed thy ships so long before. 
That which we recognize and seek is ours 
Approaching unperceived, related souls 
Stir irresistibly our noblest powers; 
Us toward our own the tide of being rolls: 
And shall it not be joy, the voyage done. 
To know the continent and island one ? 
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BY FRED 


i pee Coast Range of mountains run 
ning through California, and frin 
ging the western shore of the continent, 
is a great natural arboretum a para 
dise of forest trees and flowering shrubs. 
North of Shasta the forests awe with their 
grandeur; south, the scenery is park-like 
and svivan,and the shrubs are at home 

Looked at from Shasta or the peaks of 
the Sierras, the tract of which we write is 
almost continually shrouded in an ame 
thyst haze, that turns at times into gar 
ments of purple, and shreds out into all 
the hues of crimson and gold. Beneath 
the ever-hanging haze is a spine of minia 
ture mountains, flanked by rounded hills 
and smooth sided canons, with thousands 
of little valleys dimpling the entire area, 
and nursing in their snu@ warm bosoms 
a luxuriance that is something more than 
semi-tropieal. Here can be found the 
extremes of tree growth. The hardy 
species of the North are not only neigh- 
borly, but familiar, and even intimate, 
with the delicate representatives of the 
South. The resinous breath of the pine 
wad hemlock, juniper and fir, mingles on 
the same hill-side with the spicy fragrance 
of the bay-tree and the perfume of the 
balm The evergreen redwood rises, 
straight as an arrow, to a height of from 
two to three hundred feet. There are 
whole tribes of the conifers, dozens of 
species of cypress and cedar, a variety 
and relationship of the oaks that drives 
the botanist wild, ravines filled with the 
flowering dogwood, sweeps of glistening 
manzanita, spattered patches of the red 
berried buekthorn, rifts of the pink-pet 
aled rhododendron, sanguinary patches 
where stands the Judas-tree. In this fa 
vored country also bloom and bear the 
pomegranate, fig, olive, almond, apricot, 
lemon, orange, and the nectarine. The 
camellia is a tree, the heliotrope a stout 
shrub; geraniums are used for scarlet 
hedges; the ealla-lily is a weed. And 
to round out this riot of luxuriance—this 
saturnalia of foliage, fruit, and flower 
Nature sows every spring, in and through 
it all,a erop of wild oats such as was 
never even dreamed of by the original 
prodigal son 

East of the Coast Range lies one of 
the largest bodies of fertile land in the 
world. It is a valley about four hundred 


M. SOMERS 


miles long by fifty to seventy wid 
contains over five millions of acres 
sixteen thousand or more square 
Through it run two great rivers 
Sacramento, rising in an immense x 
at the base of Mount Shasta, flows 1 
south. The San Joaquin, born 
Sierras and nursed in the foot-hills. 
its tortuous way north, till about thy 
tre of the valley the two meet, and 
ing—a ribbon of silver—through thes 
of Carquinez, mingle in the Bay of 
Francisco with the gvrass-green wate) 
the Pacitie that crowd eastward thro 
the Golden Gate. These great contin 
valleys of the Sacramento and the 
Joaquin have a climate of their oy 
Shut in by mountains, and covering a 
six degrees of latitude, there is at tiny 
brewing here of the atmosphere that 
ually makes vegetation jump with 
From October to April—the rainy sea 
the soil drinks in the waters from hy 
ven with an unquenchable thirst. | 
ing the dry summer season the entire a 


is an immense oven, over which hans 
a cloudless sky. 

West of the Coast Range is an expats 
of deep sea bewildering in its immensit 
As long as the hemisphere, the Pacitic | 
a clear breadth of seven thousand miles t 
the Asiatic shore. The Japanese Strea 
from the eastern Asiatic coast comes witli- 
in thirty miles of the coast of California 
The passage of this warm current throug 
the cold waters of the Pacifie generates in 
mense clouds of vapor. 

This incoming of the fog is one of the 
fascinations and peculiarities of the dry 
season in California. It is this and ‘the 
trades” which give to San Francisco an 
atmosphere that admits of furs on the 
Fourth of July, and that reaches for the 
human marrow on what elsewhere is a 
sultry summer afternoon. By mid-day, 
after a forenoon of absolute perfection 
there are hints of the daily invasion 
Thin streamers of fog creep slowly along 
the spines of the low-lying and westward 
sloping hills, and cautiously feel their 
way into the interior. Until it reaches 
the high Sierras the mist is victorious. 
But the valleys of the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin have never yet been 
conquered by the silent battalions of the 
sea; for they hold in storage and reserve 
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FOG IN THE REDWOODS, RUSSIAN RIVER. 


the power of the sun—now quite down 
whind the western waters—and bending 
over the crowded and confused enemy the 
resistless wave of reflected and refracted 
eat, they start back the mighty host in 
and disastrous retreat. Victorious 
imost to the end, the charging cohorts are 
hrashed baek over the whole ground, till 
ally, aided perhaps by a breeze from the 
ierras, they are swirled ingloriously into 
the ocean waste, while hills and valleys, 
ind even the streets of a great city, drip 
ith the moisture of annihilation and the 
perspiration of the great endeavor. 

With this somewhat superficial deserip 
on of the location and climatie peculiari 
ties of the Coast Range, the marvellous va- 
riety and character of its vegetation can 
© better understood. Thoroughly soaked 
during the rainy season; supplied with 
surface moisture during the dry; blest 
during the day by the direct rays of the 
sun, and visited at night by wandering 
currents of warmth from the great valleys; 
free from ice and snow and frosts, but fa- 


vored by the cool and bracing breezes of 


the ocean-—the whole region teems with 
life and beauty, health and = strength. 
There is not the tangle of the India jun- 


gle, the miasma of a Southern swamp, or 


the suffoeation of the torrid zone; but 


there is a listlessness and languor sufli- 
cient to the requirements thereof, and an 
atmosphere, especially in the early morn- 
ing, that draws into the human system 
like draughts of extra dry champagne. 
Here, then, is the home and habitat of 
one of Nature’s masterpieces, the red wood- 
tree. A stranger almost to the botanist, 
this Apollo of the woods. Belonging to 
the tribe of the giant pines, which stand 
in groups of proud exclusiveness in the 
foot-hills of the Sierras, these stalwart 
children of virtually the same progenitors, 
in the vears long gone by, came in seed 
form from the paternal location to root 
and grow where they could look out upon 
the heaving sea, and revel in the relish of 
its moist and salty exhalation. For the 
redwood loves the fog. Where the mist 
hangs dense and lingers the longest, there 
this giant stem stands the thickest and 
the straightest. They colonize in the up- 
per parts of all the ravines sloping to the 
Pacific, occupy the valley of the Russian 
River and the narrow gulches of the small- 
er streams, and from the Clear Lake coun- 
try or the region of San Francisco Bay 
the tall plumes of their handsome tops 
ean be seen standing clear and straight 
above the vapor clouds that toss and tum- 
ble across the mountain outline for more 
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A LIVING 


rOMB YOUNG REDWOODS FROM 


than a hundred 


miles. Fairly in the 
presence of these trees, the human pigmy 
is conscious of his littleness. Like the 
great pines, the redwoods stand in family 
groups or groves, the trunk straight as 
the plummet’s fall, with oftentimes a hun 
dred and lifts feet to the light hemlock 
green foliage of the tirst limb The tall 
pine of the Northern forest,”’ over which 
the chief Red Jacket used so eloquently 
to rave, Was a stripling beside this Her 
cules of an evergreen. Its height is from 
two to three hundred and fifty feet. It is 
as roundas acylinder, tapering from root 
to tip like a finely finished mast. 
is so vreat that ten 


Its girt 
men could not com 
pass the circumference of many of them, 
clasping their outstretched hands. — Its 
bark is brown and clean and beautifully 
seamed: its wood soft and straight-grain 
ed, the color more of a maroon than red. 
It is as fragrant as the cedar, its cone long 
and round, and the silver of its double 
under-leaf is a choice tint of the moon 
light. Felled to the earth, one of the mon- 
sters will furnish the material to frame 
and board and shingle—in faet entirely 
build—a large country villa. It will do 
more: it will finish the interior, supply 
with furniture, and fit dining-room and 
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library with beautiful 
ished shelves. 
Valuable, beautiful 
mnajestic as is the red 
it has been wasteful], 
shamefully raided uyx 
the ruthless woodmen « 
West. Even Natur 
nizes the shame, for 
the trunks of her fall 
vorites 


has cause 
grow in a closed and si 
circle a hedge of the s 
beautiful green -leaved 
cles, not to attain erent 
or any industrial worth 
simply to sereen from 
vulgar gaze the great 
Within, and with the 
and the ferns, wet with 
of the fog, to sta 
and mourn the first and 
born in this its living tor 
The while 
bright particular star, is 1 
however, the all in all of t 
wonderful 
tion, 


she 


tears 
redwood, 


forest combi 
There is the Califor 
nia white cedar, and its o 
giant arbor-vita, one hu 
dred and fifty to two hundred feet tal 
stalwarts both of them; the magnificent 
Lawson cypress, the great silver-fir, ari 
the noble silver or red fir, growing 
eroves at the base of Shasta. 


cousin the 


Then Coles 
the Douglas spruce, a coarse-grained fe! 
low with three hundred feet of trunk, and 
by its side the graceful California len 
lock, with its slender and drooping twigs 
and branches from the same 
great height. As for pines, there are varit 
ties at Monterey which grow to the wa 
ter’s edge: the beautiful twisted-braneh 
ed, the prickl y-coned, the hook-coned, thi 
swamp, the serub, the sugar, and the nut 
pine—the favorite food of the Indians 
There are species of the soft and the sug 
ar maples, one or two representatives of 
the ash, black and white and weeping 
willows, buckeyes like unto those of the 
Middle States, and the ** chinquapin,” or 
golden-leaved chestnut. Often in mid 
day, in the close and sultry cross cations, 
one will be driven almost insane by the 
heavy perfume of the mountain-laurel or 
spice-tree, and as frequently delighted by 
the aromatic odor of the native nutmeg 
And as for oaks, a bewildered botanist 
summed up the situation when he ex 


hanging 
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ed. LE know not where the varieties 


ind the species begin.” There are 
is from little acorns grown, and 
ally large acorns grown from lit 
large and small, 


s There are 


quicker than 
itanee, ‘‘the sheen-herder’s delight,” 


Most of the open 
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a recently acquired inher 


the 


‘real devil” of the hill top, the terror’ 


of the 


ravine—the so-called poison - oak 


valleys of the Coast 


BLACK OAK, SONOMA VALLEY 


squat and tall, thorough-bred and serub. 
There is a live-oak, a very gnarled, rheu 
matic -looking, and nearly dead oak, a 
chestnut-oak, the evergreen white oak 
with pendent branches, a black and blue 
oak, a desert variety, and that insignifi 
cant-looking but potent member of the 


family that can swell the human head 


Range are filled with the beautiful ever 
green or live oak, distributed as no land 
scape gardener could arrange for park 
like effect. The valley of the Sacramento 
is thick spotted with the low and broad 
spreading mounds of green, the region 
about Clear Lake a marvel in the beauty 
of these trees. At Oakland and Alameda 


| 
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SCRUB OAK AND CHAPARRAL 


and Menlo Park, and thence down the 
valleys of San José and Gilroy, there are 
a number and a beauty of veterans that 
Old England and all Europe cannot show, 
while the Ojai Valley, back of Santa Bar- 
bara, is the ideal of the great temple tie 
North 


of the Golden Gate, in the ravines of the 


Druid priestess saw in her dream, 


Saucelito Hills, there is a square-topped 
variety known as the holly-leaved oak, 
bright and beautiful and very closely 
growing, so much so that when suddenly 
through a heavy layer of mist there bursts 
the glory blaze of the sun at high merid 
ian, the dense-foliaged shrubs blend into 
a solid color, and the shallow ravines and 
favored places of the hills are upholstered 
in a plush suchas was never thrown from 
weavers Other varieties of the 
oak join with the holly-leaved to give 
richness of color to Mount Tamalpais, and 
one of the beautiful sights about the bay 
is to sitat San Rafael and watch the even- 


loom. 


ing shadows come and go, pick out on the 
steep slopes the exquisite shading of the 
seven or eight varieties of manzanita and 
kindred shrubs to contrast with the darker 
tints of the laurel and the oak, while the 
drapery of the fog folds itself about the 
mountain's throat, and the tinge of the 
great green waistcoat is lost in the sum- 
mit fading of the sunset’s golden glow. 


To the south of San Francisco ther 
even a greater range of color and divers 
of tree growth. The San Mateo hills ar 
rich with evergreens; the country swee) 
ing up from the pebble beach at Pescacd 
ro is made up of sunny ridges, and rifted 
with narrow and close- grown valleys 
where thread-like brooks murmur thei: 
way through tunnels of foliage to the sea 
while the mountains of Santa Cruz fu 
nish another rendezvous for the mammot 
redwood, the chestnut, and the oak. But 
distinguished from all the rest of thes 
Southern nabobs, curious in shape and 


almost humanly beautiful, stands the 
giant madrono, or arbutus-tree. The 


genus really belongs to the Old World 
Asia lias its species, and Mexico claims 
one Gr two representatives, but the pride 
of the family and delight of arboricultu 
rists is the strong, healthy, and handsome 
child of the west coast. It is often eighty 
to one hundred feet high, three feet in di 
ameter, and a famous specimen in Marin 
County has a measured girt of twenty- 
three feet at the branching point of the 
tremendous stem, with many of the 
branches three feet through. The foliage 
is light and airy, the leaves oblong, pale 
beneath, bright green above. The bloom 
is in dense racemes of cream-white flow- 


ers; the fruit, a dry orange-colored berry, 


+ 
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and uninteresting. But the charm 
madrona, outside of its general ap 
in its bark—no, it is not a 
is a skin, delicate in texture, 
to the touch as the 
infant. In the 


ince is 


and as soft 


lers of an 


strong 
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brown lithe body of an Indian, and in 
the moonlight the graceful upsweep of its 
branches is like the careless lifting of a 
dusky maiden’s arms. Every feature of 
the madrona is feminine. They grow in 


groves or neighborhoods, and seldom 


CYPRESS POINT, MONTEREY 


sunlight of the summer these trees glisten 
with the rich color of polished cinnamon, 
and in the moist shadow of the spring- 
uume they are velvety in combination col- 
ors of old-gold and sage-green. 
a human pose to the trunk. 


There is 
Seen through 


the tangle of the thicket, it looks like the 


stand in isolation, courtesy to the winds, 
mock at the dignified evergreens and 
with every favorable 
and opportunity flirt desperately with 
the mountain lilaes that toss high their 
purple plumes on the head waters of Los 
Gatos Creek. 


oaks, and breeze 


ated 
WSS 
SSS 


WILD GRAPE-VINES, SONOMA CREEK 


Out of Santa Cruz 


famous San 


the Mountains, by 


way of the Lorenzo canon, 
across a sweep of bay as blue and beau 
as that of Naples, 
of bright 


hermitage 


around 
and the 
of one of California’s wonders 
the Monterey 
picturesque, and peculiar tree. 


a point 


green pines, seaside 


is reached, cypress of 
a strange, 


Botanists say it has not a near relative in 


all the world. Monterey and one other 
spot on the coast are its only home. It is 
far from being handsome. The trunk is 
large and fairly tall, and the branches 
wide-spreading; but the bark is wrinkled 
and rough, the limbs, partially de.d and 


often distorted, are hung with beards of 


gray moss; and with its dark green leaves 
matted and bunehed with the terminal 
twigs, the whole grove looks like a wan 


and weary survivor of some strange ven 
detta of the past. The tree still fights for 
life, disputes with the broad Pacitie. For 
it grows on a bed of granite bowlders on 
the very edge of the sea, and in places its 
naked roots cling in desperation to the 
its stiff and 
it is assaulted and battered without merey 
by the A thing 


sO 1S 1ts 


rocks, while neck Is twisted, 
uncompromising storm, 
of wonderful endurance 
kindred the 


in fact, 
The fibre of the 
tough 


world over. 


eypress is almost as as iron, its 


grain more enduring than stone. 
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From 
ocean 
growth, 


Monterey 
she re 


south 

is devoid 

but a few miles 
land spread miles upon m 
of foliage. The evergreens ort 
smaller, the madronas are jot 
the varieties of may 

zanita multiply, and the hard 
wooded shrubs are bewildering 


sO grand, 


innumber. Back of San Buena 
ventura the wines are parks 
of the evergreen oak. Santa 
Barbara is not only a sanato 
rium, but the entrance to a 
floral paradise; and the steep mountai) 


sides of the San Fernando, just north of 
the bluffs at Santa Monica, are dense and 
dark with thickets of chaparral, shading 
down into the light green streak of bot 
tom willows that follows up the valley 
to the orange groves and apricot orchards 
surrounding Los Angeles—the City of thi 
Angels. North again through the 
Francisquita Cation, across the Mohay 
Desert, through the Tehichipa Pass, and 
following the west side of the great valley 
of the San Joaquin, the hills and shallow 
valleys of the eastern slope of the Coast 
Range, unknown to the fogs and shelte 
ed from the winds, smile 
out upon the plain through a vegetation 
of tropical luxurianee. The Gilroy Val 
ley is a garden, and wonderful in the 
spring-time is the passage of Pacheco Pass 


mal 


oceah Sereneiy 


San José and the beauty of its surround 
ings are known to every tourist. Here 
in amazing growth by the road-sides, can 
be seen thousands of the imported stran 
gers, the eucalyptus, or 
gum tree. 


Australian blue 
In the same neighborhood is 
**A\lameda,” or avenue of 
willows planted by the old padres, and 
shading 


also the famous 
niles of carriageway to Santa 
But to the lover of the naturally 
beautiful there 
innovations. 


Clara. 


is little to admire in these 
There is nothing in the euca 
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CYPRESS 


ptus, with its bilious blue-green foliage, 

it the rapidity of its miserable sprawling 
vrowth; and the straight lines of the be- 
ieaded willows only remind of the for 
of the Old World, that amputates 
everything in the shape of a tree to the 
and the loneli 
ness of the terminal tuft, clips hedges 


estry 
nakedness of the trunk 


into square-backed abominations, prunes 
vines into horrible deformity, and combs 
the hair of Nature even to the snow line 
of the bald mountain-top. 

Out of the inhabited valleys, then, and 
into the abandon of the hills. 
be found ‘* sermons in trees, books in the 


There can 
running brooks,” health and happiness 
in hundreds of nooks of Arcadian beauty 
allalong the coast. Places of rural peace 
and absolute rest are the Napa and Calis 


WOOD INTERIOR, CYPRESS POINT, MONTEREY 


toga valleys, where roses and the honey 
suckle smother a cottage in a fortnight, 
and wind one a prisoner within the doors, 
On Sonoma Creek the wild grape-vine 
fairly runs riot. It climbs into the over- 
hanging oaks, droops to the pebble bed of 
the dry stream, and swept down and across 
by the rushing waters of the period of 
rains, mounts the trees of 
thus from season 
weaves madly back and forth, till whole 
ravines are a labyrinth, and the tangle of 
green and brown is a net-work of won 
der. Attimes the mountains about Clear 
Lake are thick with underbrush in bloom, 
and when the high Sierras are bound in 
snow, the flower carpeted valleys here 
about are white with what is 
‘the The 


the opposite 


side. and season to 


known as 


blossom storm.” woods of 


vol 
wil 
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Mendocino are primeval and grand, and 
the explorer who has survived the wilder 
ness of the Southland can be forever lost 
in the vast reaches of forest, never yet 
pressed by human footsteps, on the head 
waters of the Eel, Klamath, Sacramento, 
and MeCloud 

And thus end our glimpses of the Cal 
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given for a purpose—to in a measu 
deem a splendid State from the reput 
of grossness, to silence the ever|: 
rattle of the tourist regarding tli 
semite, big trees, big cations, big stra 
ries and pears, and to testify that wi 
the wonders of the great and the o 
there also exist the sylvan and the 


ifornia Coast Range. They have been cately beautiful. 


ALL'S WELL AT THE EARTH. 
BY HOWARD HALL 


ik mountains calmly lift their heads; 
The solid ancient hills endure; 
The oceans in their OOZY beds 

And bowldered limits sag secure. 


The pines are roaring as of old; 

The Spring renews her virgin growth; 
Our Earth is unreluctant rolled, 

And the Sun wheels him nothing loath. 


He's drunk and dazzled with delight, 

And dizzy with his headlong pace; 
Before his front recoils the Night, 

And in his wake the worlds give chase. 


Over his face of flame have passed 
The untallied times; his blinding glow 
Is great as when the gods aghast 
Looked on him rushing long ago. 


Earth basks in sunshine as she flies, 
Or in the moonlight veils her breast; 
Far o'er her path fair planets rise, 
But surely she is loveliest. 


Sea, sun, and zephyr paint the sky; 
All the high ways evolve in wonder; 
The lightning leaps from Nature's eye, 
Her voice still peals in the ponderous thunder. 


O’er all who stand alone and grieve, 
O’er all who strive and are forlorn, 

Arches the vast cloud-columned eve 
And eager splendor of the morn. 


The secret seeds of Beauty—Love— 
Erst planted deep in slag and slime, 

Have blossomed out the earth above, 
And resolutely up they climb. 


In every heart this seed reposes; 
It leaps to light in many lands; 
The little children love the roses, 
And hold each other's little hands. 


t 
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THE NOBLE PATRON. 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON 


Lie is a Patron? JOHNSON knew, 
And well that life-like portrait drew. 
He is a Patron who looks down 

With careless eye on men who drown; 
But if they chance to reach the land, 
Encumbers them with helping hand. 
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PRUE WAS IN BED; THEY DRANK HER HEALTH.” 


Ah! happy we whose artless rhyme 

No longer now must creep to climb! 

Ah! happy we of later days 

Who ‘seape those Caudine Forks of praise! 
Whose votive page may dare commend 

A Brother, or a private Friend! 

Not so it fared with seribbling man, 

As Pope says, “under my Queen Anne.” 


Dick Dovecot (this was long, be sure, 
Ere he attain’d his Wiltshire cure, 

And settled down, like humbler folks, 
To cowslip wine and country jokes) 
Once hoped—as who will not?—for fame. 
And dream'’d of honors and a Name. 
A fresh-cheek’d lad, he came to Town 

In homespun hose and russet brown, 
But arm’d at point with every view 
Enforeed in Rapin and Bossv, 

Besides a stout portfolio ripe 

For Lixtor’s or for TONSON’S type. 

He went the rounds, saw all the sights, 
Dropp'd in at Will's and Tom's o’ nights; 
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“HE WENT TO TONSON.”’ 
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Heard BURNET preach; saw BICKNELL dance; 
Fen gain'd from ADDISON a glance; 

Nay, once, to make his bliss complete, 

He suppd with STEELE in Bury Street. 
CTis true the feast was half by stealth: 
PRUE was in bed: they drank her health.) 


By this his purse was runnin 
And he must either print or 
He went to Tonson. TONSON said 

Well, ToNSON hummed and shook his head; 
Deplor’d the times; abus’d the Town; 

But thought—at length—it might go down, 
With aid,-of course, of Elzevir,* 

And Prologue—to a Prince or Peer. 

Dick winced at this, for adulation 

Was searce that honest youth's vocation; 
Nor did he deem his rustie lays 

Required a Coronet for Bays. 


low, 


or 


©, 


But there—the choice was that or none. 
The Lord was found; the thing was done. 
With Horace and with TooKr’s Pantheon, 
He penn’d his tributary paan: 

Despateh’d his gift, nor waited long 

The meed of that ingenuous song. 


Ere two day pass’d, a hackney chair 
Brought a pert Spark with languid air, 

: A lace cravat about his throat, 

Brocaded gown, en papillotes. 

(‘My Lord himself,” quoth Dick, *‘at least.” 
But no, ‘twas that ‘‘inferior priest,” 

His Lordship’s man.) He held a ecard: 

My Lord (it said) would see the Bard. 


The day arrived; Dick went; was shown 
Into an anteroom, alone— 

A great gilt room with mirrored door, 
Festoons of flowers, and marble floor, 
Whose lavish splendors made him look 
More shabby than a sheepskin book. 
His own book, by-the-way, he spied 

On a far table, toss’d aside. 


Dick waited, as they only wait 
Who haunt the chambers of the Great. 

He heard the chairmen come and go; 

He heard the Porter yawn below; 

Beyond him, in the Grand Saloon, 

He heard the silver stroke of noon: 

And thought how at this very time 

The old chureh clock at home would chime. 
Dear heart! how plain he saw it all! 
The lich-gate and the crumbling wall, 
The stream, the pathway to the wood, 
The bridge where he so oft had stood. 


I. ¢., Elzevir type. 
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Then, in a trice, both chureh and clock 
Vanish'd before—a shuttlecock. 


A shuttlecock! And following slow 
The zigzag of its to and fro. 
And so intent upon its flight 
She neither look’d to left nor right, 
Came a tall girl with floating hair, 
Light as a wood-nymph and as fair. 


O Dea certé! thought poor Dick. 

And thereupon his memories quick 

Ran back to her who flung the ball 

In Homer’s page, and next to all 

The dancing maids that bards have sung; 
Lastly to One at home, as young. 

As fresh, as light of foot, and glad, 
Who, when he went, had seem’d so sad 
O Dea certé! (Still he stirred 

Nor hand nor foot, nor uttered word.) 


Meanwhile the shuttlecoek in air 
Went darting gavly here and there; 
Now cross‘d a mirror’s face, and next 
Shot up amidst the sprawl’d, perplex'd 
Olympus overhead. At last, 

Jerk’d sideways by a random cast, 
The striker miss‘d it, and it fell 

Full on the book Dick knew so well. 


(If he had thought to speak or bow, 
Judge if he moved a muscle now!) 


The player paused, bent down to look, 
Lifted a cover of the book: 

Pished at the Prologue, passed it oer, 
Went forward for a page or more 

(Asem and Asa: Dick could trace 
Almost the passage and the place), 

Then for a moment with bent head 
Rested upon her hand and read. 

(Dick thought once more how Cousin Cts 
Used when she read to lean like this: 
‘Used when she read”—why, Cis could say 
All he had written—any day!) 


Sudden was heard a hurrying tread; 

The great doors creaked. The reader fled. 
Forth came a crowd with muffled laughter, 
A waft of Bergamot, and after, 
His Chaplain smirking at his side, 

My Lorp himself in all his pride— 

A portly Shape, in stars and lace, 

With wine-bag cheeks and vacant face. 


Dick bowed and smiled. The Great Man stared, 
With look half puzzled and half scared; 
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“ DICK BOWED AND SMILED. 
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Then seemed to recollect, turned round, 
And mumbled some imperfect sound 

A moment more, his coach of state 

Dipped on its springs beneath his weight; 

And Dick, who followed at his heels, ' 
Heard but the din of rolling wheels. 


Away, too, all his dreams had rolled; 


And yet they left him half consoled: ‘ 
Fame, after all, he thought might wait. ’ 
Would Cis?) Suppose he were too late! ‘ 
Ten months he'd lost in Town—an age! N 
\ 
Next day he took the Wiltshire Stage. | 
| 
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HEN IL started for 
Russia lannounced 
to my friends, not 
that | was going to 
the land of the 
Czars, to St. Peters 
burg and to Mos 
cow, but to Nijnii 
Nov vorod., The 


two words had fas 


cinated me by their 
exotic sound; for 
vears my imagina 
tion had been busy 
with these quaint 
syllables: often 1 
had contemplated 
this vague and distant 


‘ nameonthe map. Years 
. ago the demon of travel 

had whispered in my 
that Lmust visit one 
day Nijnii Novgorod, 
and years ago | had internally and 
tacitly agreed to obey the insinuating 
demon’s orders. For, as Théophile Gau 
tier has remarked, it is wisest to offer no 
resistance to the suggestions of the spirit 
of travel, in order the sooner to be deliv 
ered from temptation. Having onee in- 
ternally consented to follow his prompt 
ings, you need no longer trouble yourself 
about anything: the tempter will arrange 
the rest. In the course of time, under 
his magic influence, obstacles disappear, 
leisure and money and plausible excuses 
are forthcoming, passports get stamped 
and visaed without the smallest difficulty, 
and behold! one fine day your wildest 
dreams become realities. 

Thus one evening in the beginning of 
August, after a Gargantuan dinner at the 
Hermitage, we found ourselves and our 
baggage installed in a roomy carriage, 
which jolted swiftly along uphill and 
down-hill several miles, until we reached 
the station of the Nijnii-Novgorod line on 
the outskirts of Moscow. A motley crowd 
filled the restaurant and waiting-rooms, 
the floors of which were dotted with 
piles of bedding, rugs, and pillows: the 
Russians are wont to carry their bedding 
with them, which is, after all, a defensible 
refinement. There were Muscovite mer- 
chants, German merchants, some Per 
sians and Armenians, a Turcoman, sev- 
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eral Circassians, and in the corners 
shapeless bundles of clothes whi 
closer inspection proved to be wo 
All these were going to Nijnii, and 
ing patiently and silently under the ¢ 
of half a dozen gendarmes with big bx 
curved Oriental swords, and smart 
bound with black astrakhan and 
mounted by a white brush coc! 
After the due number of bell-ring 
the gendarmes opened the doors 
there followed a rush toward the t) 
and a serimmage for places on the 

of the mujiks and porters, who hurvi 
to the fray laden with bags and 1 
each eager to retain a good place fo) 
master. There being no sleeping cars 
made ourselves fairly comfortable j 
chair car, having closely watched « 
travelling companions in order to eat: 
the trick of unravelling the complex « 
secret prolongations and backward 1 
ings which convert the stiff arm-chairs 
into very passable beds. By this time the 
train had started; the night was moon|ess 
and dark; the long car was dimly lighted 
with four candles placed in lanterns hung 
on the walls. There was nothing to do but 
to smoke cigarettes, and finally to allow 
the staid rumbling of the train to lull one 
Lo sleep. 


Toward six o'clock the next mon 
ing there was a_ fifteen-minute = stop 
page for tea and washing. The tea 
was taken in the usual conditions in 
the buffet; the washing operations wer 
performed in a manner that struck us 
as being rather novel. At different 
points along the platform were sta 
tioned women of more or less advanced 
age, each holding a long towel in on 
hand and a water pitcher in the other 
while in front of her stood a stool o: 
table supporting a brilliantly polished 
brass basin and two or three cakes 0! 
soap. A tall hirsute Russian, with his 
big boots, his long coat pleated round th: 
waist, advanced, flung his cap on thy 
ground, or passed it fo the woman, who 
put it on her head as a pledge of pay 
ment, and then held out his hands ove: 
the basin. The woman raised her pitche: 
and poured water, while with mucli 
spluttering and with rapid, graceless 
gestures the man swilled his face, hold 
ing out his hands repeatedly for more 
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which the woman reluctantly 
Then, the ablutions finished, the 
grabbed the towel, wiped himself on 
ean corner, the woman holding it 
vy all the time to prevent the washer 
» more than his share. The man 
way and the woman the 
- jn the most serious and yet the most 
«© manner, not a word being spoken 
ther side. Meanwhile another ecus- 
er was swilling himself over the basin 


ed one 
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the hieratic forms pronounced to be ortho- 
dox by the Greek faith, present no variety 
of style. As for the villages, they consist 
generally of a few dozen log cabins lining 
a single muddy street. we cross 
ed a broad gray river, the Oka, one of the 
atfluents of the Volga, and in another 
half-hour we were steaming into the sta 
tion of Nijnii-Novgorod, which was crowd 
ed with dirty-looking Tartars who had 
come to witness the arrival of the train, 


Soon 


FIFTEEN MINUTES FOR TEA AND WASHING. 


that glittered in the pale morning sun- 
light, and by the time the first had ex- 
tracted a three-kopeck piece from the 
depths of his pocket, the second was ready 
to begin his struggle with the chary 
towel. 

After this incident we proceeded on our 
way, cleansed and refreshed, through a 
green and fertile country, more undula- 
ting and varied than the parts of Russia 
we had hitherto traversed between the 
frontier and Moscow. The villages, how- 
ever, presented the same aspect of squalor 
and poverty, and the small towns the same 
character of uniformity which strikes the 
traveller from one end of Russia to the 
other. In the construction of a Russian 
town, individual fancy plays no role. The 
absence or the rarity of stone accounts for 
the almost universal use of wood or brick, 
and the churches, being built according to 


and who stood penned in like sheep be 


hind barriers along the platform. Gath- 
ering our bags together, we bargained for 
a drosky, and drove along the edge of 
the fair ground parallel with the Oka Riv 

er, through a brown and dusty street lined 
with shops, until we reached the wooden 
bridge of boats that leads across the river 
to the permanent town of Nijnii-Novgorod, 
where we hired a ** number,” as the Rus 

sians call it, in Sobolef’s ‘* nomera,” and 
the bed being devoid of sheets or blankets, 
we hired some bedding too, and, all things 
considered, we found ourselves fairly com- 
fortable. 

Our lodging secured, we proceeded to 
fortify ourselves with a good breakfast, 
composed of the inevitable sterlet, the 
equally inevitable gelinotte and ‘‘ agourt 
sis,” or salted cucumber, which in Russia 
takes the place of salad, the universally 
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popular beefsteak, whose name remains 
invariable in all countries from China to 
Peru, a dessert of preserved and fresh 
fruits, and a bottle of white Bessarabian 
wine. Then we sallied forth to inspect 
Nijnii-Novgorod, and to compare the re- 
ality with the formless dreams which the 
name had conjured up in our imagina 
tion. 

Nijnii-Novgorod, situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Oka and the Volga, 276 miles 
by rail east of Moscow, is composed of 
three parts, the upper city, or Kremlin, 
built on three hills, rising to a height of 
some 400 feet; the lower town, along the 
right bank of the Oka and Volga; and the 
Fairand Kunavinosuburb, on a flat, sandy 
tongue of land between the Oka and Vol- 
ga, connected with the town by a bridge 
of boats 900 metres long and 25. broad. 
The position of the town is most pictu- 
resque. As we stand on the bridge the 
foreground is formed by the bistre waters 
of the Volga crowded with boats and 
barges; in the middle distance are the 
quays and sloping banks, surmounted by 
the large red buildings of the lower town, 
with their white window-frames; to the 
right, midway up the hill, is the vast mon- 
astery of the Annunciation, dating from 
the thirteenth century, with white domes 
and white enclosing walls: crowning the 
hill to the left is the Kremlin, with its ca- 
priciously irregular wallsand battlements, 
from amidst which rise bulbous cupolas 
with gilded domes, and towers with conical 
roofs; to the left, also in the lower town, 
may be seen the green domes of the Chureh 
of the Nativity, built in a bastard style of 
Italian Gothie of red brick picked out 
with white stueco ornaments, the whole 
very eccentric in form and color; still fur- 
ther to the left, beyond the Kremlin, on 
the summit of the hill, is an alley of trees, 
the Atkos, or terrace, from which may be 
obtained a magnificent view of the mighty 
Volga and the plains through which it 
flows. This is the Mother Volga, the 
‘*Matusehka Wolga”™ of which you hear 
so much in Russia; and indeed when we 
follow its course on the map, and when 
we examine the products that it concen- 
trates at Nijnii-Novgorod, we can under- 
stand why the Russians speak of it so af 
fectionately, and why the annual fair at 
this point has become so important in 
Russian commerce. From. its source to 
its mouth in the Caspian Sea the Volga 
runs a course of 2300 miles; the extent of 


its water-shed is three times that of Fra 
by various systems of canals it is con yee. 
ed with Moscow, St. Petersburg, and ; 


ce 


Balkans: by a canal also it is connected 
with the Dwina, and therefore with 1), 
White Sea; by its affluents the Oka and 
the Kama it acquires a total navigable sys 

tem 7500 miles in length, and commands 
vast districts westward toward Toula and 
eastward as far as the foot of the Ura} 
Mountains. The consequence is that the 
Volga is the greatest waterway in Russi 

Above Nijnii-Novgorod the river is nay) 

gated by some 14,000 boats, employing 
300,000 men; below Nijnii it is navigated 
by 8000 ships, manned by 225,000 hands 

while on the lower Volga immense fish 

ing and fish-curing enterprises are ca 

ried on. 

Although it numbers only 60,000 in 
habitants, Nijnii-Novgorod boasts mor 
than fifty churches and chapels. 

From time immemorial Russian mer 
chants were wont to meet in the summer 
with the merchants of the East at various 
points on the Volga between the contlu 
ences of the Oka and the Kama. In 1624 
the greatest fair was located on the 
ground of the monastery of Jeltovodski, 
near Makarieff, where it remained unti! 
1817, when it was transferred fifty-five 
miles higher up the stream to Nijnii-Noy 
gorod. In order that we may relieve our 
minds of too serious thoughts before ven 
turing to explore this famous fair, let us 
plunge once for all into the most recent 
statistics, and sum up briefly its commer 
cial importance. First of all, the reader 
must bear in mind that the Jahrmarka.* 
as it is called, which takes place annual 
ly from August 5th to September 15th, is 
a Wholesale fair. The goods chiefly dealt 
in are cotton, woollen, linen, and silk 
stuffs, which constitute about forty per 
cent. of the whole; next in importance 
come iron, corn, tea, furs, salt, wine, fish. 
pottery, and manufactured goods. About 
four-fifths of the whole goods brought to 
the fair are of Russian origin. The basin 
of the Oka River sends agricultural and 
manufactured products; the basin of the 
Kama sends metal wares; corn and salt 
are produced in the southeast provinces: 
fish comes up from the lower Volga and 
the Caspian; Siberia, the Caucasus, cen 


tral Asia, and Persia send a variety of 


wares; and about ten per cent. of the to 


* This name of German origin probably dates 


from the days of the Hanseatic League. 
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tal amount of goods are imported from 
Asia, namely, tea vid Kiachta, Canton, 
and Suez, raw cotton and silk, leather 
wares, madder, and other manufactured 
goods. The chief article of trade is cot- 
ton, of which the price is fixed at this fair; 
the prices of raw wool and silk are also 
fixed here. Economists will also readily 
demonstrate that the whole iron produc- 
tion of the Ural depends on the fair of 
Nijnii-Novgorod. The caravans of boats 
laden with iron start from the Ural works 
in the spring, stay at the fair of Laishev, 
which supplies the lower Volga, and 
then proceed up to Novgorod in August. 
The purchases of iron made at this fair for 
consumption in Asia and middle Russia 
determine the amount of credit that will 
be granted for the next year’s business to 
the owners of the iron-works, who are 
largely dependent on this credit. The 
corn and salt trade, and still more the 
whole trade of Siberia and Turkistan, are 
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ON THE VOLGA 


influenced by this fair, their success di 

pending entirely on the conditions o! 
eredit which the merchants are able to 
obtain at Nijnii-Novgorod. It thus ap 
pears that the fair exercises a direct influ 

ence on all the leading branches of Rus 
sian manufacture. During the six weeks 
that it lasts it attracts daily some 200,000 
people from Russia and Asia; the river js 
literally laden with thousands of boats; 
the quays, extending over a length of ten 
miles, are covered with merchandise; on 
the fair ground proper and around it 6000 
shops are occupied; and although no ex 
act and absolutely trustworthy statistics 
can be obtained, it is safe to reckon tli 
total business transacted at the fair at the 
sum of four hundred millions of rubles, 
or forty million pounds sterling. 

The Jahrmarka, as we have seen, is con 
nected with the town of Nijnii-Novgorod 
by a bridge of boats, which is entirely re 
moved in winter, and put into position 
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only after the 
is disappeared, 
ithe similar 

e between Pera 
Stamboul, this 
favorable point 
servation. The 
up and down 
iver comprises 
inorama of the 
1 on one side and 
panorama of the 

fair buildings on the 
other, with between 
two banks the 
busy Pessky Island 
iid the still busier 
stream, with boats 
plying up and down 
and across, threading 
their way between compact shoals of heav- 
ily laden barges with pointed wooden roofs 
pierced by tall slender masts. All day long 
until two o’cloek in the morning the bridge 
itself swarms with people going to and 
fro; at each end and in the middle are 
mounted policemen to direct the traffic. 
and to see that no one infringes the rule 
which throughout Russia prohibits smok 
ing on bridges. On the sidewalks, pass 
ing to and fro, is the usual rusty Russian 


throng, composed of peasants, mujiks, 
beggars, and pilgrims, mendicant monks 
and nuns with their black trays marked 
with a white cross, priests with their long 
blond hair, flowing black garments, and 
tall brimless hats. The only novel ele 
ments noticeable are the Tartar workmen 
with their marked Mongolian features, 
high echeek-bones, brown skins, and shav- 
en heads covered with a cotton skull-cap. 
Occasionally, too, you see Persians and 
Armenians wearing tall Astrakhan fezzes 
or yoluminous turbans, their long gar 
ments floating majestically as they walk. 
Often you may notice Tartar women, 
closely veiled after the Mussulman style, 
who glide along discreetly, and contrast 
strongly with the flaunting German, Rus- 
sian, and Hungarian women who swarm 
to the fair in the hope of captivating the 
merchants. In the roadway pass end 
less series of telegas conveying merchan- 
dise to the fair, and innumerable dros- 
kies dashing along at a swift trot, and 
rattling over the rickety planks with that 
reckless velocity that nothing can mod- 
erate. But of human sounds there are 
none. In any Western country such 
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an agglomeration of moving humanity 

would produce a great noise like the tu 

multuous roaring of the sea; but Russian 
crowds are unlike crowds composed of 
other elements: they are silent. The 
only sounds you hear on the bridge are 
the rattling and rumbling of the vehicles 
over the rough planks of the roadway, 
the occasional puffing and whistling of 
some river steamer, or a snatch of song 
wafted across the water. Something wild 
and novel in the air catches your ear, and 
leaning over the railing you see below 
a black barge moving slowly across the 
stream, with in it four men pulling oars, 
while another man pushes against a pole, 
which he plants in the bed of the river, 
and then walks the length of the boat, 
leaning his shoulder against the T-shaped 
handle. In the prow sits a venerable old 
man, and near him a woman. The old 
man sings a lugubrious air in a deep and 
soft bass voice, and the woman chants the 
coutrasting refrain of rapid shrill notes, 
with animated gestures. The scene is strik- 
ing: it is late afternoon; the mass of the 
boat appears dull black against the back 

ground formed of the sheeny silver-gray 
water, the russet brown shipping, and the 
higher brown piles of timber on the mud 
shores of the Pessky Island; on this soft 
neutral ground the costume of the figures 
in the boat throws warm patches of blue, 
green, scarlet, and rose red; and alternate- 
ly grave or flippant, discreet or importu- 
nate, the strange notes of the song and re- 
frain continue clear and wild as the oars 
strike the water in unison and the barge 
glides slowly past. 
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At the end of the bridge to the right 
are gigantic ice-breakers, built of 
whole tree trunks, somewhat in the shape 
of a primitive ploughshare. To the left 
is a little chapel, gorgeously gilded inside 
and lighted with innumerable tapers, the 
offerings of rich and poor. Around the 
door of the chapel stand mendicant nuns 
and a swarm of beggars 


some 


We are now 
within the confines of the fair 


a whole 
town laid out in rectangular blocks cov 


ering a superticies of more than a square 


mile, and surrounded by annexes and de 
pendencies that encroach upon the sur- 
rounding fields. The old fair buildings 
occupy a horseshoe space forming an in- 


ner town enclosed on three sides by a ca- 
nal, and fronting toward the river Oka. 
The buildings are one or two stories high, 
and mostly of stone. 


Twelve streets or 
lines run at right angles to the river, and 
six cross lines parallel to it. The central 
line is a pretty boulevard planted with 
shade trees, having at one end the quaint 
roofs of the Chinese row and the impos- 
ing mass of the old cathedral, and at the 
other the residence of the General Gov 
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ernor, the government and police offices, 
and a square in the midst of which is a 
kiosk where a band plays of an after 
noon while the merchants and the cos 
mopolitan beauties promenade to and fro 
On the other side of the General Govern 
or’s residence, on the bank of the Oka, is 
a chapel flanked by two square pavilions 
surmounted by black and white flag 
staffs, from which floats triumphantly the 
bunting that announces to all that the 
fair is open. 

Within this inner horseshoe space tlie 
thousands of little shops, store-rooms, and 
warehouses bring in to the government 
an annual rental of 300,000 rubles, out 
of which there is not very much profit 
for during several months the whole fair 
grounds are flooded by the muddy waters 
of the Oka and the Volga, and the cost o! 
repairs and renovation is consequent!) 
very considerable. This inner fair, how 
ever, has long been insufficient for the 
requirements of the merchants, and so 
other shops and warehouses have been 
built on either side of the horseshoe, 
forming an outer fair, which reaches on 
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ide as far as the railway station, and 
ie other as far as the Siberian quay, 
re enormous masses of merchandise 
stored in temporary wooden sheds 
ered with bark matting. The peculi 
of this fair is that very little mer- 
ndise is sold by pattern or sample: 
creater part of the goods for sale are 
<ibly and materially there on the spot. 
\s we are not bent on business, we need 
ow no plan or itinerary in visiting 
fair. Let us suppose that we have 
ist crossed the bridge, and that we are 
tanding near the little chapel at the en- 
trance of the fair. We are in a broad, 
crowded street. One of the first things 
that strike us is the silence of the crowd, 
vhich enables us to perceive the sound 
of the fluttering wings of the innumer- 
ible tame pigeons that swarm on the 
pavement, on the houses, and in the 
shops, and almost dare to settle on our 
shoulders. The Russians respect pigeons 
as the symbol of the Holy Ghost, and the 
pious give them food, so that they abound 
every Where in incalculable numbers. In 
the dusty roadway are interminable pro- 
cessions of telegas laden with bales of 
goods, and drawn by shaggy, nervous 
little horses, lightly harnessed, and with 
gayly painted ‘*dougas” arching over 
their shoulders; quantities of beggars and 
dirty children; throngs of mujiks, Tar- 
tars, and nondescript laborers wearing 
the most primitive costume. Amongst 
these people socks and stockings are rare ; 
their feet are swathed in rags bound 
round with string or rope, and if not 
plunged into big boots they are encased 
in thick-soled shoes of plaited bark. Ina 
comparatively quiet corner near the chap- 
el some open-air barbers are combing 
the shaggy beards and long hair of mu- 
jiks or shaving the heads of Tartars. 
Here is the Bourse, and in front, at the 
foot of the steps,is a horde of mujiks 
and Tartar laborers waiting to be hired. 
Along the sidewalks are innumerable 
booths and hand-carts piled up with eat- 
ables, such as salted cucumbers, *‘ kvyas” 
and other drinks, dried fish, nuts, sweets, 
bread, cakes, fruit, and those inevitable 
sunflower seeds, which seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the happiness of Rus- 
sian men, women, and children of the 
lower classes. This nibbling of sun- 
flower seeds is indulged in all the more 
within the precincts of the fair as smok- 
ing is prohibited under penalty of a fine 


of twenty-five rubles, and the distraction 
of cigarettes is therefore impossible. The 
brown, dusty, and roughly paved street 
stretches away ina straight line; the side 
walks are covered by a continuous mar 
quee resting on iron pillars; the shops 
are invariably two stories high only; the 
loftier buildings that vary the perspective 
lines are restaurants, tea-louses or ** trak 
tirs,” ‘*nomera”™ or lodging caravansaries. 
The pavement is brown, the dust is 
brown, the crowd is brown: the telegas, 
the horses, the droskies and their driy- 
ers, all look equally dusty and rusty as 
they move along in the full blaze of the 
August sun. And what droskies and 
what coachmen! During the fair thou 
sands of vehicles come to Nijnii-Novgorod 
from all the towns and villages in the vi- 
cinity, aud even from as far as Kazan. 
The forms of the telega, tarantass, and 
drosky are invariable from one end of 
the empire to the other; the costume of 
the *‘iswosehtschik or coachman is also 
invariable, being composed of a_ low- 
crowned hat with a curled brim, and a 
long coat with voluminous skirts hang- 
ing in heavy folds down to the ground. 
But Nijnii presents unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for seeing these vehicles in all stages 
of dilapidation, and for making compar- 
ative studies of coaclimen’s costume in 
progress toward complete disintegration. 
Generally the iswoselitsechik at Nijnii 
has the folds of his coat padded and puff- 
ed out, so that as he sits on his box with 
his embroidered girdle tied just below his 
arms, and his hat pulled well down over 
his ears, he presents from behind a depress- 
ed and pumpkin-like silhouette of a most 
grotesque character. 

Turning to the left, we find parallel 
with the river a series of booths and 
shanties covered with ragged awnings. 
These are popular restaurants where the 
laborers and peasants sit at long tables 
and eat a fair dinner for eight kopecks. 
At intervals are the cooking stoves and 
barrels of dried and pickled fish, salted 
cucumbers, and all kinds of queer food, 
that looks more picturesque than appetiz- 
ing. <A few steps to the right will bring 
us into the first longitudinal street of the 
fair. According to the Oriental fashion, 
the different trades occupy each a cer- 
tain section of the fair, and the first see- 
tion we happen to traverse is that of the 
trunk sellers, one of the brightest and 
gaudiest. Piled up inside the shops and 
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outside in the street are trunks of all 
sizes, some painted with roses and other 
flowers on a ground of tender green or 
blue: others covered with strange ara 
besques in gold or silver; others panelled 
with patllon and sparkling with metal 
lic reflections: others trellised with straps 
of metal and braced with brass or tin 
corners; Others varnished and lacquered 
like a sultana’s mirror. During the fair 
thousands and thousands of these tawdry 
trunks are bought for packing cases by 
the merchants, who cover them with 
coarse canvas to protect them, while in 
use, from seratches, and then, after they 
have unpacked their goods, sell them to 
their townsmen all over the country. 
The most ornate of these trunks «are 
bought by the Persian merchants, who 
doubtless dispose of them at a good profit 
after they have served them to carry 
home their purchases. In the next row 
of shops we find book-stores full of pa- 
triotic volumes, pious treatises, religious 
pictures, cheap colored prints of the Czar 
and of innumerable saints, horrible chro 
mo-lithographs of German manufacture, 
and various terrible images devoid of all 
merit. After the book-stores come the 
dealers in brass wares and cutlery from 
Toula. Here are samovars of all shapes, 
sizes, and degrees of richness, basins and 
pans for various uses, lanterns, ecclesias- 
tical lamps, incense burners surmounted 
by the Greek cross, small lamps to hang 
before holy images, mortars and pestles, 
knives, edge-tools, and miscellaneous ob- 
jects. Next we find ourselves in the 
sheepskin department, where are sold 
tunics of all sizes, called ** touloupes.” 
The touloupe is a garment made out of 
the skin of the sheep, the wool being worn 
inside and the tanned skin outside. When 
it is new the wool is white and the lea 
ther is of a pale salmon-color, ornament- 
ed with arabesques stitched with black 
waxed thread. But the mujik is as faith- 
ful to his touloupe as the Arab to his bur- 
noose: he lives in it, works in it, sleeps in 
it in all the warm and dirty corners im- 
aginable, so that it does not retain its 
agreeable aspect for long, but becomes 
greasy, shiny, varnished, as it were, with 
a dark bituminous glaze, rich and juicy 
in tone, like a picture by Ribera. Next 
come dry-salters and dealers in chemical 
products of no interest to the ordinary 
observer. Let us turn back and make 
for the General Governor's residence. In 


the square in front of this building | 
are picturesque fruit stalls. On on: 
of the square is a bazar where you 
buy Caucasian jewelry and metal y 
Siberian amethysts and other cut st 
German toys, French perfumery, mere 
and all the knick-knacks and tram) 
that come under the heading of ** art 
de Paris.” In the vicinity of the resid: 
are some of the richest shops of the { 
and in front of it starts the broad twe 
line or boulevard, with its central ave) 
of shade trees. 


This is the section of t}) 
jewellers, the goldsmiths, and the makers 
of gold and silver icons; of the dealers 
furs, manufactured silks, and fine dyy 
goods. The arcades on either side of th 
boulevard are lined with the shops of 
goldsmiths, image-makers, and mercers 
each shop front gayly painted with pi 
tures of the eoods that may be bought 1} 
side, while across the sidewalk are sling 
from the roof swinging sign-boards co. 
ered with inscriptions in Russian eli 
acters. Before each shop, too, ther 
stands a neat turned wood beneh, oy 
which the store-keepers, awaiting the ai 
rival of customers, sit in silent conten 
plation or in taciturn communion with 
their neighbors. Here and there at in 
tervals along the areades an icon is sus 
pended from the roof, and before it burns 
a little lamp; in every shop you see an 
icon accompanied by its lamp; even in 
the traktirs there is a religious image in 
every room, so that there is as much bow 
ing and crossing done at Nijnii- Novgorod 
as in holy Moscow itself. An example 
presents itself as we are strolling along 
at the corner of the boulevard and a cross 
street is a water tap and a cup attached 
by a chain; a thirsty iswoschtschik de 
scends from his box to drink, takes his hat 
off, puts it under his arm, crosses himself 
devoutly, then drinks, recrosses himself, 
puts on his hat, mounts his box, and drives 
off. This boulevard being provided with 
benches, and at intervals with stalls for 
the sale of lemonade and Seltzer, we may 
sit under the spreading linden-trees and 
watch the movement. . In reality there is 
not much movement; except along the 
wharves there is not much animation at 
Nijnii; the great commercial activity re 
mains invisible, and if we wish to dis- 
cover where the big business transactions 
are accomplished we must enter the trak- 
tirs, where the mujiks pass to and fro, 
clad in white, and carrying trays laden 
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CHINESE ROW. 


with glasses of tea,and where the mer- 
chants sip the hot beverage, holding a 
lump of sugar between their teeth, and 
exchanging now and then a few words 
with apparent indifference. The Rus- 
sians cannot do business without the aid 
of tea; their commercial exchange is the 
nearest traktir. Along this boulevard, 
then, we must not look for commercial 
animation; it is, however, an agreeable 
and picturesque spot for observing 
men and things. Searcely have 
we settled ourselves comfortably 
in the shade a little sideways, so 
as to command a view along the 
arcades, before we are conscious of 
amurmuring humble voice; it isa 
beggar, whois modulating a prayer 
for alms and bowing assiduously, 
not with the Occidental bow that 
starts from the neck only, but with 
the Oriental bow that bends the 
whole body from the waist up- 
ward: a few kopeeks obtain for 
us a blessing and a few minutes’ 
peace. Soon, however, two hand- 
some young Persians aecost us in 
French, and with inexhaustible 
patience try to sell us turquoises. 
These are succeeded by a mujik 
laden with garlands of dried mush- 
rooms threaded on strings, who in 
his turn fails to tempt us to trade. 
Next we noticed several women 


who hurried along balancing on 
shoulders long bow-like yokes, 
which were suspended piles of foo 
ceptacles, some of tin, others of 
porcelain, and others of copper 
piles of reeves, each of six dishes, at « 
end of the yoke. These women, w 
you see striding along in all direct 
through the fair toward noon, distri} 
dinner to the hungry shopkeepers 
cannot leave their counters. Now si 
Tartar maidens, their heads enveloped 
black shawls embroidered with bright » 
roses and green leaves, stroll past 
looks that are not guileless. Here is y 
decidedly German Gretchen, wearing 
bustle and a loud Parisian hat, who i: 
speects us through an impertinent « 


glass; and contrasting with her obtrusive 
modernity, here are three Persians wear 
ing monumental conical fezzes and long 
garments of silk, one blue, the other |; 
lac, and the third green of the tone of 


‘young lettuce. 


This Oriental apparition was so start 
ling that we rose and followed the Per 
sians discreetly until they entered a fur 
merchant's shop at the other end of the 
boulevard, where we found ourselves on 
the Place in front of the old cathedral, 
with in the centre a fountain, and on each 
side the buildings of the Chinese Row, 
and in the distance to the left the Arme 


nian church, and to the right the Tartar 


mosque. The Chinese Row is so called 


THE TARTAR MOSQUE. 
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THE PERSIAN BAZAR. 


from the style of its architecture, and not 
from the nationality of the occupants. It 
is a series of warehouses with white walls 
and green pagoda-shaped roofs decorated 
with white Chinese figures at the corners. 
The warehouses are tenanted by Russian 
tea merchants; curiously, in the whole 
Chinese Row there is not a single China- 
man. In reality the fair of Nijnii-Nov- 
gorod is not international, but almost en- 
tirely Russian; the majority of the mer- 
chants who frequent it come from Mos- 
cow; the number of Persians, Armenians, 


Georgians, and Cireassians who visit it is 
small, and the chief element of novelty in 
the crowd is afforded by the Tartars. 
Nevertheless, the types that you see in the 
streets are varied and interesting. Tar 
tars with prominent cheek-bones, eyes 
sparingly open, slightly concave noses, 
thick lips, and vellowish skin darkening 
into a greenish hue where the hair is 
shaved on the temples, abound in Nijnii 
Novgorod. You see them hurrying along 
the streets carrying steaming samovars; 
you see them beating Astrakhan skins out 
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side the furriers’ stores; yvouseethemalong Jack-of-all-trades, like his Mongolia 
the wharves unloading strange mediw- ther the Chinaman, whom he res 
val-looking craft, with pointed bows, la- in facial aspect. The Persians are « 
den with grain, watermelons, hides, wine- recognizable by their long oval 
skins from the Caucasus, or cotton from large aquiline noses, brilliant eyes 
Bokhara. The Tartar isaday-laborer and black beards, and noble Oriental 
W ith their bright-colored plain or s} 
silk gowns and cashmere waist 
| they contribute a rare note of col. 
the dusty Russian crowd. 

Passing over the canal in the d 
tion of the Tartar mosque, we come to 
the Persian section of the fair, w 
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disdainful and ma 
jestie = merchants 
elad in silk caftans 
recline upon (i 
vans in the midst 
of their stocks 
of broeade, silks 
gauzes woven with 
gold) silver 
thread, Persian 
and Daghestan car 
pets, searlet cloths 
curiously embroid 
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niellé mouth-pieces for pipes, nar 
, from Khorassan, stools inlaid with 
er-of-pearl, chaplets of amber and 
il-wood, babouches gaudily embroid 
with flowers and arabesques, and 
» usual Oriental frippery that has 
the charm of novelty since Western 
prise has thrown cargoes after car 
s of it into the European and Ameri 
markets. Hard by is another Per 
section, devoted to the sale of 
d fruits. Here, as usual, are shops 

, a covered gallery in front, but the 
eater part of the merchandise is spread 
out half across the street in the open air. 

, wooden boxes or bulging sacks are wal- 

ts, dates, raisins, almonds, currants, 

istachios, dried peaches, and other prod- 
ts of the Persian provinces, all stand- 
open for inspection, and sheltered 
rom dust and sun only by the thick cloud 
of flies that no assiduity with whisk or 
ish can drive away. 

Further wanderings through the streets 
of the fair might lead us to the Siberian 
Line, where we should see bales of tea 
packed in hides covered with incised hie- 
roglyphies; to the boot department, where 
there are thousands of cases of gray felt 
overshoes, some small and dainty enough 
for Cinderella’s foot, others of gigantic 
proportions and thickness; to the island 
on the Oka, where there are stores of ca- 
viare, live sterlet, and tons of dried and 
salt fish for consumption during the four 
months of fasts which the Greek Church 
imposes during the year. On the island, 
too, are noisy forges where smiths are 
working sheet-iron into household uten- 
sils. Elsewhere we see huge piles of Sibe- 
rian wood bent by steam for wheels and 
for those tall bows or dougas that form 
an essential part of Russian harness. But 
whichever way we direct our steps with- 
in the fair we shall notice the same char- 
acteristic odor, composed of boots, cart 
grease, harness, perspiration, and stale in- 
cense, and we shall find the same archi- 
tectural type in every street, namely, two- 
story structures of white stone or red 
brick, with round-topped windows in the 
upper story, and in the lower story open 
shops sheltered by a continuous green 
marquee supported by slender iron pil- 
lars painted green. At various points we 
shall notice tall wooden towers with at 
their base a fire-engine station, and horses 
ready harnessed to rush to the scene of 
danger at the first alarm given by the 
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A TUNNEL TOWER 


watchman on the tower. Yet another pe- 
culiarity that will strike us is the belt of 
low-roofed whitewashed towers placed at 
regular intervals throughout the fair, and 
surmounted by a basket of wire-work such 
as you see on the funnel of locomotives 
in countries where the fuel used is wood. 
From this basket there issues a light blue 
smoke, which perfumes the air with the 
aromatie smell of burnt herbs. In each 
tower is a door always open, and a stair 
case descending spirally into the earth. 
These towers mark the entrances to the 
catacombs, or tunnels, as the Russians 
call them—a vast system of vaulted lob- 
bies or cloaca, which are flushed by steam- 
pumps every night, and serve to keep 
Nijnii healthy and free from plague or 
cholera in spite of the enormous concourse 
of people gathered there during the fair. 
Let us now work our way to the out- 
skirts of the fair, where it abuts on the 
open plain. Beyond the old cathedral, 
picturesquely situated near the canal, 
which we cross over a wooden bridge, a 
long black building of strange form stands 
by itself, isolated on the plain. It is con- 
structed of roughly hewn tarred planks, 
with a broad low roof sweeping down and 
forming an areade along the front, which 
is pierced by great oblong black openings. 
This primitive structure is the bake-house 
of the fair, located here in order to di- 
minish the danger of fire. On the plain 
also are numerous bath-houses, all built of 
wood, either in logs or in planks, all paint- 
ed in bright tones of green, red, or blue, 
and planted there without order or regu- 
larity on the brown dusty surface of the 
plain, over which a track of boards is laid 
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to facilitate walking. Beyond the bath 
stables, used for the 
horse fair: and then, working back round 
the canal toward the Tartar mosque, we 
reach a spol wholly devoted Lo popular 
This the fair, 
grouped around a wooden watch-tower, on 
the top of which you see the silliouette of 


houses are wooden 


amusements, corner of 


the lookout man pacing the narrow ter 
race day and night, is one of the most 
characteristic in Nijuii. Here from morn 
ing until farintothe night there are sounds 
of music and revelry. 
the theatre 
where Russian drama and gorgeous bal 
lets are performed. 


In this quarter is 
circus, and a great wooden 
On an adjacent patch 
a brown dusty waste strewn 
with wood chips, watermelon peel, her 


of ground 


ring heads, shells of sunflower seeds, and 


miscellaneous deéebris—the mountebanks 
and showmen are encamped amidst a flut- 
tering of flags; and with much braying of 
trumpets and thumping of drums the pro- 
prietor of the American Panopticon, the 
serpent charmer, the unrivalled acrobats, 
and the exhibitors of decapitated yet gar 
rulous virgins, of anatomical museums, 
and of other natural and unnatural phe- 
nomena, invite the silent crowd to enter 
their establishments, whose exterior is 
painted with the most naif monstrosities, 


AROUND THE FIRE TOWER. 
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and quaintly inseribed with colossa] 
sian letters. On one side of the mo 
banks’ enclosure is the old-clothes m; 
one of the most fascinating parts « 
fair for a painter, while on the oth: 
isa row of tumble-down sheds and be: 
which on examination prove to be eli 
very cheap—restaurants and stalls fo. 
sale of bread, cakes, kvas,” sweetnu 
and salted These shar 
and their ragged and dirty ecuston 
would also form very picturesque 
dainty subjects for an etcher or a wa 
color painter. In this part of the 
you see simple folks only, mujils wi 
ing sandals of woven bark, and dress«( 
very much like the Danubian peasants 
represented on Trajan’s Column; otli 
wearing long boots, baggy trousers, coats 
with volumino 
pleated skirts, 
greasy touloupes 
sheepskin, althoug) 
we are in mid-Ay 
for the Rus 
sians of all classes 
very 
to cold, whereas 
Westerns 
that they 
the most severe cold 
without 
others 


cucumbers. 


gust 
are 


sensiti 


imagine 
endur 


suffering 
clad in 


red 
shirts with over 
them a loose coat 


of vellowish felt o! 
most primitive cut 
and most primitiv: 
material. As for the 
women, their 
tume consists of a 
cotton skirt, a 


cos 


sort 
of camisole hanging 
down to the knees, 
and a kerchief of 
some bright color 
covering theirheads, 
tied under the chin, and generally stamped 
or embroidered with gaudy floral patterns 
Some of these women wear big boots 
rubbed over with grease like the men’s. 
Few of them have any pretensions to pret- 
tiness, but often their expression of gentle- 
ness and resignation is not without charm. 
As for the men, they look as a rule abso- 
lutely imbruted and without a glimmer- 
ing of intelligence; their dull, oval, gray, 
lizard-like eyes are without expression ; 
their long hair and beards look as if they 
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had been faded by long exposure, 
being neither blond nor brown, but 
adirty-looking yellow, without gloss 
or luminousness; their skins too are 
yellowed by the sun, so that their 
faces, hair, and beards are almost of 
the same tone. 

Experience, however, has shown 
us that it is preferable not to exam- 
ine things Russian too closely or in 
too brilliant a light. The stucco 
palaces of St. Petersburg look best in 
the transparent obscurity of the long 
June twilight, which conceals their real 
poverty and envelops their contours in 
a soft mantle of poesy. So, too, the most 
charming vision that we have retained 
of Nijnii is that of the fair ground seen 
from the bridge, with its low buildings, 
its fire towers, its huge Nevsky cathe- 
dral, and its girdle of masts and ship- 
ping standing out in soft velvety blue- 


6S5 


black silhouette against the luminous 
mystery of the Russian summer twi 
light—that immaterial light that seems 
to come neither from sun nor moon nor 
stars, but to be a new and independent 
light-giving ether filtered through an 
opaline veil to change this sad earth 


AT THE CONCERT. 


into dream-land, and its burden of build- 
ings into fairy palaces. 

The multitude of tea-lhouses and res- 
taurants seattered about the fair ground 
at Nijnii-Novgorod shows that the fre- 
quenters of the Jahrmarka are not of an 
austere turn of mind; but it is not until 
night that the amusements can be seen 
in full swing in the various quarters of 
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the fair, and particularly in the Kuna 
vino suburb, which the gwuide-books for 
bid ladies to visit. This prohibition need 
not be regretted by our fair readers, for in 
these tabooed establishments they would 
only hear very W retched music, see very 
slow and gloomy dancing, and searcely 
be repaid for their trouble by the privi 
lege of making acquaintance with the 
very peculiar refinements of toilet in 
dulged in by Tartar women. 

On the whole, the amusements to be 
found in the fair struck us as being rath- 
er lugubrious, and few of them had any 
markedly Russian character. After visit- 
ing several traktirs, beginning with those 
of the lowest grade, and having been ut- 
terly disappointed, we entered still an- 
other—a vast establishment brilliantly 
lighted by electricity; in the hall an 
army of mujiks relieved us of hat and 
stick and overcoat; the staircase was 
decorated with green plants and flowers; 
the concert-room, which was also the 
grand supper-room, was painted and gild- 
ed in fine style, and the promenading 
chorus girls were dressed in antique Rus- 
sian costume of the time of the boyars, 
such as you see in Makowsky’s well- 
known picture of a Russian marriage 
cloaks of scarlet, rose, green, or blue, lined 
and berdered with fur, dresses stiff with 
gold embroidery, the neck laden with 
strings of beads, and the hair surmount- 
ed by a diadem or hennin of velvet em- 
broidered with pearls. At first sight this 
seemed to be what we had been looking 


Looked ere his eves were closed. 


HAIL, TWILIGHT. 
BY WILLIAM 


ATL, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour! 
Not dull art thou as undiscerning Night; 
But studious only to remove from sight 
Day's mutable distinctions.—Ancient Power! 
Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower, 
To the rude Briton, 

pee Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 


for, but on reflection we pronoun 
to be theatrical and incongruous. — ] 
public had been dressed in nationa 
tume the effect might have been bet 
but this establishment was abov: 


means of the red-shirted mujiks: its 
quenters were mainly rich Museo 
and young clerks dressed in large ¢] 
suits, ‘quite English, you know,” for 
matters of dress Anglomania rages any 
Russian men to an alarming extent. 

The eleetrie light, too, did not harn 
nize well with sixteenth-century costume: 
and then, to spoil all, a sprightly lit 
Parisian chanteuse” appeared on 
stage dressed as a pert soubrette, and 
gan to warble, first a sentimental romance: 
about nightingales and violets and yey 
nal courtship, and secondly a martial song 
with plenty of drum taps, rataplan, rata 
plan, plan, plan, and military salutes, an 
marching up and down with parade ste) 

The fair, in obedience to imperial wil 
has been located on a sandy flat island 
which remains flooded Some six montlis 
out of the twelve, and which during the 
rest of the year is a desert of dust when 
rain or assiduous watering-carts do not 
convert it into a desert of black mud 
The flatness and unpicturesqueness of thie 
fair ground as a whole is unimaginable by 
those whose eyes have not seen it, and both 
the town and the fair, in spite of the thou 
sands of people who are there, present 
that same vast, empty, and silent aspect 
which so strongly impresses the West 
ern traveller in Russia. 


WORDSWORTH 


when, in wolf-skin vest’ 


3v him was seen 


The self-same Vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power! brought forth; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between ; 

The flood, the stars—a spectacle as old 


As the beginning of the heavens and earth! 
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HIERAPOLIS AND IT 


BY TRISTR 
| IERAPOLIS, whose ruins cover a 
considerable extent of ground in a 
wild and lonely tract of the upper valley 
of the Meander, presents two different 
sources of interest to the explorer. The 
traveller who reaches it—and the journey 
is not difficult, and in a few years will be 
much easier—finds himself on ground 
that teems with the associations of many 
centuries. The classic Meander flows 
through that serpentining channel which 


OF ONE PEACEFUL HOUR!” 


S WHITE TERRACE. 


AM ELLIS 


has made its name a word in every lan- 
guage. Close by are the sites of Tripolis 
and Colosse. The ruins of Laodicea are 
not far off. In sacred Seripture the two 
towns are coupled in a single verse. ‘‘I 
bear him record,” writes St. Paul to these 
very Colossians, “‘that he [{Epaphras 
hath a great zeal for you, and them that 
are in Laodicea and them in Hierapo- 
lis.” After eighteen centuries the ruins 
of both towns may still be traced, though 
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those of Hierapolis are much the more 
important. Another traveller had vis- 
ited the place before the Christian era, 
and left his reeord of its singular attrae 
tions. Strabo, the first geographer, writ- 
ing about twenty years before the birth 
of Christ, speaks of the wonderful hot 
springs, the water of which consolidated 
if it were left to cool. Recent travellers 
and writers have had little to Say about 
the town, and indeed it is the construe- 
tion of the railway from Smyrna which 
first brought it within measurable distance 
of an easy trip. The terminus of that 
railway is still at Seraguay, and Seraguay 
is about fifteen miles from Hierapolis. 
The excursion is not a diflicult one. The 
station-master at Seraguay can provide 
you with accommodation for the night, 
and his aid is readily given in procuring 
horses and a guide for the morning's jour- 
ney. 

The surrounding country is most pic- 
turesque—wooded hills and mountains, 
Baba-Dagh, ** The Father Mountain,” ris- 
ing some 8000 feet, its summit generally 
clouded over, dominating the scene. As 
you ride along you see plainly certain 
white streaks that look like patches of 
snow caught in the erannies of the rocks, 
bright and elistening in the sunshine. 
They form the famous White Terrace of 
Hierapolis. In New Zealand there was 
such a formation, Travellers came from 
all parts of the world to see it. The 
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THE WHITE 


native sovereign, Twenho, drew a 
income from it, till the earthqua 
IS87 destroyed one of the greatest 
osities of the world. No one as ve 
any revenue out of the White Ter 
Hierapolis, which, so far as the 
knows, is unique in its special attrac! 
sut Hierapolis has charms for the ar 
ologist as well. 

You enter the town through a st 
of tombs. Some are large mausol 
that hold the ashes of forgotten ge: 
tions. A small door gives access 
chamber fitted round with shelves 
which the coflins lay. The tomb . 
always surmounted by a sarcophagus . 
considerable size, and generally cary: 
from one piece of stone. Asa rule t 
follow in form a conventional patter 
but one, evidently of very early date, is 
carved with figures in relief, groups o! 
dancing boys, while another, later and « 
debased Roman work, shows a series o 
niches each with a figure on the sides, an 
on the cover two recumbent figures carve: 
in very high relief. What is very cw 
ous about these tombs in Hierapolis 
the paucity of inscriptions. Hierapo! 
must have been an important trading 
city, whose inhabitants were peaceab| 
inclined, and not given over to amb 
tion. Many of them were dyers, and 
it may be presumed the chemical qual 
ties of the waters made this trade an 


easy and a profitable one. For more 


TERRACE. 


HIERAPOLIS 


than a mile this stretch of tombs winds 

the sareophagi in some places clus 
teved thick, in others scattered about at 
intervals, but in all 
‘ontents, the very bones having been re- 
till quite unexpectedly we come 

a large, solidly constructed, arched 
building. 


eases ritled of their 
moved 


The stone-work is very rude, 
but very massive; the key-stones of the 
arches are carved with Christian symbols. 
lie work is obviously Roman, but so de 
licient in style as to show that architeet- 
ure had scarcely yet attained the dignity 
of an art when this structure was reared. 
It is still a moot point what purpose it 
could have served. It may be that, lying 
thus outside the city gates, and forming 
the commencement of the street of tombs, 
this building was consecrated to the ser 
vice of the dead, and funerals halted here 
while the last religious rite was_ per- 
formed. 

Leaving this building on our left, a 
few paces take us to the gates of the city. 
They consist of three arches, and flank- 
ing the building at either side oval watclhi- 


AND ITS WHITE TERRACE. 


towers. Immediately on entering we see, 


still outside the walls, and perched up on 


the side of the hill, the ruins of a very 
large theatre. There is plenty of evi 
dence to show that the buildings within 
the walls are of much more recent date, 
There may have been an older Hierap- 
olis, destroyed perhaps by earthquake, 
and ruins may have ven- 
erable when houses, walls. and temples 
now as ruinous sheltered a population 
We 
have to pass through a second and inner 
gateway before we come fairly within 
the ruins of the town. <A single door 
way in a very massive wall admits us, 
and now the fragments of architecture 
are plentiful, and we may judge the build- 
ings from their ruins to have been im- 
portant. Most of the columns are of or- 
dinary yellow sandstone. A few of white 
marble are to be met with, but marble, 
though common in the Ephesian ruins, 
is rare at Hierapolis. When we reach 
the far end of the street we come to what 
must have been the aristocratic end of the 


these been 


whose very existence is forgotten. 
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town. 


Here were the baths and the gym- 


nasium Here issued from the rock, or 
at least here now issues, warm, pellucid, 
and delicately tinged with the faintest tint 
of aquamarine, the spring which Strabo 
travelled to see, The opening from Ww hich 
it comes is some eight or ten feet deep, 
and into the clear water 


looking down 


you ean see fragments of white marble 
pillars clear and sharp as the day when 


The 


pool is fringed with rushes, but though 


the statuary’s chisel carved them. 


the surface is always smooth, the water 
overflows the edges, and making channels 
for itself, flows off by the plateau on which 
the city stands. The course through these 
channels gradually cools the water, and as 
the temperature lowers the deposit begins. 
The normal temperature is about 100°, but 
the surface of the pool gives off no vapor 
on a warm day, only at sunrise and after 
The cool 
ingof the wateris not very fast, but where 
the stream spreads out on the surface of 
the blutf, there the deposit forms rapidly, 
and the layers of it gradually extend into 
the famous White Terrace. 


sunset the steam rises cloudily. 


The spring probably does not now 


southward and on to 
baths and the gym 
um. The shows 
clearly the arrangen: 
of the baths and gyn 
sium. Thevaultedc} 
bers are grouped abo 
central hall, 84 feet 
42, with three large are} 
ed niches on each sick 
Many of the chambers 
as also the central ha 
are a double square 
form, with arehed 
ceiling of elliptical 
trados. 


The two sma! 
est rooms are quite |i 


low the level of th: 
ground, and haye ot! 
ers above them. Thi 
baths, gymnasium, an 
theatre are all built o1 
the same axis, Which also passes throug 


the spring head. At the end of the cen 
tral hall there is a small aperture or wit 

dow about two feet high, and from it a 
view can be obtained down the centre oi! 
the gymnasium, the spring, and the the 


atre. We have spoken of the great thi 
atre whose ruins lie outside the walls 
There is another inside the walls, in a 


very perfect state of preservation, and 
which must have been able to seat about 
20,000 spectators. There is one peculiai 
itv about Hierapolis which makes it of 


special interest to the antiquarian. Thi 
ruins are very much as time has left 
them. The tombs have indeed been 


rifled, and the Turks carried from them 
whatever was portable. But though the 
robber has been here, the builder has not. 
In the Italian cities; and especially in 
Rome, classic ruins were quarried to 
build up more recent houses and palaces. 
The columns of heathen temples support 
the roofs of Christian churches. In 
Hierapolis the stones lie as they fell, or 
where they have suffered 


it has been 
from nature, not 


from man. For the 
stream, always active, depositing day by 
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THE THEATRE. 


day its thin layer of calcareous forma- 
tion, has buried many of the ruins com- 
pletely. The theatre has indeed escaped, 
as has the church at the entrance gate. 
Both lying high upon the slope of the 
hill, have not as vet been reached. South 
of the course of the spring are the great 
baths, huge arched chambers of immense- 
massive construction. In that coun 
where earthquakes are frequent and 

ften very destructive, many of these 
ereat vaults still remain undisturbed, 
apparently indestructible. All the mar- 
ble linings of the interior walls have 
been stripped away, but you ean still 
trace where the staples which held 
the slabs were inserted into the mason 
ry. The ceilings were plastered. Some- 
times the vaulted rooms were in two 
stories—the lower, the tepidarium, being 
ribbed and ornamented. In the thickness 
of the great walls one comes on passages 
and staireases, and at times on the track 
of the eulverts which conducted the 
stream, but these apertures have mostly 
been choked by the gradual but steady 
deposits of the water. Here, too, as in 
so many other Eastern ruins, the build- 
ings which testify to a past magnificence 
shelter the nomad races of to-day. In 
one of the largest of these vaults the 
writer found a little colony of poor Cir 
cassians encamped, most harmless and 
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ENS. 


peaceable settlers, though they bristled 
with knives, daggers, and revolvers like 
pirates in a stage burlesque. Sometimes 
shepherds lead their sheep down from the 
neighboring plains, and the spring once 
more becomes useful to man and beast. 
Our illustration gives a view taken 
from inside the great vault and looking 
through one of the side doors. Only the 
head of the arch is visible above the 
ground, to such an extent has the eal 
careous deposit raised the level of the 
ground; the tops of the stone uprights to 
which the door itself was hinged can be 
easily made out. Through the opening 
to the left you can see the gymnasium 
with its square columns, and beyond it, 
perched on the side of the hill, the theatre 
with its tiers of seats rising one above the 
other. The columns seem to be made 
of conglomerate, very hard, and vet, sin- 
gularly, bent many of them in the same 
direction, as if by the action of the wea 
ther. Nothing but earthquake could 
have brought buildings so massively con- 
structed to their present state of ruin. 
Perhaps to the same cause we have to 
attribute the change in the temperature of 
the spring. Those clouds of sulphurous 
vapor so destructive in Strabo's time to 
bulls and sparrows, and that scarcely 
spared the sacred eunuchs of the temple 
in those days, no longer steam up from its 
source. That wonder has indeed passed 
away ; butithas been succeeded by another. 
As vou stand on the terrace that fronts the 
ruins of the baths, you see the valley of the 
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CITY GATES, LOOKING OUTWARD, AND A PEEP 


GREAT VAULT 


Meander winding before vou, the tortuous 
river losing itself in its bends and again 
reappearing at different points in the dis- 
tanee. The wooded hills and mountain 
slopes, green with the carob and the dusky 
grays of the olive bushes, group them- 
selves round the rocky peak of Baba-Dagh, 
the Father Mountain, as the natives eall 
it, of all the district round about. The 
Tigris takes its rise in the neighboring 
valley. A small Cireassian village lies in 
front, probably the home of the natives 
who have camped in the great ruins of 
the town. At the edge of the bluff that 
drops directly to the back of the valley 
are remains of the old city wall, with the 
coping stones in some places still intact. 
Passing outside these walls, we find all 
along the bluff the waters of the spring 
flowing and silently producing the won- 
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ders of the place. For hun 
dreds of vears the wate 
charged with its caleareous 
deposit, has been making its 
progress, and leaving behind 
it everywhere the evidences 
of its course. It has hardened 
and solidified as it has fall 
over the face of the cliff, til 
in certain places where the 
descent was sheer the appear 
ance is as of a frozen cas 
cade. Sometimes, however 
the slope would incline almost inappre 
ciably, and the water in these places would 
widen out and flow languidly and in shal 
low sheets. The cooling in such places 
would be much more prompt, and the pro 
cess of deposit more general and immedi 
ate. Sometimes it would happen that a 
little obstruction—a twig or even a leaf 
would check the current. The water 
would widen out in thin edges, which 
would quickly solidify, so as to form a 
little bank; but the stream still filling in, 
the bank would be pushed further and 
further back, till the little pool would 
widen to a large one, and the large poo! 
extend to a basin, and still the deposit con 
tinuing, the terraces would gradually be 
formed, of which our illustration can give 
but an incomplete idea. The idea is in- 
complete because no engraving, indeed no 
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could represent the dazzling 
ess of these terraces when the sun 
; full upon them. It happens that 
iff faces south, so the first aspect of 

s generally in a blaze of light. 
se series of terraces, some of them 
eautiful vases zoned round with 
s of stalactites that seem to guard 
from destruction, others so minute 
you must study them = carefully 
many of them quaint and fan- 
tastic in shape, all brilliant in the blazing 
sunshine, look like some realization of 


forgotten legend or work of old enchant 
ment not yet overthrown by time. So 
dazzling is the color that the sky over 
head, blue with the depth of Oriental 
color, looks here as dark as indigo. The 
surface looks like ice, and an Alpine 
climber before making the descent from 
above would think twice and commence 
cautiously, But in reality the climbing 
is easy work, the surface gives a good 
foot-hold, and the natives clamber up and 
down barefoot, apparently with little dif- 
ficulty and no danger. 


BUTTERNEGGS., 


A sToRyY OF 


HEREDITY. 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


‘HE was a woman of nearly seventy, I 
i) should think; tall, thin, and angular, 
with strongly marked features and eyes of 
ery pale blue. Her hair,still dark,though 
streaked with gray, was drawn back from 
her temples and twisted into a little hard 
knot behind, and she wore no cap. We 

id seareely exchanged greetings before 

er eye fell upon my modest bouquet. 

Butterneggs, I declare fort!” she ex- 
claimed, with lively interest. ** Fust I've 
seed this seas’n: mine don’t show a speck 
o blowth yet, an’ mine's gen'lly fust. 
Where'd it grow, ma’am, may ask ?” 

| told her of the spot near Buttermilk 
Falls where we had found it, but did not 
think it necessary to inform her that we 
had gone there in search of the plant at 
Jane's suggestion, that the sight of it might 
prompt the old woman to tell a certain 
tale. I begged her at once to accept the 
flowers, which she did with evident plea- 
sure, placing the homely Jittle nosegay 
carefully in water. For a vase she used 
a curious old wineglass, tall and quaint, 
far more desirable in my eyes than a gar- 
den full of the common yellow flowers it 
held; and I bent forward eagerly to ex- 
amine it. Aunt Loretty seemed to regard 
my interest as wholly botanical in its na- 
ture, and centred upon her beloved Li- 
naria vulgaris, and | at once rose in her 
estimation. 

“It’s a sightly posy, ain't it, ma’am ?” 
she said; ‘‘ jest about the likeliest there is, 
[ guess. But then it’s heredit’ry in our 
fam’ly, so o’ course I like it.” 

‘Hereditary !’ I exclaimed, forgetting 
for a moment my promise to take things 


quietly, showing no surprise or incredu- 
lity. ** Butter-and-eggs hereditary in your 
family!” 

** Yes, ma’am, ‘tis: leastways the settin’ 
by’t is. All the Knappses set evrything 
by butterneggs. Ye can’t be a Knapp 
course | mean our branch o° the fam/‘ly 
ve can't be one our Knappses an’ not 
have that plant with its yeller blooms an’ 
little, narrer, whity-green leaves for yer 
fav’rite. The Knappses allers held it so, 
an’ they allers will hold it so, or they 
won't be Knappses. Didn't I never tell 
ye,” she asked, turning to my companion, 
**bout my sister an’ losin’ her, an’ the 
way I come to find her 7” 

I do not remember just howJane evaded 
this direct question, but her reply served 
the desired purpose, and Aunt Loretty was 
soon started upon her wonderful story, 

‘My father was Cap'n Zenas Knapp. 
born right here in Coscob. He follered 
the sea; an’s there warn’t much sea ‘round 
here to foller, he moved down Stonin‘ton 
way, an’ took ter whalin’. An’ bimeby 
he married a gal down there, Sliny Ann 
Beebe, an’ he lost sight an’ run 0’ Coseob 
an’ the Knappses for a long spell. But 
pa was a Knapp clear through ‘f there 
ever was one; the very Knappiest Knapp, 
sotespeak, o’ the hull tribe, an’ that’s put- 
tin’ it strong ‘nough. All their ways, 
all their doin’s, their likin’s an’ dislik- 
in’s, their taketos an’ their don’t-taketos, 
their goods an’ their bads—he had ‘em all 
hard. An’ they had ways, the Knappses 
had, an’ they've got ‘em still, what's left 
o the fam’ly, the waysiest ways! Some 
folks ain’t that kind, ye know; they’re jest 
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like other folks. If ye met ‘em “way from 
hum ye wouldn't know where they come 
from or whose relations they was; they 
might be Peckses o’ Horseneck, or Noveses 
o West ly, or Simsb’ry Phelpses; or ag’in 
they might be Smithses o’ ary place, for 
all the fam‘ly ways they'd got. But our 
folks, the hull tribe on ‘em, was tarred 
with the same stick, ’s ye might say; ve'd 
‘a knowed “em for Knappses wherever they 
Was--in Coscob, Stonin’ton, or Chiny. 
Frinstance, for one thing, they was all 
Congr ation’! in religion; they allers had 
ben from the creation o' the airth. Some 
folks might say to that that there wa‘n't 
no Congr ation] meetin’s fur back’s 
that. Well. I won't be too sot: mebbe 
there wan't; but “f that’s so, then there 
wa'n't no Knappses; there couldn't be 
Knappses an’ no Congr’ation lists. An’ 
they all b'leeved in foreord’nation an’ 
‘lection. They was made so. Ye didn't 
have ter larn it to’em; they got it, jest ’s 
they got teeth when ‘twas time; they took 
it, jest ‘’s they took hoopin’-cough an’ 
mumps when they was ‘round. They 
didn’t, ary one on need the catechism 
to larn ‘em ‘bout ‘Whereby for ’s own 
glory He hath foreordained whats’ever 
comes to pass,’ nor, to tell "em “t ‘He out 
0’ His mere good pleasure from all etarni- 
ty ‘leeted some to everlastin’ life; they 
knowed it theirselves, the Knappses did. 
Aw they stuck ter their b'leefs, and would 
‘a stood up on the Saybrook platform an’ 
ben burnt up for ‘em, like Jolin Rogers in 
the cat’chism, sayin’, 
‘What though this carcass smart awhile, 
Whiat though this life decay.’ 


‘An’ they was all Whigs in pol ties. 
There wa'n't nevera Knapp—our branch 

who voted the Dem’eratic ticket. They 
took that too; no need for their pas to 
tell ‘em; jest ‘s soon ‘s a boy got to be 
twenty-one, an’ ‘lection day come ‘round, 
up he went an’ voted the Whig tick't, 


savin’ nothin’ to nobody. An’ so “twas 
in evrything. They had ways o’ their 
own. It come inev'n down to readin the 


Seripters. For ev'ry Knapp ‘t ever I see 
pferred the Book Rev lations to ary 
other part o' the Bible. They liked it all, 
0’ course, for they was a pious breed, an’ 
knowed ‘t all Seripter’s give by insp’ra 
tion, an’s prof'tble, an’ so forth; but for 
stiddy, ev’ry-day readin’ give “em Rev’'la- 
tions. An’ there was lots o’ other little 
ways they had, too, sech as strong opp’si- 


tion to Baptists, an’ dreffle dislikin’ 
rners, and the greatest app'tite fo 
fashioned, hum-made, white-oak « 
Then they was all ‘posed to sweari) 
didn’t never use perfane languag: 
o the Knappses; but there was jes 
savin’ they had when ‘xcited or s 
or anything, an’ that was, ‘ C’rintl 
They would say that, all on ‘em, 
they died, one time or t’other. An’ 
a Knapp said it, it did sound lik 
awf'lest kind o° perfan'ty; but 
it wa'n’t. An’ ‘fore an’ over all, « 
born soul on ‘em took ter flowers an’ ¢ 
dns. They would have ‘em wherever 
they was. Aw’ ev’rything they touched 
growed an’ thriv’; drouth didn’t dry ‘en 
wet didn’t mould ‘em, bugs didn't eat ‘ey; 
they come up an’ leafed out an’ budded 
an’ blowed for the poorest, needin’es; 
Knapp ‘t lived, with only the teentiest bi: 
of a back yard for ‘em to grow in, or 
brok’n teapots an’ crackt pitchers to hold 
‘em. But they might have all the finest 
posies in the land, roses an’ heelyertropes 
an’ verbeny, an’ horseshoe g’raniums, an 
they'd swop’em all off, ary Knapp would 
our branch—for one single plant o’ that 
blessed flower ye fetched me to-day—but 
terneges. How come about ’s more’) 
I can say, or how long it’s ben goin’ on: 
from the very fust start o’ things fortino: 
but ‘tennerate ev'ry single Knapp I ever 
see or heerd on held butterneggs to be the 
beautif’lest posy God ever made. 

‘IT can’t go myself in my ree’lection 
back o’ my great-gran’mother, but [r’mem 
ber her, though I was a speck of a gal 
when she died. She was a Bissell 0° Nor’ 
field, this State, but she married a Knapp 
an’ seemed to grow right inter Knapp 
ways; an’ she an’ gran’f'ther — great 
gran’ fther I mean, Shearjashub Knapp 
they use ter have a big bed o’ butterneggs 
in front o° the side door, an’ it made the 
hull yard look sunshiny even when the 
day was dark an’ drizzly. There aint 
nothin’ shinin’er an’ goldier than then 
flowers with the different kinds o' veller 
in “em; they'll most freckle ye, they're so 
much like the sun shinin’. Then the next 
gen'ration come Gran’pa Knapp—liis 
giv’n name was Ezry—an’ he was bedrid 
for more’n six year. An’ he had butter 
neggs planted in boxes an’ stood all ‘round 
his bed, an’ he did take sech cumf’t in ‘em. 
The hull room was yeller with ‘em, au 
they give him a sort 0’ biliousy, jandersy 
look; but he did set so by ‘em; an’ the 
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last growin’ thing the good old man 
set eves on here blow, afore he see 
cen fields beyond the swellin’ flood, 
them bright an’ shinin’ butterneggs. 
s sister Hopey, she ‘t married Enoch 
Greens Farms, I never shall 
her butterneggs border’t run all 
d her gard’n; the pea-green leaves 


ro 


eller an’ satfrony blooms looked for 

ie world like biled sparrergrass with 

od-egg saree. 

Well, you'll wonder what on airth 
I'm at with all this rigmajig “bout the 
Knappses an’ their ways; but you'll see 

neby that it’s all got suthin’ to do with 
» story [ begun on ‘bout my sister, an’ 
way I come to lose her an’ find her 
in. There's jest one thing more I must 
tin, an’ that’s how the Knappses gen’‘lly 
d. “Twas eenamost allers o’ dum’- 
That's what they called it them 
I spose *twould be malairy now; 
but that wa’n’t invented then, an’ we had 
to git along ’s well ’s we could without 
lux’ries. The Knappses was long- 
ved—ealled threescore *n ten bein’ cut off 
in the midst o’ your days—but when they 
didcome ter die ‘twas most gen'lly dum’- 
But even “bout that they had 
their own ways; an’ when a Knapp—our 
branch I would say—got dum‘aigger, why, 
twas dummer an’ aiggerer’n other folkses 
dum’aigger, an’ so got the name o’ the 
Knapp-shakes. An’ they all seemed to 
use the same rem‘dies an’ pliysies for the 
emplaint. They wa’n’t much for doctors, 
but they all b’leeved in yarbs an’ hum- 
made steeps an’ teas. An’ ‘thout any 
‘dvice or doctor's receipts or anything, 
soon 's they felt the creepy, goose-fleshy, 
shiv’ry feelin’ that meant dum/aigger, 
with their heads het up an’ their feet ‘most 
froze, they'd jest put some an’ 
hardhack to steep, an’ sew a strip o’ red 
flann’l round their neck, an’ put a pepper- 
grass poultice to the soles o’ their feet, an’ 
go to bed: an’ there they'd lay, drinkin’ 
their cam’mile an’ hardhack, strong an’ 
hot, an’ allers with their head on a hard, 
thin piller, till all was over, an’ they was 
in a land where there’s no dum‘aigger nor 
any kinder sickness all. Gran’f'ther 
died dum‘aigger; great-gran’f’ther died 
on it—had it six year; Aunt Hopey Am- 
bler, great-aunt Cynthy, an’ second-cous’n 
Shadrach all went off that way. An’ 
pa—well, he didn’t die so; but that’s part 
0’ my sister’s story. 
‘*Ma, she was a Beebe, 


avs; 


sech 


algger. 


‘s I said afore, 


but she might ‘a ben ‘most anything else, 
for there wa’n’t any strong Beebe ways to 
her. Her mother was a 
ev rybody’s mother is, 
way, ve know 


“most 
Stonin'ton 
an’ ma was ‘s much Palm 
er ’s Beebe, an’ she was more Thayer 


Palmer 
down 


than ary one on ‘em (her gran’mother was 
a Thayer). So ‘t stands to reas’n that 
when we child’en come ‘long we was more 
Knapp than Beebe. There was two on us, 
twins an’ gals, me an’ my sister; an’ they 
named us arter pa’s twin sisters ‘t died 
years afore, Coretty an’ Loretty, an’ ['m 
Loretty. 

** Well, by the time we was four year 
old pa he'd riz to be cap’n. He was hon- 
est an’ stiddy, ’s all the Knappses be, an’ 
that’s the sort they want for whalin’. So 
when the Tiger was to be fitted up for a 
three-year v'yge, why, there was nothin’ 
fort but pa he must go cap’n. But ma 
she took on so “bout it—for he hadn't ben 
otf much sence she married him—that jest 
for peace, if nothin’ else, he fin‘lly con- 
sented to take her an’ the twins along too; 
an’ so we went. Well, I can't tell ve 
much about that v'yge, o’ course. IT was 
on’'y a baby, an’ all I know about it ‘s 
what ma told me long a’terward. But 
the v’yge ‘ain't got much to do with my 
story. They done pretty fair, took a good 
many sperm - whales, got one big lump 
‘o ambergrease, an’ pa he was in great 
sperrits, when all on a suddent 
come a dreffle storm, an’ they 


there 
lost their 
reck’nin’, an’ they got on some rocks, an’ 
the poor old Tiger went all to pieces. | 
never can rightly remember how any soul 
on us was saved: but we was, some way 
or t’other, maan’ me an’ some o’ the crew, 
but poor pa an’ Coretty was lost. As nigh 
’s I can rec’lect the story, we was tied to 
suthin® nuther that ‘d float, ma an’ me, 
an’ a ship picked us up an’ fetched us 
home. ‘“Tennerate we got here—to Ston- 
in’ton I mean—but poor ma was a heart- 
brok’n widder, an’ I was half an orph’n 
an’ only half a pair o’ twins. For my 
good pa an’ that dear little Coretty was 
both left far behind in the dreadful seas. 
Aw that’s why pa didn’t die o° the Knapp 
shakes. 

‘*T won't take up your time tellin’ all 
that come arter that, for it’s another part 
you want to hear. So I'll skip over to the 
time when I was a woman growed, ma 
dead an’ gone, an’ me livin’ all by myself, 
asingle woman, goin’ on thirty-seven year 
old, or p’r'aps suthin’ older, in Har’ford, 
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this State. Id had my ups an’ my downs, 
more downs than ups; I'd worked hard an’ 
lived poor; but I was a Knapp, an’ never 
gin up, an’ so at last there I was in a little 
bit of a house, all my own, on Morg’n 
Street, Harford. An’ there 1 lived, quite 
well-to-do, an’ no disgrace to any Knapp 
‘t ever lived, be she who she be. I had 
plenty to do, though hadn't any reg’ lar 
trade. I wa'n't a tail’ress exactly, but I 
could make over their pa’s pant’loons for 
boys, an’ cut out jackets by a pattern for 
‘em; an’ wa’n’t a real mill’ner, but I 
could trim up a bunnet kind o° tasty, an’ 
bleach over a Leghorn or a faney braid as 
well as a perfession’l; I never larnt the 
dress makin’ trade, but I knew how to cut 
little gals’ frocks an’ make their black silk 
apons; an’ I'd rip up an’ press an’ clean 
ladies’ dresses, an’ do over their crape an’ 
love veils, an’ steam up their velvet rib- 
b’ns over the teakettle to raise the pile. 
An’ I sewed over carpets, an’ stitched 
wristban’s,an’—I don’t know what I didn’t 
do them days, for | had what ary Knapp 
I ever see—I mean our branch—had all 
their born days, an’ that was, ‘s I s’pose 
you know, course—fae'lty. 

** An’ the best fam’lies in Harford em- 
ploved me, an’ set by me, an’ knowin’ 
what I was an’ what my an’stors had ben, 
they treated me ‘s if 1 was one of their 
own sort. An’ agin an’ agin I’ve set to 
the same table with sech folks ’s the Wads 
worthses an’ Ellsworthses an’ Terrys an’ 
Wellses an’ Huntin‘tons. An’ I made a 
had all 
the Knapp hank’ rin’ for that, an’ from the 
time | was a mite of a gal I was allers dig 
gin’ an’ seratchin’ in the dirt like a hen, 
stickin’ in seeds an’ slips, an’ pullin’ up 
weeds, snippin’ an’ prunin’ an’ trainin’ an’ 
wat'rin’. An’ I had the beautiflest gar- 
d’n in Harford, an’ made a pretty penny 
outer it too. I sold slips an’ cuttin’s, an’ 


good deal outer my gard’nin’. 


saved seeds o’ my best posies, puttin’ ‘em 
up in little paper cases, pasted over at the 
edges, an’ there was plenty o° cust’mers 
for’em, I ean tell ye. For my sunflowers 
was ’s big as pie plates, my hollyhawks 
jest dazzlin’ to look at, my cant’b’ry-bells 
big an’ blue, my dailyers ’s quilly ‘s 
quills—all colors: I had four kinds o’ 
pinks; I had bach’ lor’s- butt'ns, feather- 
fews, noneserpretties, sweet-williams, chi- 
ny-asters, flowerdelooses, tulups, daffies, 
larkspurs, prince’s-feathers, cock’s-combs, 
red-balm, mournin’- bride, merrygools— 
Oh, I'm all outer breath, an’ I ‘ain't told 
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ve half the blooms I had in that Ha 
gardn. But Leould tell ve! If ‘ty 
drawed out there on that floor an’ » 
to life, couldn't see any plainer) 
‘t this minnit, eves shet orop’n. Aj 
I did set by them beds!) Dr. Ha 
went to the Centre to meetin’ — Dr. H 
he says, one time when he come to 
a past’ral call, says he in his way—he was 
kinder ongraceful, ye know—pinti: 
long finger at me an’ shakin’ it wy 
down, he says: * Loretty, Loretty 
loud an’ sollum, ye know, ‘don’t you se 
your “fections on them fadin’ flowe; 
earth,an’ forgit the never-with’rin’ flo 
heav’n,’ hesays. Ye see he'd ben 
in’ with me, an’ right in the midst ay 
‘mongst 0° his prayer he ketched sight o 
me reachin’ out to pull up a weed in the 
box o° young balsams I was startin’ in the 
house. So ‘tain’t no wonder he was riled. 
for he was dreffle good,an’ was one of them 
folks who, ’s the hymn says, 
‘Knows the wuth o’ prayer, 
An’ wishes offen to be there.’ 

‘Well, ‘twas ‘bout that time, I was 
sayin’, an’ I was a single woman o’ thirty 
seven, or p'raps a leetle more, not wuth 
countin’ on a single woman’s age, when 
there come upon me the biggest, awf lest 
scariest sprise ever come upon any on 
afore, let ‘lone a Knapp—our branch. A 
letter come to me one day from Cap'n 
Akus Chadwick, form'ly Stonin’ton, an 
a friend o° pa’s, but now an old man in 
New Lon’on, an’ this ‘s what he says 
Seems ‘t a ship ‘d come into New Bed 
ford, a whalin’ ship, with a rmark’bl 
story. They'd had rough weather am’ big 
gales, an’ got outer their course, an’ they'd 
sighted land, an’ when they come to’t 
I don’ know how or why they did come 
to't, whether they meant ter or had ter 
they see on the shore a woman, an’ when 
they landed there wa’n’t ary other folks 
on the hull island; nothin’ but four-footed 
critters—wild ones—an’ birds an’ mon 
keys, an’ all kinder outlandish bein’s: 
not a blessed man or woman, not even a 
heath’n or a idle, ’s fur ’s they could tell, 
in the hull deestrick, but on’y jest this one 
poor woman. An’ she couldn't talk no 
more’n Juley Brace to the ‘sylum; an’ 
she was queer-lookin’, an’ her clo’es was 
all outer fash’n, kinder furry an’ skinny 
garm'nts, an’ she had a lonesome, scaret 
kinder look, ‘s if she hadn't ben much in 
cump ny. An’ yit with ‘t all there was 
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er r’spectable ‘pearance, an’ Oh, 
I'm all stuffed up, an’ can’t swaller 
[Im livin’ over “nh my mind the 
ime I read them words, an’ was 

all ‘na heap by ‘em. Jest hand 

lem posies a minnit, an’ I'll be all 

ina jiffy. There, now I can go on. 

it all, he says, there was a strong 

Knapp look about this unfort’nate isl ‘nder ; 
she favored ‘em so strong the 
mate, a Mystic man, who'd offen 

| the story o’ pa’s shipwreck an’ Coret- 

s drownin’, thought he'd orter *nquire 

the matter. The cap'n the ship 
a Seotechman, an’ the sailors was 
stly Portergeese, an’ Sandwidgers, an’ 
kKannakers, an’ she wouldn't take no 
notice ary on an’ tried to run 
uvay. But when *Lias Mallry, the mate, 
went up to her she stopped an’ looked ‘t 
him, an’ kinder gabbled a leetle bit, in a 
sbery sorter way, an’ when he ast her 
to come aboard, she follered like a lamb. 
An’ they fetched her along, an’ the more 
they see on her—I mean *Lias, who was 
the only one ‘t knowed the Knappses, our 
branch—the more ’t seemed sure an’ sar- 
tin “t this was reely an’ truly, strange as 
‘t might be, Coretty Knapp, who'd ben 
ost more’n thirty year afore. There's no 
ise my tryin’ to tell you how I felt, or 
what I done jest at fust; when I read that 
letter I couldn't seem to sense it one 
mite, an’ yit in half an hour ’t seemt’s if 
ld a-knowed it a year, an’ I never mis- 
doubted that “twas true ‘s gospil, an’ that 
my poor dear little twin sister Coretty ‘d 
ben found an’ was comin’ home to me. 

“I gin up pa t’'wunst; he’d ’a ben too 
old now, even fora Knapp, an’ I see plain 
enough ‘t he must be deader’n dead; but 
oh, what ‘twas to realize *t I had a reel 
flesh an’ blood sister, queer an’ onciv’ lized 
s she must be a’ter livin’ in the back woods 
so long! The letter went on to say that 
‘Lias Mall’ry was on his way to Har’ford 
this very minnit, *bringin’ Miss Knapp to 
her only livin’ rlation’—that was me. 
An’ “t said they was goin’ to bring her jest 
’s she was when they ketched her, so’s 
[ could see her in her nat’ral state: an’ 
who had a better right? ‘But land's 
sake!’ I says to myself ‘s I lay that letter 
down, ‘how she'll look a-comin’ through 
Harford streets all skinny an’ furry, an’ 
jabbery ’s they d’scribe her! I do hope 
she'll take a carrge.” Well, I couldn't 
stand all this alone, an’ I put on my bun- 
nit an’ shaw] an’ went up to Dr. Hawes’s, 
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an’ to Deae’n Colt’ns’s, an’ over to Sister 
Pitkins’s, an’ 1 told ‘em all this amazin’ 
histry, wonderf ler than Rob’nson Crusoe 
or Riley's Narr'tive. An’ secli a stir ’s it 
made in quiet old Harford you'd never 
bleeve. <Afore I'd fairly got hum an’ took 
off my things, folks begun to eall. Ev'ry 
one wanted to know ‘f ‘twas reely an 
truly so, an’ ‘f I had a reel live heath'’n 
sister comin’ home from them far-away 
countries where ev'ry prospeck pleases an’ 
only man is vile. But this part ont I 
wouldn't hear to fora minnit. *Whatever 
she is,’ I says, ‘she ain’t a heath’n. She's 
a Knapp, born ‘f not bred, an’ there never 
was a heath’n “mong the Knappses sence 
Knappses was fust made. Mebbe she ain’t 
a perfesser,” I says, * prob'ly ain't, for she 
‘ain't had no settled min’ster or sech priv- 
‘leges, but she don’t have nothin’ to do 
with idles an’ sech fool’shness,’ I says. 
But I could see “t they was countin’ on 
suthin’ outer this for monthly concert, 
an’ that stirred me up a leetle; but I jest 
waited. An’ bimeby—what do you think 
oO this?—there wasa cmitty waited ou me. 
Am’ sech a time! 

**There was P’fessor Phelps o° the Con- 
gv’ational Sem’nary, an’ P’fessor Spencer 
o Wash’n't’n Collige, an’ Elder Day, the 
Baptist min’ster; an’ there was one o’ the 
Dem'eratic ed’tors, an’ some one from the 
Connetcut Curnt, an’ Dr. Barnes, 0° 
Weth’stield, a infiddle, who'd writ a sorter 
Tom Painey book that was put inter the 
stove by ev'ry Christian got hold on it. 
An’ there was Mr. Gallagher from the 
deaf an’ dumb ‘sylum, an’ Dr. Cook from 
the crazy ‘sylum, an’ Mr. Williams, the 
*Piseople min’ster, an’ Priest O’Conner, 
the Catlvlic, an’ Pars’n Loomis, the Meth- 
‘dist. That's ‘bout all, b'leeve, but there 
may ‘a ben some I disremember arter all 
these years. An’ what do you think— 
what do you think they wanted? “Twas 
some time afore I could see through their 
talk myself, for they was all big scholars, 
an’ you know them’s the hardest sort to 
comprend. But bimeby I made out ‘t 
they was all dreffle ’xcited about this story 
o’ my sister, for it gin “em a chance they'd 
never ’xpected to git, of a bran’-new hu- 
man bein’ growed up without ‘precept or 
*xample,’ ’s they say, or ary idee o’ reli 
gion or pol’tics or church gov’nment, or 
doctrines of any sort. An’ they'd all got 
together an’ ‘greed, ‘f I was willin’, they'd 
jest ‘xper'ment on Coretty Knapp. Well, 
‘t fust I didn’t take t’ the idee one speck. 
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ved kinder onnat’ral an’ onhuman 
work pullin’ to pieces an’ patchin’ 
1’ fittin’ in seraps to this poor, onfor- 
empty sorter soul “t had straved 
off from its hum ina Christian land 
strick schools an’ meetin’s, an’ all 
priv lewes, instead o’ takin’ her right 
‘our hearts an’ ‘fections, an’ larnin’ 
‘t she orter know. °T seemed ‘s if 

‘ter let “xper'ments alone, an’ go to 

n’ an’ ecoss'tin’ up this poor lost 
vhich was wuth far more’n ninety 
e which goes not astray. 

But howsomepro—as Elder Cheese 
ised to say—they was all, ’s I said 
larned men, an’ most on “em good 

too, an’ ’s they was all ‘greed, an’ I 

mly one, an’ a woman too, I gin up. 

\ ore they left ‘twas all settled t they 
should all have a try at poor sister Coret- 
n’ all persent their own views on re 
1, pol'ties, an’ so forth. An’ me nor 
uly was to make nor meddle afore 
d, or try to prej'dice her one way or 
er; an’ so they ‘xpected to find out 
{ the nat’ral mind would take ter, or 
ther there was anything ‘t all in he- 
‘ry ways. I could ‘a telled that 
t afore they b’gun, but I thought I'd 
em find ‘t out their own way. 
You might think, mebbe, ld ben searet 
tthe r’sult. For what a dreffle thing 
ior Coretty “d ben talked over by Elder 
a dreffle glib talker, ’s all Baptists 
n’ a reel good man, ’s most on ‘em is, 
ri say shouldn't, bein’ a Knapp 
elf, with all the Knappses’ d’slike to 
‘ doetrines—what “f she'd ben talked 
to ‘mersion an’ close emmunion 
vs, an’ ben dipped ‘stead o° sprinkled ? 
Ov agin, she’d b'lieved all the Cath’lie 

t let on, an’ swallered his ean‘les an’ 

ids an’ fish an’ sech popish things. Or 

iss Still, s‘pose she'd backslid hully, an’ 

t her trust in Dr. Barnes's talk, b’com- 

an infiddle, like unter the fool that 
said in his heart. But some way or 
Vother wa’n’t a mite fraid. I fell right 

ack on my faith in a overrulin’ Prov- 
dence, an’ p’r’aps more on Knapp ways, 
in’ felt all the time Coretty ‘d come out 
right at the eend. 

‘But you see she hadn't come yit, an’ 
the thing waster know whether you could 
make her un‘erstan’ anything till she'd 
larnt to talk. °F she could only gabble, 
how was any on us to know whether she 
gabbled Baptistry or ’Piscopality or what- 
all, an’ we'd got to wait an’ see. An’ 
Vor. LXXTX.—No. 473.—65 
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Mr. Gallagher, o° the ‘svlum, he wanted 
to try her on signs fust, an’ see ‘f he 
couldn't Cmmunicate with her right off 
by snappin’ his fingers an’ serewin’ up his 
featur’san’ pintin’ at her inthatdumb way 
they do up the ‘svlum. He said ‘twas 
more nat ral to do that way than to talk; 
but then he didn’t know much about the 
Knappses an’ their powers speech. An’ 
Dr. Cook, the crazy doctor, he said he was 
intrested in the brains part the subjick, 
an’ he'd jest liketer get at ‘em; he wanted 
to see what ‘fect on her head an’ “djacent 
parts this queer sorter retired life ‘d had 
An’ so they went on till they went off 
‘Well, might well come to the pint 
o’ my story, an’ the blessed minnit I fust 
see my twin sister, my tother half, you 
might say, for “twas reely her, a-comin’ 
in at the gate. “Twa'n't so bad I ‘xpect 
ed. Td kinder got my head sot on picters 
o the Eskimoses in my jography, with 
butflo-robes tied round ’em, an’ I was 
rlieved when I see her get outer the car- 
rge with ‘Lias Mall’ry lookin’ quite re- 
spect ble an’ Knappy. To be sure she had 
skins on, but she'd gone an’ made ‘em 
inter a reel fair likeness o’ my plainest 
ev ry-day dresses, cut gorin’ an’ sorter fit- 
tin’ in at the waist,an’ with the skirt pretty 
long, “bout to the tops her gaiters. An’ 
she had quite a nice-lookin’ bunnit on, 
braided o° some kinder furrin grass or 
straw, hum-made course, an’ not jest in 
the latest fash’n, but that wa‘n’t to be 
*xpected, when she'd made it ‘fore ever 
seein’ one. An’ she was dreffle tanned 
an’ freckled an’ weather-beat like, but, oh, 
my! my! wa'n’t she a Knapp all over, 
from head to foot! Ev'ry featur’ favored 
some the famly. There was Uncle 
Zadock’s long nose, an’ gran’mer’s square 
chin, an’ Aunt Hopey’s thick eyebrows, 
an’ dear pa’s pacin’ walk, an’ over an’ 
above all there was me all over her, ’s if 
I was a-lookin’ ‘t myself in a lookin’-glass. 
I dun know what I done fora minnit. I 
eried an’ I choked an’ I blowed my nose, 
an’ | couldn't say one blessed word till I 
swallered hard an’ set my teeth, an’ then 
T bust out, ‘Oh,Coretty Knapp, I’m glad to 
see ye! how’s your health? I'd forgot 
for a minnit “bout her not talkin’, but I 
own I was beat when she jest says, ’s. good 
*s Leould say it myself, says she, ‘Thank 
ye, sister Loretty; how's vourn?) An’ 
we shook hands an’ kissed each other. 
I'd been so ‘fraid she'd rub noses or hit 
her forrid on the ground-—-s'lammin’, ’s 
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the books o’ travels says—an’ then she 
took one cheer an’ I took another, an’ we 
both took a good look ‘t each other, for 
vou know we hadn't met anywheres for 
the longest spell. An’ I forgot all about 
‘Lias Mall’ry till he says, * You see, Miss 
Knapp, she speaks pretty good, don’t she ? 
Them Seoteh an’ Portergeese an’ so on 
couldn't get a word out on her, but ’s soon 
she heerd good Connect’cut spoke, she 
picked “t right up ‘s slick ’s anything.’ 
*O’ course I did, Mr. Mallry,’ says Co- 
retty. ‘Tnever could abide them furriners. 
United States talk ’s good enough for me,’ 
says she. ‘ Knapp all over,’ says I; ‘an’ 
now do take off your things an’ jest make 
vourself to hum, an’ le’s have a good old- 
fashioned talk, for I’ain’t seen none o’ my 
folks for so long.’ 
‘But when she took off her bunnit an’ 
I see how the poor thing ‘d ben an’ gone 
an’ twisted up her hair behind in the same 
tight, knobby, Knappy way all the Knapps- 
es—the female part o’ our branch, I mean 
had fixed theirn for gen’rations farzino, 
I ‘most ‘Course she hadn't 
no hair-pins nor shoestring to fas’n ’t with, 
but she’d tied it tight ’s tight with some 
kind o’ barky stuff, an’ stuck a big thorn 
in to keep it there. 
‘Well, you won't care ’bout our talk; 
it was all folksy an’ Knappy an’ *bout 
fam'ly matters, for we had lots to talk 
about. lost all run the fam’ly 
an’ neighbors, never hearin’ a word for 
more'n thirty year. In fae’, she'd forgot 
all about pa an’ ma an’ me, ’s was nat’ral, 
with not a livin’ soul to talk to, for she 
owned right up she'd never seed a human 
bein’, or heerd a word o’ speech, or seen a 
paper, sence T see her last in that dreffle 
spell o’ weather out to sea. So I'll jest 
jump over to where the ’xperiment was 
tried an’ how it come out. Td kep’ my 
prommus an’ never said one word about 
religion,or pol'ties,or church goverment, 
or anything o’ that kind, though I did 
ache to know her views. 


eried agin. 


¥ ** An’ they all come in, the ev’nin’ arter 
we she arriv, the e’mitty, I mean, to have it 
out with her. Coretty didn’t s’rmise ‘twas 
an ‘xperiment—she thought ‘twas a sorter 
visitin’ time, an’ she was dreffle fond o’ 
comp’ny,an’ never had much chance for 
‘t. So there she set, a-knittin’ (she took to 
that right off, an’ ‘fore I'd done ecastin’ on 
for her she ketched it outer my hands an’ 
“Twill be stronger with double 
thread, Loretty,’ an’ she ravelled it out 
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an’ done it over double). She set 
knittin’, ’s I said afore, an’ I set ¢] 
her, an’ the e’mitty they set row 
they'd ‘greed ’mong theirselves how | 
do it, an’ who'd have the fust c¢! 
an’ arter a few p'lite remarks abou 
weather an’ her health, an’ 
Williams, the ’Piscople min’ster, | 
An’ he says: ‘Miss Knapp, I s*pos: 
wa'’n’t no Chureh in your place o 
dence, seein’ *t there was so few °) 
tants. But even ’f there'd a-ben » 
a parish,’ says he, ‘there couldn't ’ 
no reel Church’ (he spoke it with ae 
C,’s all ’Piscoples does),‘’s there wa’) 
prop ly fixed-up priest, nor no bisl 
put his hands on one,’ he says. (MM: 
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I don’t give jest the very words, but | 
the meanin’ straight.) ‘No, sir,’ 
sister,‘ there wa’n't a meetin’-house « 
hull island, nor any means 0’ grace o 
that kind; for there wa’n’t no folks 
me, an’ you can’t have a prosp'rou 
ligious s’ciety without folks. But ‘ft 
had ben,’ she says, ribbin’ away at 
stockin’ top, two an’ one, two an’ 
says she, ‘ we'd ’a lis’ned to a few « 
dates, an’ s’lected a suit’ble party, li 
s'ciety meetin’, an’ called him. For) 
self,’ says she, ‘I don’t set much by 
applestollic success’n.’ 

‘Well, I was beat agin, spite o’ 
knowin’ the strong feelin’ o’ the fan 
on that very pint; for how on airt! 
she picked up sech sound an’ good idevs 
*way off in that rurul deestrick ? 
ye,ye can’t ’xplain it on ary other gro 
than ways; “twas Knapp ways. 
Williams he looked a mite riled, but 
was a dreffle pleasant man, an’ he k 
on, though the others they sorter smiled 
T can't ree’lect all he said, but ‘twas “bout 
the orders in the Church, the deac’ns «1 
presbyter’ans an’ bishops, an’ he talk 
‘bout thecreed an’ otherart’cles,an’ collicks 
an’ lit’nies, an’ all them litigieal things 
He did talk beautiful, I own it mys 
an’ my mouth was all in my heart for 
spell, for Coretty kep’ so still, an’ seem: 
’s if she was a-listenin’ an’ med 'tati! 
But in a minnit I see she was jest coun! 
her stitches to set her seam, an’ I was 
rlieved. An’ when he got through talk: 
he handed her a prayer-book, jest a com 
mon one, he called it, an’ a little cat 
chism. Coretty took ‘em, perlite 
please, an’ she looked ‘t the covers, an’ sli 
says, very p'lite, ‘Much obleeged to y: 
sir, but they don’t seemter int’rest m: 
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vay. I can make up prayers for 
“f it’s all the same to vou,’ she 
till dreffle p'lite; ‘an’ this cat’chism 
seem to go t’ the right spot, ’s fur 
consarned,’ says she, not op’nin’ it 
‘but Im jest ‘s much obleeged to 
n’ she went on knittin’. 
Elder Day he op’ned the subjeck 
ptistry. Fust sister Coretty lisned 
y ’s she had afore, but he hadn't 
y got to his see*ndly afore she pricked 
rears an’ jumped 's if suthin’ ‘d hit 
n’ she lay down her stockin’ an’ 
ned up, an’ she looked him right in 
ve; an’ ‘fore he was half-way to the 
she broke out, an’ she says: * El 
Day, I don’t want to be imp'lite to 
ny in my sister's house, an’ me jest 


vut there’s suthin’ in me that ree- 
stand them doctrines yourn 
er minnit, they rile me so. No, I 
¢ stand it! she says, with her face 
red, an’ her eyes snappin’, an’ she 
n to gether up her things, an’ git up 
‘her cheer fora run. But I went up 
her an’ whispered to her, an’ sorter 
ithed her down, for I see what ‘twas, 
old Knapp feelin’ ‘gainst Baptists 
d ben growin’ up an’ ‘nereasin’ for 
cent ries was all comin’ inside on her 
inst an’ tearin’ her up; but Elder Day 
st said, ’s pleasant ’s pie-erust. he says, 
- her ‘lone, Miss Knapp, an’ I'll read 
/ «a soothin’ varse or two,’ and he up 
th a little leather-eovered book, an’ he 
read out: 
\ few drops 0’ water dropped from a man’s han’, 
t baptissum an’ think it will stan’ 
the head of a child that is under the euss, 


that has no warrant in Seripter for us.’ 


‘*He was goin’ on, but Coretty she jest 
jumped up, makin’ her cheer fall over 
lh a bang, an’ she slat her work down 
run outer the room, her knittin’ bob- 

i’ a’ter her, for the ball o’ yarn was in 

r pocket. I went a’ter her to coax her 
back, but she kep’ a-sayin’, ‘Oh, Loretty, 
What's the matter me! I'm jest bilin’ 
an bubblin’ an’ swellin’ up inside, an’ I 
feel 'sif nothin’ could help me but burnin’ 
ip a few Baptists,’ she says. An’ I says, 
Keep ’s quiet ’s you can, sister; it’s dreffle 
trvin’, [ know, an’ it’s all come on you 
wunst 


the strong Knapp feelin’ agin 
em—but come back to the keepin’-room 
in’ we'll change the subjeck.’ An’ she 
come. An’ then Priest O'Conner, the 
Cath’lie, he begun at her, an’ he was jest 
$ smooth ’s silk, an’ he talked reel fluent 
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‘bout the saints,an’ purg’t’ry, an’ Fridays, 
an’ the bach’lor state for min’sters, an’ 
penances, an’ Id’ know whatall. An’ Co 
retty she was hard at work at her knittin’, 
an’ when he stopped to take breath, an’ 
pull out some beads an’ medals an jingly 
trink’ts that sort, she kinder started if 
she'd jest waked up, an’ she says, ‘’Xecuse 
me, Mr. O'Conner, I lost the thread o’ 
what you was sayin’ for a minnit, but 1 
won't trubble ye to goover “tagin; I don't 
seemter take to Cath’lies, an’ I never 
wear beads.’ An’ she went on knittin’. 
so ‘twas with ‘em all—Piscople, 
Baptist, Meth dist—ev'ry livin’ soul on 
"em, they done their best, an’ never p'duced 
any impression ‘tall. But bimeby P’ fessor 
Phelps, the Congr’ation’] Senm’nary, he 
got his turn,an’ begun. Oh, how she did 
jest drink it in! She dropped her knittin’ 
an’ set up and leaned forrud, an’ she 
smiled, an’ nodded her head, an’ beat 
her hands up an’ down, an’ tapped her 
foot *s if she was hearin’ the takin’est 
music; she ‘most purred, she seemed so 
comfort’ ble an’ sat’sfied. Oneet in a while 
she'd up an’ say suthin’ herself ‘fore he 
could say it. Frinstanee, when he come 
to foreord’nation an’ says, ‘My good wo 
man, I hope soon ter *xplain to you ‘bout 
the won’ful decrees 0’ God, an’ how they 
are His etarnel purpose.an’’— ‘Don’t put 
verself out to do that, pfessor,” she says. 
course I know aceordin’ to the 
couns'l of His own will He ‘th foreordain 
ed whats’ever cometh to pass; but I'd jest 
like to hear you preach on that subjeck.’ 
An’ when he alluded to some havin’ ben 
‘lected to everlastin’ life, she says, kinder 
low, to herself like, ‘ Out of His mere good 
pleasure from all etarnity, I spose.’ The 
very words o’ the cat’eliism, ve see, an’ she 
never goin’ to weekly cat’chism or month 
ly r'view! An’ when he stopped a minnit 
she says, all ‘xeited like, ‘Now I eall that 
talk, an’ it’s the very fust I've heerd to 
night.’ Then he took a book out of his 
pocket. "Twas a copy of the old New 
England primer, with whity-blue covers 
outside an’ the ecat’chism inside, an’ he 
says, ‘ Miss Knapp, p'raps you ain't f’mil 
iar with this little book, but—’ She 
ketched it right outer his hand, an’ the 
tears they come right up inter her eyes, 
an’ she says, in a shaky voice, ‘I don’t 
think I ever see ‘t afore, p’fessor, but it 
‘pears to be the Westminster Shorter.’ 
Then she jest give way an’ cried all over 
it till "twas soppin’. An’ she did jest hang 
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on ter his words when he come to the 
prob ble futur’ o’ most folks, an’ how the 
eatchism says thev’re ‘under His wrath 
lible to all the 
mis'ries o’ this life, to death itself, an’ the 
pains hell f'rever.’ 


an’ cuss, an’ so made 


She jest kep’ time 
to them words with her head an’ her hands 
an’ her feet ’s if ‘twas an old toon she'd 
knowed all her born days. 

‘An’ so ‘twas, right straight through ; 
they tried her on ev'rything, an’ ‘twas 
allus the same come-out; she picked an’ 
kep’ all the Knappses had allus stood to, 
an’ throwed away what the Knappses ‘d 
d’sliked. She ’most pitched her knittin’, 
ball an’ all, at the Dem’eratie newspaper 
man; an’ when the Connet’cut Curnt 
ed’tor laid down the Whig platform, she 
called out loud: ‘I’m on that; that’s my 
pol’cy. ? Poor Mr. 
Gallagher, he didn’t make out to ec’ mmuni- 
cate with her’s he ’xpected. He tried her 
on a bible story in signs, but a’ter lookin’ 
at him aminnit she turned way an’ says: 
‘Poor creeter, can’t he talk any He must 
‘a ben cast away some time, I guess, an’ 
‘tis sorter dum‘ing to the speech, as I 
orter know. But he'll pick *t up agin.’ 
An’ the doctor from the crazies, an’ the 
p fessor from Wash’n't'n Collige, they 
tried all kinds 0’ brainy tricks on her, but 
her head was ’s sound as their own, an’ 
made on the good old Knapp patt’n. 
An’—oh, I wish you could ‘a seen how 
foolish Dr. Barnes looked when she says 
to him, a’ter he'd op’ned out his infiddle 
b'liefs—or unb'liefs. Says she: ‘Now, 
you jest hush up. I sh’d think you'd be 
ashamed, a'ter livin’ here in a Christian 
land ‘mong Congr’ation’lists all your 
days, an’ not know who made you, an’ 
what your chief eend is, an’ what the 
Scripters prine’p'ly teach. Even Il knowed 
that,’ she says, ‘an’ me in a heath’n land 
grav’n im‘ges.’ 

‘Tm = spinnin’ out my story in reel 
Knapp way—they're a long-winded lot— 
but [ll try to bind off now. But fust I 
must tell ye ‘bout the time I showed Co- 
retty my gard'n. 


see 


She'd ben anxious to 
said she lotted on flowers. an’ had 
dreffle pretty ones on th’ island, kinder 
tropicky an’ queer, but she wanted ter see 
some hum ones. So I took her out an’ 
showed her my beds. “Twas July, an’ 
my gard’n was like a rainbow, or a patch- 
work comf'ter—all colors. She walked 
round an’ looked at the roses an’ pinks 
an all, an’smelt at’em, an’ seemed pleased. 
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somehow I’m kinder dis’ p'inte: 
she says; ‘Id’ know why, but ¢ 

suthin’ lackin’.’ I jest kep’ still, an 

er led her ‘long down the walk to 
ner ‘hind the row o’ box, an’ fust 
knowed she was standin’ by the bed , 
terneggs. She stood stock-still a m 
then she held up both hands am’ erie: 
‘Oh, C‘rinthians!’ 

“Twas the fust time she'd eve, 
the ‘xpression; there never ’d ben 
‘easion for for she’d had sech a 
sorter life. A’ter that she was 
hangin’ round that bed, like a cat r 
a valerium patch, ‘tendin’ them po 
weedin’ ‘em, wat’rin’, tyin’ up, pi 
‘em, wearin’ ‘em, an’ keepin’ ’em i: 
room. “Twas a dretfle comfort to 
her with me; but ‘twa’n't to last; | 
that ‘most 's soon’s she got settled «i 
with She b’gun to droop an’ 
down, an’ to look pindlin’ am’ lean lik: 
bleached out. I tried not to see it 
talked ’s if ‘twas change o’ air, an’ ¢ 
up her r'tired life, an ’s if she'd soon 
up, an’ grow to a good old Knapp 
But when she b'gun to e’mplain fe 
creepy an’ goose-fleshy an’ shiv'ry, to 
her head was het up’ an’ her feet ‘m 
froze, I couldn't shet my eyes to 
longer; I knowed the sympt'ms too ws 
it was the old Knapp enemy, dum’-aigyer 
She was awful young for that, not fo 
yit, an’ the Knappses mostly lived to 
eighty or ninety. But I'll tell you | 
I reas’ned ‘t out to myself. The fami’), 
the rest on ‘em--was all their lives tak 
in gradjal like, stronger an’ stronger. ‘s 
they could bear ’em, the Knapp b'li 
One a’ter t’other they got ‘em, like tec 
an’ so they could stand it. But jest think 
on ‘t a minnit, that poor dear gal took in 
all them b'liefs—aw’ strong ones they was, 
too, the strongest goin’—in jest a few days’ 
time. Foreord’nation, ‘lection, etari’| 
pun’shment, the Whig platform, Congr’) 
tion'l s‘ciety gov’nment, United States 
langwidge, white-oak cheese, butterneges 
—in short, the hull set o’ Knapp ways, s! 
took ’em all,’s you might say, one 
swaller. No wonder they disagreed wi 
her, an’ left her nothin’ fort but to tak 
the only one left ‘t she hadn't took a’read) 
—the Knapp shakes! 

‘I didn’t say nothin’ "bout it to her; | 
never spoke o’ the family trubble al! 
an’ I knowed she'd never heard on ’t i 
her life. She kep’ up an’ ’bout for a spell, 
but one day she come to see me, an’ sli 


me. 
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very quiet an’ carm, ‘Loretty, ‘f 
rive me the sareepan I'll jest set 
cam’ mile an’ hardhack to steep, an’ 
strip o' red flann’l round my neck 
bed.’ My heart sunk way down 
erd her: but I see ‘t she'd left out 
the receipt, so L hoped ‘twan’t so 
| feared. But jest ’s she was goin’ 
ier bedroom she turned round an’ 
\n’ mebbe a peppergrass poult’ce 
;ottoms o’ my feet would be a good 
vin’ thing,’ she says. There was 
» in my throat, but 1 thinks to my- 
Never mind, ‘f she don’t ‘lude to the 
An’ I was pickin’ the pepper- 
in’ wond'rin’ if ‘twas the smell o’ 
t made my eyes so wet an’ smarty, 
she ealls me softly, an’ she says, 
I'm drefile sorry to trubble ye, 
ou could give me another piller, 
thin one, be *bleeged.’ Then 
‘twas all over, an’ never had 
ino hope agin. 
You'll ’xeuse me, ladies, from talkin’ 
i more ‘bout that time. I think on't 
ch, dear knows; [dream on't,an’ wake 


with my piller all wet, but ‘tain’t good for 

to say too much “bout it. She wa’n’t 
long; her dum’-aigger wa'n’t very 
chironie, ’s the doctors says, but sharp an’ 


quick, An’ jest three weeks from the day 
sie come home to me she'd added one 
more to the long list o’ things she’d had 
to larn in sech a lim’ted per’od, poor gal, 
an took in the Knapp way o’ dyin’. 

An’ ‘twas a quiet way, peace’ble, still 
like, not makin’ no great fuss bout it, but 
ready an’ willin’. She didn’t want much 
waitin’ on, only fresh posies—butterneggs 
o course—in the wineglass on the stand by 
her bed; an’ ye may be sure she allus had 
‘em there. An’ I pieked all I had, an’ 
stuck ‘em in pitchers an’ mugs an’ bowls, 
an’ stood ‘em on the mantel-shelf, an’ on 
the chest o’ drawers, an’ any place t would 
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hold ‘em, an’ the room was all lit up with 
‘em—an’ with her hope an’ faith an’ pa 
tient ways too—an’ so she seemed to pass 
right through a shinin’ yeller path till 
we lost sight on her, where it ended, [ 
‘ain't the leastest doubt, in the gold’n 
streets heav'n,. 

‘But I ’xpect to see her agin ‘fore 
very long. There’s more o’ the faim’ ly 
tother side than there is here now, an’ 
when I think o’ all the tribe o’ Knappses 
in that land ‘eross the river, why, I think 
Ud be kinder glad to go there myself; 
‘twould be most like goin’ to Thanksgiv- 
in’ “t the old homestid. An’ I was sayin’ 
to Marthy Husted yist'day—she looks 
ater me now, ye know—'t I had a kinder 
creepy, goose-tleshy, shiv’ry feelin’ some- 
times, ‘t my head was all het up, an’ my 
feet ‘most froze, an’ I guessed she better be 
lookin’ at the yarb bags up garr't, an’ 
layin’ in a little red flann’l, in case o’ any 
sickness in the fam’ly. An’, ‘Marthy,’ I 
says, ‘1 s’pose there's a harder piller in 
the house ’n the one I'm usin’—a thin one, 
you know.’ An’ I am glad the butter- 
negys is comin’ in seas’n.”” 

As we came away from the little brown 
house and drove along toward Greenwich 
we were silent for a little. Then I ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Jane Benedict, how much 
truth is there in that wild tale?) Was her 
sister shipwrecked, and did she appear‘af- 
ter many days? For pity’s sake enlight- 
en me, for my head is ‘all het up,’ as 
Aunt Loretty would say!” 

‘She was an only child,” answered 
Jane, calmly, as she touched Billy licht- 
ly with the whip. ‘*I believe her father 
was a sailor, and was lost at sea. She 
herself lived as house-keeper for many 
years with Dr. Lounsbury, of Stamford, 
who wrote that queer book on heredity 
Heirship, I think he called it. Perhaps 


she imbibed some of his ideas.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SURGERY. 


BY W. W. KEEN, M.D. 


N no department of medicine has there 

been more rapid and in many respects 
more astonishing progress in recent years 
than in surgery. This progress is due 
chiefly to two things—the introduction of 
antiseptic methods, and to what we have 
learned from laboratory work and experi- 
ments upon animals, 


It has long been known that a ‘‘simple” 
fracture, in which the skin is unbroken, 
anda ‘‘compound” fracture, in which the 
skin is broken and the air has easy access 
to the fractured bone, were vastly different 
in their dangers; but why the communi- 
cation with the air was so dangerous was 
a mystery. Of late years, however, the 
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germs existing in the atmosphere, and on 
every material coming into contact with 
the wound, such as dirty clothing, ordi- 
narily clean instruments, the skin of the 
patient, the hands of the surgeon, and the 
dressings, have been investigated by a 
large number of observers, and it has been 
abundantly proved that infection comes 
not from the wound per se, but from the 
exterior, and that this infeetion from with- 
out is the cause of inflammation and of its 
speedy sequel, the formation 
(that is, matter’). 


of ** pus” 
Once that pus begins 
to form, fever, abscesses, blood poisoning, 
gangrene, erysipelas, one or all, may start 
up into ominous and fatal activity. In- 
flammation and suppuration (that is, the 
formation of pus), then, are the causes of 
all these evil processes. They are all eall- 
ed briefly “septic” (that is, ‘* poisonous”) 
Hence antiseptic” methods 
are those that prevent inflammation and 
suppuration. 


pre CESSES, 


Now we see why a compound fracture, 
or any other ** open” wound (that is, one 
in which the protective defence of the skin 
is destroyed), is so much more dangerous 
than a simple fracture, or a subcutaneous 
wound. It arises from the fact that these 
septic germs, or ** microbes,” have easy ac- 
cess to the tissues, and once there, multi- 
ply with almost ineredible rapidity,* and 
quickly set up inflammation and suppura- 
tion and their consequences. At first it 
was thought that the chief danger lay in 
atmospheric germs, but later investiga- 
tions have proved that the skin of the pa- 
tient, and especially the hands of the sur- 
geon, and his instruments and sponges, 
and even his dressings, are far more fre- 
quent sources of infection. 

Perhaps I cannot better illustrate the 
ditference between the old, or ** 


septic,” 
and the new, or 


“antiseptic,” surgery than 
by deseribing two amputations, one such 
as was commonly done, for instance, dur- 
ing the late war, and the other such as 
is done now by every good surgeon. In 
fact, it is only within the last ten or fif- 
teen years that antiseptic surgery has be- 
come generalized in the profession, 

Let us suppose an amputation above the 
elbow, and the operator the best surgeon 

* Professor Gradle single mi- 
crobe (so small that forty billions would weigh less 


estimates that a 


than a grain), if it have ample room and abundant 
food, will increase so rapidly that in twenty-four 
hours there would be fifteen millions of them, and 
in three days they would form a mass weighing 800 
tons! 
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of the late war. The arm was not s; 
ly prepared, except that it would be ; 
ed of its coarse dirt arising from thy 
dent, but that would be all. The i) 
ments were taken out of an ordinar 
and placed on a table, and during ¢} 
eration were frequently placed up: 
patient’s clothing, soiled often by t 
cident necessitating the operation, as 
If 
struments or sponges fell upon thi 
they would be picked up, dipped into 
ter, and then used with innocent equa 
itv. Thesponges, washed and dried 
the last operation, were simply thi 
into a basin 


as by more or less wearing. 


of ordinary water 

hands of the surgeon were as clea) 
gentleman would always keep his |) 
The amputation having been don 
arteries were tied with silk threads 
** ligatures’) 


, one end of each being 


long. These ends were left hangin« 
of the wound at any convenient 
and in an amputation of a mus 
thigh might number a score or n 


Hemorrhage having been checked 
two flaps were sewed together with wi) 
silk threads, called sutures.” In threa: 
ing the needle, the thread would oft: 
shaped into a point by the lips, or, 
being wetted with septic saliva, wi 


be rolled between septic fingers. A.) 
of lint, or often a piece of soft old Ji) 


rag,’ spread with grease, 
placed upon the stump, and a suitable ba 


dage applied. The next day the dvr 


‘ 


some 


ings were removed, and the wound was 
redressed in a similar manner. At 

end of twenty four or forty eight hours 
fever would in, called 
books ‘‘surgieal fever,” 


set in text 
thus assumi! 
that a surgical operation always resulted 
in such a fever; nor was the assumpti: 
erroneous. This would continue for s« 
eral days, the temperature ranging fro 
102° to 104° or 105° F. In a few days 
when suppuration became established (a1 
this was almost always expected by 
surgeon), the fever would gradually su 
side, and later the suppuration also wou 
diminish. 
days the 


our 


At the end-of a week or t 
surgeon would pull gently o: 
ligature, to see if it had rotte: 
loose from the blood-vessel and could | 
removed. If the wound became undul\ 
inflamed, poultices would be applied; an 
finally, after three or four weeks, the lig 
atures would all have been removed, and 
the wound would soon be healed. Very 


each silk 
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_jndeed, would a wound heal with- 
ippuration. If it did, it always ex 
remark, and would be recounted as 
cieal triumph. Often, on the other 
erave complications arose by the 
abscesses 


tion of erysipelas and 


ene were fertile sources of danger, 
rv often of death; while secondary 
hage—that is, hemorrhage follow- 
emature rotting of the ligatures on 
ood-vessels-—-was always a possible 
equently an actual and formidable 
rto life. A serious operation from 
the patient recovered in less than 
ith was a ** remarkable case.” 
nirast this with a similar operation 
ned to-day by any ordinarily well 
‘ted surgeon. The day beforehand, 
skin in a wide area around the site 
proposed operation will first be 
»bed by a nail-brush with soap and 
then with ether, then with some 
septie solution, most frequently at the 
sent day a solution of corrosive subli- 
e, one part to one thousand of water, 
| then covered with an antiseptic dress- 
until the operation is begun. The 
object of this is to free the skin from dirt 
and fatty matter, making it surgically 
clean and free from Even the 
immaeulate hands of a bride, surgically 
speaking, are dirty! The instruments 
|| have been boiled in a covered vessel 
for fifteen minutes, or disinfected by car- 
bolic acid or some equivalent germicide, 
uid are then placed in a tray filled with 
an antiseptic solution. In the cleaning 
f them after the last operation all rough 
ind more or less inaccessible places where 
germs may accumulate (especially, for in- 
stance, the joints) will have been scrupu- 
lously disinfected. If during the opera- 
tion an instrument is laid down, it is never 
placed on the clothing of the patient, but 
either is replaced in the tray, or laid upon 
towels which have been dipped in a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate and spread all 
over the patient's person and clothing all 
around the field of operation. 

After an operation the sponges are 
thrown away if they have become infeet- 
ed from pus; but if not,they are very care- 
fully disinfected,and then kept permanent- 
ly in a earbolie solution. At the next 
operation they are placed in a tray con- 
taining some antiseptic, or at least water 
which has been boiled, for heat has been 
found to be one of the best antisepties. 
If a sponge or an instrument fall on the 


germs. 
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floor, it is laid aside, or before being used 
again is thoroughly disinfected, The 
hands of the surgeon will next receive 
First they are scrubbed 
with soap and water and a nail-brush. 
Then the nails are cleaned anew, for the 
dirt which accumulates them is 
found to be the fruitful 
sourees of infection. Then the hands are 
washed in pure alcohol, and lastly, while 
wet, are again scrubbed with the antiseptic 


especial care. 


under 


one of most 


solution, the nails again receiving great 
eare. If during the operation the hands 
touch anything not itself already disin 
fected, they must again be disinfected. 
These precautions being complete, the 
operation is begun. The 
are tied with catgut silk 
been disinfected, and both 
short. 


blood ve ssels 
which 
ends are cut 
These ligatures are not irritating. 
like the non-disinfected silk formerly used 
As no end hangs out, they are never pull- 
ed upon, but are slowly absorbed, and no 
thing is ever heard of them again. In 
consequence of this the blood-vessels are 
never afterward disturbed, and 
ary hemorrhage is now one of the rarest 
complications following operation. 
A disinfected rubber tube, with holes in 
it for draining away the wound fluids, 
which ooze from the raw surfaces for some 
time, is then inserted between the flaps, 
with a bundle of horse-hairs alongside 
of it. The flaps are now united by 
sutures of catgut, disinfected as before, 
or sutures of wire or of silk similarly pre 
pared, 


or has 


second 


A large soft dressing of many 


layers of dry cheese-cloth is next applied 
by a bandage. 


This dressing has been 
thoroughly impregnated with corrosive 
sublimate or other antiseptic solution. 
The finest linen or lint, clean as the driv- 
en snow to the ordinary eye, is dirty to 
the eve of an antiseptic surgeon, since it 
is not cleansed from the microscopic germs 
that will surely cause infection. At the 
end of twenty-four hours the drainage 
tube is removed, the horse-hairs being suf 
ficient for the slight later drainage, and 
another similar dressing of dry antiseptic 
cheese-cloth is applied. The horse-hairs 
are entirely removed after four or five 
days. 

The temperature of the patient scarcely 
rises above the normal. Apart from the 
discomfort of the ether-vomiting, from 
shock, and from loss of blood (from all of 
which the patient generally recovers in 
twenty-four hours or less), he will suffer 
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but little pain. 


a severe operation, without having sutfer 


ed any pain, or having lost a single meal, 
excepting, of course, those of the day of 


the operation By the fifth 
day, when the second dressing will be ap 


plied, the wound is well. No complica 


tions ought to oceur, saving in exceptional 


Causes Secondary hemorrhage is 


un 
known 


now always expects d. 


pus is a rare accident; if it does occur, 


the surgeon asks himself. ** What mistake 


did I make ?” 
Let 


bee 


us see now 


In amputations. 


In Professor Bill 
roth’s elinie 


in Vienna, in the seventeen 
1860 to 1877, there were 315 
major amputations done (7. e 


vears from 
excluding 
fingers and toes) in the most approved 
methods of the days before antisepties 
were introduced. 

cent., died. Krom 
amputations were 


Of these, 173, or 54 per 

IS77 to 1880, 91 
done by the same sur- 
geon with antiseptic precautions, and the 
mortality fell to 18, that is, 19.7 per cent. 
Of the 91 cases, 56 were uncomplicated 
f whom not one died. 


Cases, Of 


The gen- 
eral rates of mortality in amputations in 
different hospitals in the days before anti 
septies were employed have ranged from 
23 to over 55 per cent.  Sinee the intro- 
duction of antisepties some id of the 
saving life, to of the 
mmense deerease of pain and suffering, 
may be gathered from the following ad 
ditional figures: In Von Brun’s elinie, 47 
major amputations were done antisepti- 
cally, and not one died. 


ea 


of nothing 


say 


Busch reports 57 
similar amputations, with a mortality of 
5.5 per cent., Schede, 31 amputations, with 
of 4.37 per cent., Soein, 48 
amputations, and a mortality of zero, and 
Volkmann, 220 amputations, with a mor- 
tality of but 


mortality 


3.5 per cent.! LT have pur- 
posely quoted the statistics of six oper- 
itors so as to show that it is not the man, 
but the method, which has yielded such 
splendid results, 

This perfection has been reached by an 
immense deal of the part of 
many observers, first and foremost, pri- 
mus inter pares, Sir Joseph Lister, now 
of London. 


labor on 


The experiments have been 
made chiefly in two directions. 


First, on 
animals, to discover what 


was the best 
method of treating wounds, and especial- 
ly to select the best material for liga- 
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It is not an infrequent 
thing to see a patient recover, even from 


or the tenth 


Primary union of the flaps is 
The formation of 


what the results have 


tures and sutures by which to | 
bleeding vessels and unite the fla) 
object being to obtain that materia] 
would not carry infection, and wh 
an early date, would be entirely abs 
These experiments upon animals 
been attended with but little pain, a 
many cases practically none, for 


too, have been done antisepticall y 
results shown above attest the imn 


Yet thie 


vivisection laws in England are so } 


value of the investigations. 


to all humane progress in surgery 
when, a few years since, Sir Joseph o. 
desired to carry on some experin 
with a view to still greater perfectio 
was obliged to leave London and 
France in order to perform them \ 
experimenting in animals with ligaty 
with sutures, and with disinfectants in 
various modes of the antiseptic treatn 
of wounds, then followed the erueia|! 
in man—a test only justified by the ¢ 
results first obtained in animals. T 
trials have from time to time been fo] 
ed by modifications in detail, but pra 
cally none in principle. 

Seeondly. this result has been attai 
by a painstaking study of the entir 
history of the many varieties of micr 
or bacteria now known to exist: what d 
tinguishes one from another. and w!} 
favors and what hinders the developm: 
of each. Next the effeets of their int: 
tional inoculation 
served: and 


in animals were 
then the results of their 
inan in various diseases ani 
In fact, this study of bacteria 
is now a distinet science, known as bac 
teriology, and 


currence in 
accidents. 


has among its students 
some of the most 


noted names in medi 
cine. One 


of the practical results 
such scientifie study of bacteriology 
seen in the recent immense improvement 
of our treatment of that dangerous acci 
dent already alluded to 
tures. 


compound frac 
The statistics of compound frac 
tures from a half-dozen of the best hos 
pitals of America and Europe for varying 
periods from twelve to twenty years b 

fore the introduction of antiseptic meth 
ods gave a mortality varying from 26 to 
68 per cent., the majority of deaths being 
from serious complications due to blood 
poisoning. The introduction of antisep 
ties caused a falling off of the death rate 
of Billroth’s cases in Vienna to one-tenth 
of what it formerly was, and in the other 
hospitals in similar though varying pro- 
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portions. Still more remarkable are the 
wocalts recently reported by Dennis of 
York. Of 446 compound fractures 
crades, from the most severe down, 
‘ich B85 belonged to the class of 
. fractures, only two died, the mor- 
being less than one-half of one 
nt. Less than two in 400 in con- 
io the rate previous to the introduc- 
ff modern surgical methods of from 
ip to 272 in 400! At present his list 
ses extends to about 900 without a 
death from blood-poisoning. No- 

+ ean add force to such a statement. 
Besides these very remarkable results 
» almost certain and painless heal- 
if severe accidents and of operation 
ids within the last few years, as a re- 
of the scientific studies just noted, 
iy other achievements have been made 
possible by them in modern surgery, to 

which I must now allude. 
fie two regions of the body in which 
most marvellous advance has been 
made are the abdomen and the head. 
Twenty-five years ago, to open the cavity 
ieabdomen and explore the peritoneum 
in membrane which lines the entire 
cavity and covers all its contents) was a 
step from which every prudent surgeon 
shrunk. If it were opened by accident, 
ere was nothing left for us but to do the 
est we could, and usually the best meant, 
the absence of antiseptic methods, to 
ik on until the patient died, helpless to 
aught except administer a few ano- 
dynes until death came to his relief. 

During the war of the rebellion there 

eve sixty-four cases of wounds of the 
stomach, and only one recovered. Otis 
estimated the mortality at 99 percent. In 
rer 650 cases of wounds of the intestines 
are recorded in the literature of 
the war only five cases of recovery from 
vounds of the small intestine, and fifty- 
nine from wounds of the large intestine. 
A gunshot wound in the abdomen was 
looked upon as almost necessarily fatal. 
Surgeons did not dare to open the abdo- 
men, either to search for the ball, to close 
a fatal perforation of the bowels, or to 
check hemorrhage. 

America can rightly boast of playing the 
chief role in effecting the change that has 
taken place. The elder Gross long since 
led the way by his experiments on dogs, but 
we owe our present boldness and success 
chiefly to the experiments of Parkes, Bull, 
and Senn—all Americans—who have first 
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shown in animals that it was safe and 
right, with antiseptic methods, to inter- 
fere actively for the health and healing 
of our patients. While it is true that a 
small rear-guard in the surgical army 
would fold their hands and give opium 
until the patient died, there is scarcely a 
man abreast with modern ideas who in 
such a case would not open the abdomen, 
tie bleeding vessels, sew up a rupture or 
wound of the stomach or bowels, remove 
a lacerated kidney, and in general repair 
any damage done. Of course large num 
bers of such patients, either from imme- 
diate hemorrhage, or from the severity 
of the wound inflicted, must always die. 
But, to say nothing of the numerous other 
cases in which recovery has followed op 
erative interference in such wounds, even 
though multiple, the possibilities of mod- 
ern surgery are well shown in a case re- 
ported by Senn, in which eleven perfora- 
tions of the bowel were sewed up, and an- 
other case of Hamilton's, in which there 
was so extraordinary a number as thir- 
teen wounds of the intestines, besides 
woundsof the omentum and the mesentery, 
and yet both of these patients made unin- 
terrupted recoveries! Ina recent table by 
Morton of nineteen cases of stab wounds 
(all, of course, by dirty knives, and one 
even by a ragged splinter of dirty wood) 
with hemorrhage and protrusion of the 
bowels, twelve recovered and but seven 
died, and even of 110 gunshot wounds of 
the intestines in which the abdomen was 
opened, 36 lives were saved. 

If this be the 


admirable showing in 


wounds attended by infection from dirty 
knives, from the dirt on the clothing, and 
from the ground on which wounded per 
sons would fall, it is no wonder that, with 


clean hands and instruments, surgeons 
have dared not only to open the abdom 
inal cavity to verify a probable diagnosis, 
or to perform an operation, but to go still 
further and to open the abdomen to make 
a diagnosis. It is often impossible to 
make an absolute diagnosis from external 
examination alone, not only on account 
of the inherent difficulty from the close 
grouping of so many organs within the 
abdominal cavity, but even in cases ap- 
parently not obscure we may be in error. 
At the present day it is not only consid- 
ered justifiable and not unreasonably dan- 
gerous to open the abdomen for the re 
moval of tumors that are clearly fit for 
operation, but in a very large number of 
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doubtful cases it is the duty of the sur- 
geon to make a small opening directly 
into the abdominal eavity, and to insert 
two fingers in order to determine by touch 
what the nature of the tumor or other 
disorder is, and, having determined its 
nature, to proceed to its removal, if the 
facts warrant it; if not, the abdominal 
wound is closed, and the patient al- 
most always recovers from the incision. 
So slight is the danger from such **ex- 
ploratory operations,” as they are rightly 
called, that it is not to be weighed for a 
moment against the advantages derived 
from positive knowledge. 

The most remarkable statistics recently 
published are those of Mr. Tait, and a mere 
statement of his percentages will go far 
to convince the non-medical publie of the 
correctness of the above statements, start- 
ling as they appear to one unfamiliar with 
modern surgical progress. Mr. Tait has 
completed a second series of 1000 cases in 
which he opened the abdomen for the re- 
moval of tumors, for abscesses, for ex- 
ploration, ete. In his first 1000 cases only 
92 patients died (9.2 per cent.), and in the 
second 1000 only 53 died (5.3 per cent.). 
In ovariotomy alone the percentage fell 
from 8.1 in the first 1000 to 3.3 in the sec- 
ond. Only a quarter of a century ago the 
mortality of ovariotomy was but little if at 
all under 50 per cent. I have heard the 
first obstetrician of his day, when I was 
a student, say that any man who dared to 
open the abdomen to remove an ovarian tu- 
mor should be indicted for murder! Sir 
Spencer Wells, even with the far larger 
mortality of his earlier days, added 20,000 
vears to human life as the net result of 
1000 ovariotomies! He has lived to see 
even his great success far surpassed by the 
best surgeons; and all over the civilized 
world, even the average surgeon is follow- 
ed by benedictions for recovery in ninety 
out of every hundred of such operations. 

Surgeons have even successfully re- 
moved tumors that after removal weigh- 
ed more than all the rest of the patient's 
body. But we go further than the mere 
removal of abdominal tumors. In a con- 
siderable number of cases of cancer of the 
stomach the diseased part of the stomach 
itself has been removed, the edges sewed 
together, and the patient has made a good 
recovery. Of course, however, the dis- 
ease often returns, and is eventually fatal. 
In cases of cancer and obstruction of the 
bowels, or of extensive wounds, even three 
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or four feet of the bowel have been 
pletely removed, the ends sewed toe: 
and the patients have recovered. Jy 
cases, instead of removing the dis, 
part, openings have been made j, 
bowel, one above and one below th), 
ease, the two openings being then 
opposite each other and united by 
margins, and the continuity of the | 
has been thus successfully re-esta| 
ed, the intestinal contents following 
‘short-cut thus provided. This 
new operation has only been done in 
in a very small number of cases, but 
mortality in dogs is only 7.69 per c 
and as our procedure will improve }) 
perience, it will probably be even les 
the human subject. 


When the spleen is enlarged, it 
has been successfully removed in nin 
cases, followed by fifty-one recove: 
Occasionally the spleen, instead of by: 
fixed in its place, is loose or ‘ floatin: 
in the abdominal cavity. In ten eas 
these have been removed, with eight » 
coveries. 


Another remarkable achievement of ab 
dominal surgery is in operations on 
gall-bladder. Occasionally a numbe: 
gall-stones* are formed in the gall-)bl: 
der or its duct and produce dangerous 
and often fatal disease. In seventy-eig 
cases now recorded the gall-bladder |: 
been opened, the gall-stones removed, ai 
sixty-four of the patients have recovered 
Not satisfied even with this, in twenty 
two cases the entire gall-bladder itself has 
been removed to prevent any recurrenc 
of the disease, and nineteen of the patients 
have demonstrated the fact that they 
could get along quite as well without such 
an apparently useless appendage as with 
it; in fact, in their cases at least, a good 
deal better. In 100 operations, therefore 
on the gall-bladder the mortality has only 
been 17 per cent. Mr. Tait himself has 
performed 54 such operations, and has 
lost but 2 patients, a mortality of less 
than 4 per cent. 


Considerable portions 
of the liver have also been removed with 
success, one of the operations being neces 
sitated as a direct result of the use of cor- 
sets, in the opinion of the operator. 
Operations on the kidney are among 
the most remarkable triumphs ot abdomi- 
nal surgery. In 1869 Simon of Heidel- 
* These stones arise from the bile, and are often 
as large as marbles, Sometimes only one exists, 
but sometimes there are even hundreds of them. 
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had a patient suffering from various 

jles with the ductofthe kidney. After 

experiments on dogs to determine 

ier it was possible for them to live 

me kidney, after the sudden remov- 

its fellow, he ventured to remove 

therwise healthy organ, and the pa- 

ved for eight years in perfect health. 

then very many such operations have 

done, and the latest results are as fol- 

in 375 cases of entire removal of one 

in consequence of its being hope- 

diseased, 197 lives were saved. In 

ises of abscesses and other diseases, in 

the kidney was cut down upon in 

sin or abdomen, and the kidney open- 

d drained, 76 lives were saved. In 

» cases in which stones were removed 

i the kidney, 76 lives were saved, and 

25 eases in which the kidney (as in the 

of the spleen above referred to) was 

ating around loose in the abdomen, 

a source of discomfort and pain, it 

been cut down upon, sewed fast in its 

oper place, and all but one got well, and 

| this one death was from injudicious 

very. <A total of 597 operations on the 

ney shows, therefore, recovery and in 

veneral complete restoration to health in 

Had the patients been let alone (as 

would have been prior to Simon's 

periments in 1869), almost every one 

uld have died, and that too after weeks, 

vears it might be, of horrible pain and 
athsome disease. 

But the most extraordinary achieve- 

ent of modern surgery remains to be 

told. In the Lancet for December 20, 

Dr. Bennett and Mr. Godlee* pub- 

shed an article which startled the sur- 

vical world. Dr. Bennett had diagnosti- 

cated not only the existence, but the exact 

«ality of a tumor in the brain, of which 

not the least visible evidence existed on the 

exterior of the skull, and asked Mr. Godlee 

to attempt its removal. The head was 

opened and the brain exposed. No tumor 

was seen, but so certain were they of the 

diagnosis that Mr. Godlee boldly cut open 

the healthy brain and discovered a tumor 

the size of a walnut and removed it. Af- 

ter doing well for three weeks, inflamma- 

tion set in, and the patient died on the 

twenty-sixth day. But, like the failure 

of the first Atlantic cable, it pointed the 

way to success, and now there have been 

20 tumors removed from the brain, of 


* Surgeons in England, it should be stated, are 
never called “ Dr.,” but “ Mr.” 
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which 17 have been removed from the ce- 
rebrum with 13 recoveries, and three from 
the more dangerous region of the cere- 
bellum, all of which proved fatal. Until 
this recent innovation every case of tumor 
of the brain was absolutely hopeless. The 
size of the tumors successfully removed 
has added to the astonishment with which 
surgeons view the fact of their ability to 
remove them at all. Tumors measuring 
as much as three and four inches in diam 
eter and weighing from a quarter to over 
a third of a pound have been removed 
and the patients have recovered. 

Ancther disease formerly almost inva- 
riably fatal is abscess of the brain. In the 
majority of cases this comes as a result of 
long-standing disease of the ear, which, af 
ter a while, involves the bone and finally 
the brain. Solong ago as 1879 Mr. Macew- 
en, of Glasgow, diagnosticated an abscess 
in the brain, and wished to operate upon it. 
The parents declined the operation, and the 
patient died. After death Macewen opera 
ted precisely as he would have done during 
life, found the abscess and evacuated the 
pus, thus showing how he could probably 
have saved the child’s life. Since then the 
cases treated in such a manner amount to 
scores, and more than half of them have 
recovered without a bad symptom. 

In injuries of the skull involving the 
brain, the larger arteries are sometimes 
wounded, and the blood that is poured 
out between the skull and the brain 
produces such pressure as to be speedi- 
ly fatal. In some even without 
any wound, the larger arteries are rup- 
tured by a blow or fall, and a similar re- 
sult follows the hemorrhage. 


cases, 


Nowadays, 
in both of these injuries, any well W- 
structed surgeon will open the head, se- 
cure the bleeding vessel, and turn out the 
clot, with a good chance of recovery in 


a large number of cases. Even gunshot 


wounds of the brain are no longer neces- 


sarily fatal. Among a number of other 
successful cases one has been recently re- 
ported in which the ball went all the way 
from the forehead to the back of the head, 
and after striking the bone, rebounded into 
the brain. The back of the skull was 
opened, the ball removed, and a rubber 
drainage tube of the calibre of a. lead- 
pencil passed in the track of the ball com- 
pletely through the head, and the patient 
recovered. So little danger now attaches 
to opening the skull, with antiseptic pre- 
cautions similar to those already de- 
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scribed, that the latest writer on trephin- 


ing (Seydel) estimates that trephining per 
is fatal only in 1.6 per cent. of the 


se 
cases. Mr. Horsley has recently publish- 
ed a most remarkable paper, including ten 
operations on the brain, in which, without 
anything on the exterior to indicate its 
situation, the site of the disease was cor- 
rectly located in all, and nine of them re- 
covered after operation. 

Almost equally astonishing are the re- 
sults of brain in certain cases 
of epilepsy: for the surgical treatment of 
the cases justifying such interference has 
been attended with the most brilliant re- 
sults. 


surgery 


In these cases the spasm begins in 

a particular part of the body, for example, 
the hand or the thumb, or it is limited to 
one arm, or to one side of the body. Some 
of them have been operated upon without 
any benefit, but a large number of other 
cases have been operated on and either 
benefited, or, in not a few cases, have been 
completely restored to health. That the 
words ‘brilliant results” are notinappropri- 
ate will certainly be granted when we look 
at Mr. Horsley’s table of cases. One patient 
had 2870 epileptic convulsions in thirteen 
days, and completely recovered, not only 
from the operation but also from his 
terrible malady, after the removal of a 
diseased portion of the brain, the result 
of an old depressed fracture of the skull. 
Besides this, a few cases of headache so 
inveterate as to make ordinary occupa- 
tions impossible and life itself a burden 
have.been cured by trephining the skull. 
Even insanity itself has been cured by 
such an operation in cases in which it has 
—— injuries to the head. What the 
uWFmate result of these recently inaugu- 
rated operations will be it is impossible to 
tell as yet, but thus far they have been so 
beneficent and so wonderful as to arouse 
not only our greatest astonishment, but 
also our most sanguine hopes. 

The question will naturally arise how 
it is that the neurologists can determine 
so exactly the location of such tumors, 
abscesses, hemorrhages, sears, and other 
alterations of tissue giving rise to epilepsy 
and other disorders mentioned, without 
the slightest indication on tle exterior of 
the skull to point to the diseased spot. 
That this is of supreme importance in the 
brain will be evident upon a moment's 
reflection. In other parts of the body, 
even if we make an error of an inch or 
two, it is of comparatively little impor- 
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tance, as the incision can be easil\ 
longed, and heals readily. But ji) 
skull, from the very nature of thi 
envelope, an error of an inch o; 
means almost certain failure to fi: 
disease, and means, therefore, possil 
death of the patient. 

It is impossible within the limit o 
paper to state in detail the metho 
the following brief sketch may give s 
idea of it. Whatever can be ady: 
against vivisection, there is this 1 
said in its favor, that without it the 
localization of cerebral tumors and « 
such lesions, which is one of the « 
glories of the present day, would | 
possible. We owe our knowledge o! 
location of cerebral functions to n 
observers, chief of whom are Ferrier 
Horsley, of England; Fritsch, Hitzig 
Goltz, of Germany. 
will suffice as a type. 

The brain of a monkey having been ex 
posed at the part to be investigated 
poles of a battery are applied over squa 
one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. 
all the various movements which oc 
(ifany) are minutely studied. One sq 
having been studied, the next is st 
ulated, and the results are again not 
and so on from square to square. These 
movements are then tabulated. For « 
ample, all those adjacent squares whi 
when stimulated, produce movements o! 
the thumb are called the region for repr 
sentation of the thumb, or, shortly, ** t! 
thumb centre”; and to all those squares 
which produce movements of the hand 
the elbow, the shoulder, or the face, etc 
are given corresponding names. In this 
way the brain has been mapped out, 1 
gion by region, and the same minut 
patient study given to each. 

These animals, I should add, are eth 
erized so that they do not suffer thi 
least pain. 


Horsley’s method 


CS 


I may also say in passing 
that such operations, with few exceptions 
even without ether, are not painful. Th 
brain itself can be handled, compressed, 
cut, or torn without the least pain. <A 
number of cases have already been re- 
ported in which a considerable portion 


of the human brain has been removed 


by operation and the patients have been 
out on the street within a week, without 
pain, fever, or a single dose of medicine. 
Studying in this way the brain of the 
lower animals, we now have a very fair 
knowledge of the localization of many of 
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inetions. With the functions of the 
part we are as vet not familiar. 
part which lies, roughly speaking, 
d and in front of one of the chief 
es of the brain (the fissure of Rolan- 
hich runs downward and forward 
the ear, is known as the ‘‘ motor 
mn.” In this region the ditferent cen- 
ive been mapped out in the mon- 
rain, and have been verified in the 
of man many times. Most of that 
f the brain above and behind the 
is no special functions that we know 
present, except one region, which is 
entre for sight. Injury to this pro- 
( s blindness of the half of each retina 
ie same side as the injury to the brain. 
| tis extremely difficult to obtain in the 
jo veranimals any evidence of the special 
senses other than that of touch, the aboli- 
of which produces loss of feeling, of 
‘+h weean get exactevidence. Motion 
| sensation, therefore,are the two things 
that can be most readily determined. 
llaving now ascertained in animals the 
tion of the particular centres, the next 
sie) is to apply this knowledge to the hu- 
i brain in judging of the processes of 
disease. But it will be easily seen that the 
experiments that disease performs in a hu- 
man brain are clumsy, spread over a wide 
area, and therefore often difficult of in- 
terpretation. Instances affecting a single 
tle area of brain surface one-twelfth of 
i inch in diameter are almost unknown, 
ud a tumor has been removed of such 
size that it produced direct pressure upon 
nore than twelve hundred such squares, 
iid indirectly produced pressure upon 
iny distant parts of the brain. This is, 
of course, very clumsy experimentation. 
The familiar game of ‘‘shouting prov- 
erbs’ will well illustrate the difficulty of 
interpreting the answers of disease to our 
question, ‘‘ Where is it located?’ Im- 
agine 1200 persons, each assigned a single 
word of a proverb of 1200 words. Ata 
given signal each shouts his own word. 
What a babel of sound! How utterly 
impossible of disentanglement and proper 
arrangement! This is the answer of dis- 
ease as represented by such atumor. Take 
each of the 1200 persons in the proper or- 
der and question him separately and re- 
peatedly, write down the answers accurate- 
ly and in their proper sequence, and behold 
the proverb! This is the answer of scien- 
tific investigation as seen in vivisection. 
Instead of there being a tumor, a blood- 


vessel will sometimes break in the brain, 
and produce a clot, affecting similarly 
a large area; or softening of the brain 
will in the same way invade an equal or 
a greater number of centres. It is there- 
fore extremely rare that we can find a 
small area, such as that for speech, or for 
the hand, or for the arm, or for the face, 
or for the leg, or for sight, that is involved 
entirely by itself. But such cases do oe- 
casionally occur, and they are extremely 
valuable in fortifying the conclusions de- 
rived from the exact experiments of the 
laboratory. While some of the cases have 
introduced confusion and uncertainty 
from the character of nature’s experi- 
ments, it can be broadly asserted that 
generally they have absolutely confirm- 
ed them. The results obtained by the sur- 
gery of the brain have more than confirm- 
ed them; for, as indicated already, the 
brain has been opened, and that portion 
which, according to experiment, is believed 
to be the centre for the wrist, or for the 
shoulder, ete., has been cut out, and par- 
alysis of the corresponding part (a paraly- 
sis which, however, is only temporary) has 
proved positively the exactness of the in- 
ference from animals. 

We are still a little uncertain as to 
the exact functions of large portions of 
the brain, but we have made a reasonable 
beginning; we have found firm grouna to 
stand upon, and the results already ob- 
tained in the relief of human suffering 
and the cure of disease are such as readily 
encourage the hope that in the near future 
we shall be able to do vastly more. The 
opponents of vivisection have stoutly con- 
tended that it has shown no useful results. 
Let us wholly ignore the researches of Sir 
Charles Bell, of Harvey or Hunter, or 
other experimenters of the past. Here is 
a field in which the last ten years have 
opened wholly new ground for modern 
surgery, in which already the operations 
of the last four years have been marvel- 
lously successful, and have startled even 
surgeons themselves. Had _ vivisection 
done nothing else than this, it would be 
amply justified, and to obstruct researches 
so rich in beneficent results would be a 
disaster to humanity.* 

* The facts stated in this paper, it seems to me, 
are a striking vindication of the value and necessity 
of vivisection. Personally I have never done any 
such experiments, save a few some twenty years ago. 
Indiscriminate experimentation by untrained stu- 
dents I would heartily discourage, as they would lead 
to no good results, But as a matter of fact such in- 
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But not only has the brain been opened 
and compelled to give up its secrets, and 
to vield itself to the successful assaults of 
the surgeon, but the spine has also of late 
been the field of some remarkable work. 
About a year ago Mr. Horsley reported a 
remarkable case, in which atumor by press- 
ure on the spinal cord had been the source 
of most frightful pain for a long time, and 
of paralysis of all the lower half of the 
body. Once that an accurate diagnosis, 
not only of its existence but of its actual 
locality, was made, he made an incision 
in the back, exposing the backbone, cut 
away the bone down to the membrane,and 
even to the spinal marrow itself, and re- 
movedthetumor. When last reported the 
patient was able to walk three miles, and 
even todance. Since then there have been 
numerous successful operations upon the 
spine in this country, in England, and in 
France, and the near future will doubt- 
less show even better results. Already 
severe fractures of the spine have been 
operated, upon by removal of the frag- 
ments sticking into the spinal marrow, 
and recovery has followed instead of a 
lingering and certain death, 

We are only just beginning to interfere 
surgically with the lungs; to open ab- 
scesses in them, and to remove portions 
successfully ; and several ribs have been 
removed in cases of chronie pleurisy and 
deformed chests. 

Formerly one of the most dangerous 
operations known was the removal of 
goitres. Hemorrhage, inflammation, and 
blood-poisoning destroyed 
number of such cases, and 
of Berne, in 1882, reported 


a very large 
when Kocher 
58 operations, 
with a mortality of only 14.3 per cent., it 
was deemed a triumph. But improved 
methods of operation reduced the mortal- 
ity until, in 1884, he reported 43 more op- 
erations, with only a mortality of 6.9 per 
cent., and in 1889 he has just reported 250 
additional operations, and all but six pa- 
tients recovered—a mortality of but 2.4 
per cent., or, if we exclude the 25 cases of 
cancer, which gave four of the deaths, we 


discriminate experiments by students do not exist. 
They have neither the time, the money, nor the fa- 
cilities for it. Only competently trained men who 
will make a serious and systematic investigation of 
definite problems, and educe the knowledge that will 
widen our scientific horizon and enlarge our re- 
sources in the healing art, should engage in it, and 
More- 
over, they ought to, and, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, they do inflict no needless pain, 


as a fact I believe only such do engage in it. 
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have 225 cases and only two deaths. a 
tality of but 0.8 per cent. 

We see few cases of severe knock 
and bow-legs in this country, but an 
the ill-fed lower classes of Europe the 
common. Formerly almost nothing 
be done; but a few years ago surgeo) 
gan to operate upon them in this wa 
small cut is made through the skin 
muscles down to the bone, and by a 
or a chisel the bone is divided, 
limb is then straightened, and the « 
treated precisely as if it were an ordi: 
fracture. It heals without fever or 
ous pain, and the patient is well. \ 
modern methods this is not a dange) 
operation, as will be seen by the rema 
able paper read by Macewen of Glasy 
at the International Medical Congress 
1884 in Copenhagen, when he repo: 
1800 operations on 1267 limbs in 704 
tients, and only 5 died, in spite of 
fact, too, that most of them, from defo 
ity in several limbs, had to have mult 
operations. Even these deaths were 
due to the operation, but followed f1 
pneumonia, typhoid fever, consumpti: 
and diphtheria. 

We have learned, too, that portions 
the body can be entirely severed, and 
Suitably preserved, can be replaced, a: 
they will adhere and grow as if nothi 
had happened. When a wound is slo 
in healing, we now take bits of skin, eithe: 
from the patient’s own body or provided 
by generous friends, or even from frogs 
and ‘‘graft” them on the surface of thi: 
wound, They usually adhere, and as they 
enlarge at their margins, they abridge b 
one-half the time required for healing 
Even a large disk of bone, one or two 
inches in diameter, when removed fron 
the skull, can be so treated. It is placed 
in a cup filled with a warm antiseptic so 
lution. This cup is placed in a basin ot! 
warm water, and it is the duty of one 
assistant to see that the thermometer in 
this basin shall always mark 100° to 105 
Fahr. The bone may be separated from 
the skull so long as one or two hours, 
but if properly cared for, can be replaced, 
and will grow fast and fulfil its aecus- 
tomed but interrupted duty of protecting 
the brain. 

The remarkable progress of surgery 
which I have so imperfectly sketched 
above has been, as I have shown, the re- 
sult chiefly of experimental laboratory 
work. To Mr. Carnegie of New York is 
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the credit of establishing the first 
ological laboratory in this coun- 
nd from studies in this laboratory 
the brilliant and beneficent results 
treatment of compound fractures 
[have quoted. If one laboratory 
ve such beneficent results in one 
surgical accident, what will not 
do, each vying with all the rest 
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in investigating different important sur- 
gical and medical questions as yet un- 


solved? Could wealthy private citizens 
erect more useful monuments of enduring 
fame? In Europe the government estab- 


lishes and supports such laboratories. In 
America we must look to private munili- 
cence, and never yet has humanity made 
such an appeal to my countrymen in vain, 


IN THE WORLD.* 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


"R lives are largely made up of the 
( ) things we do not have. In May, the 
of the apple blossoms—just a year 
i the swift wooing of Margaret—Miss 
sythe received a letter from John 
mu. It was in a mourning envelope. 
Karl of Chisholm was dead, and John 
Lyon was Earl of Chisholm. The infor- 
on was briefly conveyed, but with an 
if profound sorrow. The letter spoke 
e change that this loss brought to his 
life, and the new duties laid upon 
. which would confine him more close- 
to England. It also contained con- 
cratulations— which cireumstances had 
i_ved—upon Mrs. Henderson’s mar- 
ve, and a simple wish for her happi- 
ss. The letter was longer than it need 
e been for these purposes; it seemed 
love to dwell upon the little visit to 
Brandon and the circle of friends there, 
and it was pervaded by a tone, almost af- 
ctionate, toward Miss Forsythe, which 
iched her very deeply. She said it was 
ich a manly letter. 

America, the earl said, interested him 
moreand more. In all history, he wrote, 
there never had been such an opportuni- 
ty for studying the formation of society, 
for watching the working out of political 
problems; the elements meeting were so 
new, and the conditions so original, that 
historical precedents were of little service 
as guides. He acknowledged an almost 
irresistible impulse to come back, and he 
announced his intention of another visit 

as soon as circumstances permitted, 

I had noticed this in English travellers 
of intelligence before. Crude as the coun- 
try is, and uninteresting according to cer- 
tain established standards, it seems to have 
a‘ drawing” quality, a certain unexplain- 


ed fascination. Morgan says that it is 
the social unconventionality that attracts, 
and that the American women are the 
loadstone. He declares that when an Eng- 
lishman secures and carries home with 
him an American wife, his curiosity about 
the country is sated. But this is general- 
izing on narrow premises. 

There was certainly in Lyon’s letter a 
longing to see the country again, but the 
impression it made upon me when I read 
it—due partly to its tone toward Miss 
Forsythe, almost a family tone—was that 
the earldom was an empty thing without 
the love of Margaret Debree. Life is so 
brief at the best, and has so little in it 
when the one thing that the heart desires 
is denied. That the ear] should wish to 
come to America again without hope or 
expectation was, however, quite human 
nature. If aman has found a diamond 
and lost it, he is likely to go again and 
again and wander about the field where 
he found it, not perhaps in any defined 
hope of finding another, but because there 
isa melancholy satisfaction in seeing the 
spot again. It was some such feeling 
that impelled the earl to wish to see again 
Miss Forsythe, and perhaps to talk of 
Margaret, but he certainly had no thought 
that there were two Margaret Debrees in 
America. 

To her aunt's letter conveying the in- 
telligence of Mr. Lyon's loss, Margaret 
replied with a civil message of condo- 
lence. The news had already reached 
the Eschelles, and Carmen, Margaret 
said, had written to the new earl a most 
pious note, which contained no allusion 
to his change of fortune, except an ex- 
pression of sympathy with his now en- 
larged opportunity for carrying on his 
philanthropic plans—a most unworldly 


* Begun in April number, 1889. 
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note. ‘‘I used to think,” she had said, 
when confiding what she had done to 
Margaret, ‘that you would make a per- 


fect missionary countess, but you have 
done better, my dear, and taken up a 
much more difficult work among us fash- 
ionable sinners. Do you know,” she 
went on, ‘that I feel a great deal less 
worldly than I used to ?” 

Margaret wrote a most amusing account 
of this interview, and added that Carmen 
was really very good-hearted, and not half 
as worldly-minded as she pretended to be; 
an opinion with which Miss Forsythe did 
not at all agree. She had spent a fort- 
night with Margaret after Easter, and she 
came back in a dubious frame of mind. 
Margaret’s growing intimacy with Car- 
men was one of the sources of her uneas- 
iness, They appeared to be more and 
more companionable, although Marga- 
ret’s clear perception of character made 
her estimate of Carmen very nearly cor- 
rect. But the fact remained that she found 
her company interesting. Whether the 
girl tried to astonish the country aunt, or 
whether she was so thoroughly a child of 
her day as to lack certain moral percep- 
tions, I do not know, but her candid con- 
versation greatly shocked Miss Forsythe. 

‘*Margaret,” she said one day, in one 
of her apparent bursts of confidence, 
‘seems to have had such a different start 
in life from mine. Sometimes, Miss For- 
sythe, she puzzles me. I never saw any 
body so much in love as she is with Mr. 
Henderson; she doesn’t simply love him, 
she is in love with him. I don’t wonder 
she is fond of him—any woman might be 
that—but, do you know, she actually be- 
lieves in him.” 

shouldn't she believe in him ?” 
exclaimed Miss Forsythe, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, of course, in a way,” the girl 
wenton. like Mr. Henderson—I like 
him very much—but I don’t believe in 
him. It isn’t the way now to believe in 
anybody very much. We don't do it, 
and I think we get along just as well— 
and better. Don’t you think it’s nicer not 
to have any deceptions ?”’ 

Miss Forsythe was too much stunned to 
make any reply. It seemed to her that 
the bottom had fallen out of society. 

**Do you think Mr. Henderson believes 
in people ?” the girl persisted. 

‘* Tf he does not he isn’t much of a man. 
If people don’t believe in each other, soci- 


ety is going to pieces. I am aston 
at such a tone from a woman.” 

**Oh, it isn’t any tone in me, my 
Miss Forsythe,” Carmen continued, 
ly. ‘‘Society is a great deal pleas: 
when you are not anxious and don 
pect too much.” 

Miss Forsythe told Margaret thai 
thought Miss Eschelle was a dang 
woman, Margaret did not defend 
but she did not join either in conden 
her; she appeared to have accepted 
as a part of her world. And there 
other things that Margaret seemed 
have accepted without that vigorous | 
test which she used to raise at what 
crossed her conscience. To her aunt s 
was never more affectionate, never 1 
solicitous about her comfort and 
pleasure, and it was almost enough 
see Margaret happy, radiant, expand 
day by day in the prosperity that was 
limitable, only there was to her a not 
unreality in all the whirl and hurry 
the busy life. She liked to escape to | 
room with a book, and be out of it 
and the two weeks away from her cou 
try life seemed long to her. She could: 
reconcile Margaret's love of the worl 
her tolerance of Carmen and other m: 
and women whose lives seemed to 
based on Carmen's philosophy, with 
devotion to the church services, to the cit 
missions, and the dozens of charities that 
absorb so much of the time of the leaders 
of s« wilety. 

‘You are too young, dear, to be so 
good and devout,” was Carmen's comment 
on the situation. 

To Miss Forsythe’s wonder, Margaret 
did not resent this impertinence, but only 
said that no accumulation of years was 
likely to bring Carmen into either of these 
dangers. And the reply was no more 
satisfactory to Miss Forsythe than the re 
mark that provoked it. 

That she had had a delightful visit, that 
Margaret was more lovely than ever, that 
Henderson was a delightful host, was the 
report of Miss Forsythe, when she re- 
turned to us. In a confidential talk with 
my wife, she confessed, however, that she 
couldn't tell whither Margaret was going. 

One of the worries of modern life is the 
perplexity where to spend the summer. 
The restless spirit of change affects those 
who dwell in the country as well as those 
who live in the city. No matter how 
charming the residence is, one can stay 
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only a part of the year. He ac 

needs a house in town, a villa by 

a. and a cottage in the hills. When 

are secured—each one an establish- 

more luxurious year by year—then 
family is ready to travel about, and 

a greater perplexity than before 

ier to spend the summer in Europe 

\meriea, the novelties of which are 

\ing toexcite the imagination. This 

dism, which is nothing less than 
wheels, cannot be. satirized 
whim of fashion; it has a serious 
in the discovery of the disease 
| nervous prostration, which de- 
ds for its eure constant change of 
_ without any occupation. Hender- 
ecognized it, but he said that person- 
he had no time to indulge in it. His 
S ner was to be a very busy one. It 
mpossible to take Margaret with him 
on his sudden and tedious journeys from 
end of the country to the other, but 
she needed a change. It was therefore 
arranged that after a visit to Brandon, 
she should pass the warm months with the 
\rbusers in their summer home at Lenox, 
a month—the right month—in the 
Kschelle villa at Newport; and he hoped 
never to be long absent from one place or 
other. 

Margaret came to Brandon at the be- 
cinning of June, just at the season when 

region was at its loveliest, and just 
vhen its society was making preparations 

get away from it to the sea, or the 
nountains, or to any place that was not 
I could never understand why a 
eople who have been grumbling about 
now and frost for six months, and long- 
e for genial weather, should flee from it 
is soon as it comes. Thad made the dis- 
very, quite by chance—and it 
iovel that I might have taken out a 
patent on it—that if one has a comfort- 
able home in our Northern latitude, he 
cannot do better than to stay in it when 
the hum of the mosquito is heard in the 
land,and the mereury is racing up and 
down the seale between fifty and ninety. 
This opinion, however, did not extend be- 
yond our little neighborhood,and we may 
be said to have had the summer to our- 
selves. 

I fancied that the neighborhood had 
not changed, but the coming of Margaret 
showed me that this was a delusion. No 
one can keep in the same place in life 
simply by standing still,and the events 
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ome, 


was so 
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of the past two vears had 
subtle change in our quiet. 


wrought a 
Nothing had 
been changed to the eye, yet something 
had been taken away, or something had 
been added, a door had been opened into 
the world. Margaret had come home, 
yet I fancied it was not the home to her 
that she had been thinking about. Had 
she changed? 

She was more beautiful. She had the 
air—I should hesitate to eall it that of the 
fine lady—of assured position, something 
the manner of that greater world in which 
the possession of wealth has supreme im 
portance, but it was scarcely a change of 
manner so much as of ideas about life 
and of the things valuable in it gradual- 
ly showing itself. Her delight at being 
again with her old friends was perfectly 
genuine, and she had never appeared 
more unselfish or more atfeetionate. — If 
there was a subtle difference, it might 
very well be in us, though I found it im- 
possible to conceive of her in her former 
role of teacher and simple maiden, with 
her heart in the litthe concerns of our 
daily life. And why should she be ex- 
pected to go back to that stage? Must 
we not all live our lives ? 

Miss Forsythe’s solicitude about Mar 
garet was mingled with a curious defer- 
ence, as to one who had a larger experi- 
ence of life than her own. The girl of a 
year ago was now the married woman, 
and was invested with something of the 
dignity that Miss Forsythe in her pure 
imagination attached to that position. 
Without yielding any of her opinions, 
this idea somehow changed her relations 
to Margaret; a little, I thought, to the 
amusement of Mrs. Fletcher and the 
other ladies, to whom marriage took on a 
less mysterious aspect. It arose doubt- 
less from a renewed sense of the incom- 
pleteness of her single life, long as it had 
been, and enriched as it was by observa- 
tion. 

In that June there were vexatious 
strikes in various parts of the country, 
formidable combinations of 
men, demonstrations of trades-unions, 
and the exhibition of a spirit that sharp- 
ly called attention to the unequal distri- 
bution of wealth. The discontent was 
attributed in some quarters to the exhibi- 
tion of extreme luxury and reckless liv- 
ing by those who had been fortunate. It 
was even said that the strikes, unreason- 
able and futile as they were, and most in- 
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jurious to those who indulged in them, 
were indirectly caused by the railway 
manipulation, in the attempt not only to 
crush out competition, but to exact exces 
sive revenues on fictitious values. Resist- 
ance to this could be shown to be blind, 
and the strikers technically in the wrong, 
vet the impression gained ground that 
there was something monstrously wrong 
in the way great fortunes were accumu 
lated, in total disregard of individual 
rights, and in a materialistic spirit that 
did not take into account ordinary hu- 
manity. For it was not alone the labor- 
ing class that was discontented, but all 
over the country those who lived upon 
sinall invested savings, widows and mi- 
nors, found their income imperilled by 
the trickery of rival operators and spee- 
ulators in railways and securities, who 
treated the little private accumulations 
as mere counters in the games they were 
playing. The loss of dividends to them 
was poorly compensated by reflections 
upon the development of the country, and 
the advantage to trade of great consolida- 
tions, which inured to the benefit of half 
a dozen insolent men. 

In discussing these things in our little 
parliament we were not altogether un- 
prejudiced, it must be confessed. For, to 
sav nothing of interests of Mr. Morgan 
and my own, which seemed in some dan- 
ger of disappearing for the ** publie good,” 
Mrs. Fletcher's little fortune was nearly 
all invested in that sound ‘*rock-bed” rail- 
way in the Southwest that Mr. Jerry Hol- 
lowell had recently taken under his pater- 
nal care. She was assured, indeed, that 
dividends were only reserved pending 
some sort of reorganization, which would 
ultimately be of great benefit to all the 
parties concerned, but this was much like 
telling a hungry man that if he would 
possess his appetite in patience he would 
very likely have a splendid dinner next 
year. Women are not constituted to un- 
derstand this sort of reasoning. It is need- 
less to say that in our general talks on the 
situation these personalities were not re- 
ferred to, for, although Margaret was si- 
lent, it was plain to see that she was un- 
easyv 

Morgan liked to raise questions of cas- 
uistry, such as that whether money dis- 
honestly come by could be accepted for 
od purposes. 

**T had this question referred to me the 
other day,” he said. ‘A gambler, not a 


petty cheater in cards, but a ma 
has a splendid establishment, in w} 
has amassed a fortune, a man know 
his liberality and good-fellow ship an 
interest in polities, offered the pres 
of a leading college a hundred tho 
dollars to endow a professorship. ( 
the president to take the money, kn 
how it was made?” 

“Wouldn't the money do goo 
much good as any other hundred 
sand dollars?” asked Margaret. 

‘Perhaps. But the professorshi)) 
to bear his name, and what would by 
moral effeet of that ?” 

‘*Did you recommend the presid 
take the money if he could get it wit 


‘using the gambler’s name ?” 


‘Lam not saying yet what I ady 
I am trying to get your views on a 
eral principle.” 

‘But wouldn't it be a sneaking 1] 
to take a man’s money and refuse hin 
credit of his generosity ?” 

But was it generosity? Was not 
object, probably, to get a reputation w! 
his whole life belied, and to get it by 
literating the distinction between ri 
and wrong ?” 

‘But isn’t it a compromising disti 
tion,” my W ife asked, ‘to take his moi 
without his name? The president kno 
that it is money fraudulently got, t! 
really belongs to somebody else. A 
the gambler would feel that if the pres 
dent takes it, he cannot think very diss 
provingly of the manner in whieh it 
acquired. 1 think it would be more ho 
est and straightforward to take his nan 
with the money.” 

‘The public effect of connecting 
gambler’s name with the college would | 
debasing,” said Morgan; ** but, on the co: 
trary, is every charity or educational in 
stitution bound to scrutinize the source © 
every benefaction? Isn't it better tha 
money, however acquired, should be use: 
for a good purpose than a bad one ?” 

That is a question,” I said, ‘* that is : 
vital one in our present situation, and tl 
sophistry of it puzzles the publie. Whi 
would you say to this case? A man no 
toriously dishonest, but within the law 
and very rich, offered a princely endow 
ment to a college very much in need olf 
it. The sum would have enabled it to do 
a great work in education. But it was 
intimated that the man would expect after 
a while to be made one of the trustees. 
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bject, of course, was social posi- 


suppose, of course,”’ Margaret re- 
that the college couldn't atford 
It would look like bribery.” 
Vouldn’t he be satisfied with an 
Morgan asked. 
don't see,” my wife said, ‘‘ any dif 
between the two cases stated and 
the stock gambler, whose unseru- 
s operations have ruined thousands 
yple, Who founds a theological semi- 
vith the gains of his slippery trans- 
is. By accepting his seminary, the 
condones his conduct. Another 
with the same shaky reputation, en- 
a college. Do you think that reli- 
and edueation are benefited in the 
run by this? It seems to me that 
uiblie is gradually losing its power of 
mination between the value of hon- 
ind dishonesty. Real respect is gone 
n the publie sees that a man is able to 
it” 

lhis was a hot speech for my wife to 

For a moment Margaret flamed 
inder it with her old-time indignation. 
| could see it in her eyes, and then she 
ed red and confused, and at length 
‘But wouldn't you have rich men do 

al with their money ?” 
Yes, dear; but I would not have them 
think they ean blot out by their liberality 
condemnation of the means by which 
many of them make money. That is 
it they are doing; and the publie is 

ting used to it.” 

Well,” said Margaret, with some 
warmth, *‘ I don’t know that they are any 
vorse than the stingy saints who have 

ade their money by saving, and act as if 
they expected to carry it with them.” 

Saints or sinners, it does not make 

ich difference to me,’ now put in Mrs. 

Fletcher, who was evidently considering 

the question from a practical point of 

view, ‘* what a man professes if he founds 

a hospital for indigent women out of the 
dividends that I never received.” 

Morgan laughed. ‘' Don’t you think, 
Mrs. Fletcher, that it is a good sign of the 
times that so many people who make 
money rapidly are disposed to use it phil- 
anthropically ?” 

“It may be for them, but it does not 
console me much just now.” 

3ut you don’t make allowance enough 
for the rich. Perhaps they are under 
a necessity of doing something. I was 


reading this morning in the diary of old 
John Ward, of Stratford-on-Avon, this 
sentence, ‘It was a saying of Navisson 
a lawyer, that no man could be valiant 
unless he hazarded his body, nor rieh un 
less he hazarded his soul.’ ” 

‘Was Navisson a modern lawyer?” I 
asked. 

“No. The diary is dated 1648-1679.” 

**T thought so.” 

There was a little laugh at this, and the 
talk drifted off into a consideration of the 
kind of conscience that enables a profes- 
sional man to espouse a cause he knows to 
be wrong as zealously as one he knows to 
be right, a talk that I should not have 
remembered at all except for Margaret's 
earnestness in insisting that she did not 
see how a lawyer could take up the dis 
honest side. 

Before Margaret went to Lenox, Hen 
derson spent a few days with us. He 
brought with him the abounding cheer- 
fulness and the air of a prosperous smil- 
ing world that attended him in all cir 
cumstances. And how happy Margaret 
was! They went over every foot of the 
ground on which their brief courtship 
had taken place, and heaven knows what 
joy there was to her in reviving all the 
tenderness and all the fear of it! Busy 
as Henderson was, pursued by hourly 
telegrams and letters, we could not but 
be gratified that his attention to her was 
that of a lover. How could it be other- 
wise, When all the promise of the girl was 
realized in the bloom and the exquisite sus 
ceptibility of the woman?) Among other 
things, she dragged him down to her mis- 
sion in the city, to which he went ina 
laughing and bantering mood. When 
he had gone away, Margaret ran over 
to my wife, bringing in her hand a slip 
of paper. 

‘See that!” sheeried, her eyes dancing 
with pleasure. It was a check forathou- 
sand dollars. ‘* That will refurnish the 
mission from top to bottom,” she said, 
‘and run it for a year.” 

‘‘ How generous he is!” cried my wife. 
Margaret did not reply, but she looked at 
the check, and there were tears in her 


eyes. 


The Arbuser cottage at Lenox was real- 
ly a magnificent villa. Richardson had 
built it. At a distance it had the appear- 
ance of a mediwval structure, with its low 
doorways, picturesque gables, and steep 
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roofs, and in its situation on a gentle 
swell of green turf backed by native for 
est trees it imparted to the landscape an 
ancestral whieh is much 
But 
be mediwyvalism adapted to the sunny 


hospitality of our summer climate, with 


tone valued in 


these days. near to, it was seen to 


generous verandas and projecting balco- 
nies shaded by gay awnings, and within 
} to from 
its broad windows olfering views of lawns 


Spacious the breezes, and 


open 


and tlower beds and ornamental trees, of 
a great sweep of pastures and forests and 


miniature lakes, with graceful and _ re- 
poseful hills on the horizon. 

It was, in short, the modern idea of 
country simplicity. The passion for 


country life,which has been in decadence 
for nearly half a century, has again be- 
come Nature, which, left to 
itself, is a little ragged, not to say monot- 
onous and tiresome, 


the fashion. 
is discovered to be a 
valuable ally for aid in passing the time 
when art is able to make portions of it 
exclusive. What the wanted 
was a simple home in the country, and 
in obtaining it they were indulging a 
sentiment of returning to the primitive 
life of their father, who had come to the 
city from a hill farm, and had been too 
busy all his life to recur to the tastes of 

At least that was the the 
ory of his daughters; but the old gentle- 
man had a horror of his early life, and 
could searcely away from the 
citv even in the summer. He would no 
doubt have been astonished at the lofty 


Arbusers 


his boy hood 


be dragged 


and substantial stone stables, the long 
range of greenhouses, and at a farm 
which produced nothing except lawns 


and flower beds, ornamental tields of elo- 
ver, avenues of trees, lawn-tennis grounds, 
and a few Alderneys tethered to feed 
among the trees, where their beauty would 
heighten the rural and domestic 
the seene. 


aspect of 
The Arbusers liked to come 
to this place us early as possible to escape 
the society exactions of the city. That 
All their 
set in the city met there for the same pur- 


pose 


was another theory of theirs. 


Margaret was welcomed with open arms. 
“We have been counting the days,” 
said the elder of the sisters. ‘** Your lug- 
gage has come, your rooms are all ready, 
and your coachman, who has been here 
some days, says that the horses need ex- 
ercise. Everybody is here, and we need 
you for a hundred things.” 
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‘You are very kind. 
here. 


It is so char 
I knew it would be. but IT eo 
bear to shorten my visit in Brando; 

“Your aunt must miss you very 
Is she well 2?” 

** Perfectly.” 

* Wouldn't she have come with 
I've a mind to telegraph.” 

‘‘[ think not. She is wedded to « 
and goes away from her little neig 
hood with reluctance.” 


‘**So Brandon was a little dull 
Miss Arbuser, with a shrewd guess 
truth. 

Oh quickly replied Margare1 
shrinking a little from what was in 
own mind; ‘it was restful and de 
ful; but you know that we New En: 
people take life rather seriously, and 
quire into the reason of things, and \ 
an object in life.” 

‘A very good thing to have,” ans 
ed this sweet woman of the world, whose 
object was to go along pleasantly and 
joy it 

** But to have it all the time!” Mar: 
ret suggested, lightly, as she ran upsta 
But even in this suggestion she was ¢ 
scious of a twinge of disloyalty to her | 
mer self. 


Deep down in her heart, coming 
to the atmosphere of Lenox was a re 
from questionings thata little disturbed | 
at her old home, and she was indignant 
herself that it should be so, and then i 
dignant at the suggestions that put her 
out of humor with herself. Was it a sin 
she said, to be happy and prosperous ? 

On her dressing-table was a letter fro 
her husband. He was detained in tl 
city by a matter of importance. He 
scratched only a line, to eateh the mai 
during a business interview. It was rea 
ly only a business interview, and had n 
sort of relation to Lenox or the summe: 
gaiety there. 

Henderson was in his private offic 
The clerks in the outer offices, in the 
négligé of summer costumes, winked to 
each other as they saw old Jerry Hollo 
well enter and make his way to the inn 
room unannounced. 
the wind. 

Well, old man,” said Uncle Jerry, in 
the cheeriest manner, coming in, deposit 
ing his hat on the table and taking a seat 
opposite Henderson, ‘‘ we seem to have 
stirred up the animals.” 

“Only a little flurry,” replied Hender- 
son, laying down his pen and folding a 


‘Something was in 


= 
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he had just finished; ‘* theyll come 
ison.” 
Mr. Hollowell drew 
jig bandanna and mopped his heat 
‘*Tve just got a letter from Jor 
Phere’s the certificates that make up 
yo-thirds—more than we need, any 
No flaw about that, is there ?” 
I'll put these with the balance 
It’s all right, if Jorkins has 
It may make a newspaper 
il if they get hold of his opera 


ey’ ve got to.” 


No 
safe. 


liscreet. 


Oh, Jorkinsisclose. But he isa little 
worked. I don’t know but it would 
im good to have a little nervous pros 
on, and go abroad for a while.” 
{ guess it would do Jorkins good to 
a turn in Europe for a year or so.” 
Well, you write to him. Give him 
rt of commission to see the English 
itholders and explain the situation. 
liey will appreciate that half a loaf is 
er than no bread. What bothers me 
ihe way the American bondholders 
it. They kick.” 
Let ‘em kick. The publie don’t care 
1 few soreheads and impracticables 
in operation that is going to open up 
whole Southwest. Dve an appoint- 
ut with one of them this morning. He 
it to be here now.” 

\t the moment Henderson’s private 
secretary entered and laid on the table 

card of Mr. John Hopper, who was 
ited to come in at once. Mr. Hopper 
saman of fifty, with iron-gray hair, 
heavy mustache, and a smooth-shaven 

n that showed resolution. In dress 
iid manner his appearance was that of 

‘ shrewd city capitalist, quiet and de- 
termined, who is neither to be deceived 
nor bullied. With a courteous greeting 
to» both the men, whom he knew well, he 
took a seat and stated his business. 

‘**T have called to see you, Mr. Hender- 
son,about the bonds of the A. and B., and 
! am glad to find Mr. Hollowell here 
also.” 

‘* What amount do you represent, Mr. 
Hopper ?” asked Henderson. 

‘* With my own and my friends, alto- 
gether, rising a million. What do you 
propose ?” 

‘You got our circular ?” 

‘Yes, and we don't accept the terms.” 

“Tm sorry. It is the best that we 
could do.” 

‘That is, the best you would do!” 
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‘Pardon me, Mr. Hopper, the best we 


could do under the circumstances. We 
gave you your option, to scale down 


on a fair estimate of the earnings of the 
short line (the A. and B.), or to surrender 
your loeal bonds and take new ones 
covering the whole consolidation, or, as 
is of course in vour discretion, to hold on 
and take the chances.” 

‘Which your operations have practi 
cally destroyed.” 

‘Not at all, Mr. Hopper. We offer 
you a much better security on the whole 
system instead of a local road.” 

And you mean to tell me, Mr. Hender- 
son, that it is for our advantage to ex- 
change a seven per cent. bond on a road 
that has always paid its dividends prompt 
ly for a four and a half on a system that 
is manipulated nobody how? I 
tell vou, gentlemen, that it looks to out- 
siders as if there was crookedness some 
where.” 

“That is a rather rough charge, Mr. 
Hopper,” said Henderson, with a smile. 

‘But we are to understand that if we 
do not accept your terms, it’s a 
out 2” 

‘You are to understand that we want 
to make the best arrangement possible for 
all parties in interest.” 


knows 


freeze 


** How some of those interests were a2- 
quired may be a question for the courts,” 
replied Mr. Hopper, resolutely. * When 
we put our money in good seven per cent. 
bonds, we propose to inquire into the right 
of anybody to demand that we shall ex- 
change them for four and a half per cents., 
on other security.” 

‘Perfectly right, Mr. Hopper,” said 
Henderson, with imperturbable good-hu- 
mor; ‘the transfer books are open to your 
inspection.” 

‘*Well, we prefer to hold on to our 
bonds.” 

‘And wait for dividends,” interposed 
Hollowell. 

Mr. Hopper turned to the speaker. 
** And while we are waiting we propose to 
inquire what has become of the surplus 
of the A.and B. The bondholders had 
the first claim on that surplus.” 

‘**And we propose to protect it. See 
here, Mr. Hopper,” continued Unele Jer- 
ry, with a most benevolent expression, 
‘*T needn't tell you that investments fluc- 
tuate—the Lord knows mine do! The A. 
and B. was a good road. 


IL know that. 
But it was going to be paralleled. 


We'd 


= 
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got to parallel it to make our Southwest 
connections. If we had, you'd have wait- 
ed till the Gulf of Mexico freezes over be- 
Instead of 
that, we took it into our system, and it’s 
It's a 
little inconvenient for holders, and they 
have got to stand a 
in the long-run it 
ery body. 


fore you got any dividends. 
being put on a permanent basis. 


little shrinkage, but 
will 
The little road couldn't stand 
alone, and the day of big dividends is 
about over.” 


be better for ev- 


‘That explanation may satisfy you, 
Mr. Hollowell, but it don’t give us our 
money, and I notify you that we shall 
carry the matter into the courts. Good- 
morning.” 

When Mr. Hopper had gone, the two 
developers looked at each other a moment 
seriously. 

‘** Hopper ‘ll fight,” Hollowell said at 
last. 

**And we have got the surplus to fight 
him with,” replied Henderson. 

‘That's so,” and Uncle Jerry chuckled 
to himself. ‘* The rats that are on the in- 
side of the erib are a good deal better off 
than the rats on the outside.” 

‘*The reporter of The Planet wants five 
minutes,” announced the secretary, open- 
ing the door. Henderson told him to let 
him in. 

The reporter Was a spruce young gen- 
tleman, in a loud summer suit, with a rose 
in his button-hole, and the air of assur- 
ance which betits the commissioner of the 
publie curiosity. 

‘IT am sent by The Planet,” said the 
young man, *‘ to show you this and ask 
you if you have anything to say to it.” 

‘What is it 7” asked Henderson. 

“Tt's about the A. and B.” 

“Very well. There is the President, 
Mr. Hollowell. Show it to him.” 

The reporter produced a long printed 
slip and handed it to Uncle Jerry, who 
and began to read. As his eye 
ran down the column he was apparently 
more and more interested, and he let it be 
shown on his face that he was surprised, 
and even a little astonished. When he 
had finished, he said: 

**Well, my young friend, how did you 
get hold of this?” 

‘Oh, we have a way.” said the report- 
er, twirling his straw hat by the elastic, 
and looking more knowing than old Jerry 
himself. 

‘So I see,” 


took it 


replied Jerry, with an ad- 
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miring smile. ‘‘ There is nothing 
you newspaper folks don’t find out 
beats the devil.” 

“Ts it true, sir?” said the voung 
tleman, elated with this reeognition « 
own shrewdness. 

‘Tt is so true that there is no fun 
I don’t see how the devil you got hy 
it.” 

‘Have you any explanations ?” 

‘**No, I guess not,” said Unele Ji 
musingly. ‘‘Ifitisto come out, I'd) 
er The Planet would have it than 
other paper. 
print it. It ‘ll bea big beat for you 
per. While you are about it—I s’p 
youll print it anyway?” (the 
nodded)—** you might as well have | 
whole story.” 

‘Certainly. We'd like to have it rig 
What is wrong about it 7?” 

nothing but some details. 
have got it substantially. There’s a w: 
or twoand a date you are out on, natura 
enough, and there are two or three lit 
things that would be exactly true if they 
were differently stated.” 

‘Would you mind telling me wh 
they are ?” 


It’s got some sense. 


No,” said Jerry, with a little rel 
tance; *‘might as well have it all out 
eh, Henderson ?” 

And the old man took his pencil a 
changed some dates and a name or tw: 
and gave to some of the sentences a tur) 
that seemed to the reporter only anotli 
way of saying the same thing. 


‘There, that is all Il know. Give m 
respects to Mr. Goss.” 
When the commissioner had witli 


drawn, Uncle Jerry gave vent to a long 
whistle. Then he rose suddenly and cal! 
ed to the seeretary, ‘‘ Tell that reporter to 
come back.” The reporter reappeared. 
‘**T was just thinking, and you ean tel! 
Mr. Goss, that now you have got on to this 
thing, you might as well keep the lead on 
it. The publie is interested in what wi: 
are doing in the Southwest, and if you, 
or some other bright fellow who has got 
eyes in his head, will*go down there, he 
will see something that will astonish him 
I'm going to-morrow in my private car, 
and if you could go along, I assure you a 
good time. I want you to see for your 
self, and I guess you would. Don't take 
my word. I can't give you any passes, 
and I know you don’t want any, but you 
can just get into my private car and no 
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se to anybody, and see all there is 
seen, Ask Goss,and let me know 


voung fellow went off feeling 
Jl inches higher than when he came 
such is the power of a good address, 
eh is the omnipotence of the great 
Mr. Jerry Hollowell sat down and 
to fan himself. It was very hot in 
liee. 
is to me it’s lunch-time. Great 
what a lot of time I used to waste 
129 the newspapers! That thing 
have played the devil, as it stood, 
be comparatively harmless now. 
| make a little talk, but there is 
ng to get hold of. Queer, about the 
ice of a word or two. Come, old 
I'm thirsty.” 
nele Jerry,” said Henderson, taking 
mas they went out, ‘‘ you ought to 
sident of the United States.” 
(he salary is too small,” said Uncle 


all this there was nothing to write 
rearet, Who was passing her time 
ibly in the Berkshire hills, a little 
tient for her husband’s arrival, post- 
d from day to day, and full of sym- 
for him, condemned to the hot city 

ie harassment of a business the 
‘itude of which gave him the obliga- 
sand the character of a public man. 
derson sent her instead a column from 
Planet devoted toa deseription of his 

ite library. Mr. Goss, the editor, 

» was college bred, had been round to 
vith Henderson about the Southwest 

and the conversation drifting into 

r inatters, Henderson had taken from 
desk and shown him a rare old book 

ch he had picked up the day before in 
cond-hand shop. This led to further 
about Henderson’s hobby, and the 

tor had asked permission to send a re- 
vier down to make a note of Hender- 
n’s colleetion. It would make a good 
dsummer item, ‘* The Stock-Broker in 
Literature,” ‘‘The Private Tastes of a 
Millionaire,” ete. The column got con- 
densed into a portable paragraph, and 
vent the rounds of the press, and changed 
the opinions of a good many people about 
he great operator—he wasn't altogether 
devoted to vulgar money-making. Uncle 
Jerry himself read the column with ap- 
preciation of its value. ‘‘It diverts the 
publie mind,” he said. He himself had 
recently diverted the public mind by the 


gift of a bell to the Norembega Theolo- 
gical (colored) Institute, and the para- 
graph announcing the fact conveyed the 
impression that while Uncle Jerry was a 
canny old customer, his heart was on the 
right side. ‘' There are worse men than 
Uncle Jerry who are not worth a cent,” 
was one of the humorous paragraphs 
tacked on to the item. 

Marearet was not alone in finding the 
social atmosphere of Lenox as congenial 
as its natural beauties. Mrs. Laflamme 
declared that it was the perfection of ex 
istence for a couple of months, one in 
early summer and another in the golden 
autumn with its pathetic note of the fall 
ing curtain dropping upon the dream of 
youth. Mrs. Laflamme was not a senti 
mental person, but she was capable of 
drifting for a moment into a poetic mood 

a creat charm in a woman of her viva 
Margaret re 
membered her very distinetly, although 


city and air of the world. 


she had only exchanged a word with her 
at the memorable dinner in New York 
when Henderson had revealed her feel- 
ings to herself. Mrs. Laflamme had the 
immense advantage —it seemed so to her 
after five years of widow hor —of being a 
widow on the sunny side of thirty-five. If 
she had lost some illusions, she had gain 

ed a great deal of knowledge, and she had 
no feverish anxiety about what life would 
bring her. Although she would not put 
it in this way to herself, she could look 
about her deliberately, enjoying the pros- 
pect, and please herself. Her position had 
two advantages—experience and opportu- 
nity. A young woman unmarried, she 
said, always has the uneasy sense of the 
possibility well. it is impossible to escape 
slang, and she said it with the merriest 
laugh—the possibility of being left. A 
day or two after Margaret's arrival she 
had driven around to eall in her dog- 
eart, looking as fresh as a daisy in her 
sun-hat. Her seat was shared, but she 
held the reins, by Mr. Fox MeNaughton, 
the most useful man in the village, indis- 
pensable indeed, a bachelor, with no in- 
tentions, no occupation, no ambition (ex- 
cept to lead the german), who could mix 
a salad, brew a punch, organize a pienie, 
and chaperon anything in petticoats with 
entire propriety, without regard to age. 
And he had a position of social authority. 
This eminence Mr. Fox MeNaughton had 
attained by always doing the correct 
thing. The obligation of society to such 


| 
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men is never enough acknowledged. 
While they are trusted and used and 
worked to death, one is apt to hear them 
spoken of ina deprecatory tone. 

‘You hold the reins a moment, please. 
No, | don’t want any help,” she said, as 
she jumped down with an elastic spring, 
and introduced him to Margaret. 
got Mr. McNaughton in training, and am 
thinking of bringing him out.” 

She walked in with Margaret, who had 
been sitting on the veranda, chatting all 
the while about the view and the house 
and the divine weather. 

And your husband has not come yet ?” 

He may come any day. I think busi- 
ness might suspend in the summer.” 


‘So do I. But then, what would be- 
come of Lenox? It is rather hard on the 
men, only I dare say they like it. Don't 


you think Mr. Henderson would like a 
place here ?” 

‘*He cannot help being pleased with 
the place.” 

‘*T’m sure he would if you are. I have 
hardly seen him since that evening at the 
Stotts. Can I tell vou? I almost had 
five minutes of envy that evening. You 
wont mind it in such an old woman ?” 

**T should rather trust your heart than 
vour age, Mrs. Laflamme,” said Margaret, 
with a laugh 

‘Yes, my heart is as old as my face. 
But [had a feeling, seeing you walk away 
that evening into the conservatory. I 
knew what was coming. I think I have 
discovered a great secret, Mrs. Henderson 

to be able to live over again in other 
people. By-the-way, what has become of 
that quiet Englishman, Mr. Lyon ?” 

** He has come into his title. He is the 
Ear! of Chisholm.” 

** Dear me, how stupid in us not to have 
taken a sense of that! And the Eschelles, 
do vou know anything of the Eschelles 7” 

‘Yes; they are at their house in New 
port > 

“Do you think there was anything 
between Miss Eschelle and Mr. Lyon? I 
saw her afterward several times.” 

‘*Not that IT ever heard. Miss Eschelle 
says that she is thoroughly American in 
her tastes.” 

“Then her tastes are not quite con- 
formed to her style. That girl might be 
anvthing—Queen of Spain, or coryphée 
in the opera ballet. She is clever as 
clever. One always expects to hear of 
her as the heroine of an adventure.” 


“Didn't you say you knew her 
rope 

‘No. We heard of her and ly 
ther everywhere. She was very 
pendent. She had the sort of repu 
to excite curiosity. gut notice 
the men in New York were a little 
of her. She is a woman who lj! 
drive very near the edge.” 

Mrs. Laflamme rose. ‘‘I mus 
keep Mr. McNaughton waiting for 
more of my gossip. We expect you 
the Misses Arbuser this afternoo: 
warn you it will be dull. I should 
to hear of some summer resort wher 
men are over sixteen and under sixty 

Mrs. Laflamme liked to drive nea: 
edge as much as Carmen did, and 
piquaney was undeniably an attractio 
her case. But there was this differ 
between the two: there was a contid: 
that Mrs. Laflamme would never d 
over the edge, whereas no one could 
what sheer Carmen might not sudde 
take. A woman’s reputation is almosi 
much affected by the expectation of y 
she may do as by anything she has do 
It was Fox MeNaughton who set up 
dictum that a woman may do almost a1 
thing if it is known that she draws a li 
somewhere. 

The lawn party was not at all dull 
Margaret. In the first place, she received 
a great deal of attention. Henderso: 
hame was becoming very well know: 
and it was natural that the splendor « 
his advancing fortune should be reflected 
in the person of his voung wife, whose 


loveliness was enhanced by her simp! 
enjoyment of the passing hour. Thi 

the toilets of the women were so fresh and 
charming, the colors grouped so pretti! 

on the greensward, the figures of the slen 
der girls playing at tennis or lounging or 
the benches under the trees recalled scenes 
from the classic poets. It was all so rich 
and refined. Nor did she miss the men 
of military age, whose absence Mrs. La 
flamme had deplored, for she thought o| 
her husband. And, besides, she found 
even the college boys (who were always 
spoken of as men) amusing, and the eld 
erly gentlemen — upon whom watering 
place society throws much responsibility 
— gallant, facetious, complimentary, and 
active in whatever was afoot. Their boy 
ishness, indeed, contrasted with the gravi 
ty of the undergraduates, who took them 
selves very seriously, were civil to the 


| 
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» ladies, confidential with the mar- 
yomen, and had generally a certain 
e and dignity which belong to per 
whom such heavy responsibil- 
sts. There were, to be sure, men 
looked bored and women who were 
ss, missing the stimulus of any per- 
interest, but the scene was so ani- 
the weather so propitious, that, on 
ole, a person must be very cynical 

find the oceasion delightful. 
There was a young novelist present 
se first story, The Girl I Left Behind 
id made a hit the last season. It 
ought to take a profound hold upon 
cause it was a book that could not 
id aloud in a mixed company. Mar- 
was very much interested in him, 
though Mr. Summers Bass was not her 
He was a 
t young gentleman, with very black 
and small black eyes, to whieh it was 


of an imaginative writer. 


ilt to give a melancholy cast even 
i habitual frown. Mr. Bass. dressed 
elf serupulously in the fashion, was 
exact in his pronunciation, careful 
t his manner, and had the air of a 
e weariness, of the responsibility of 
( looking at life. It was only at rare 
nents that his face expressed intensity 
eeling. 
It isa very pretty scene. I suppose, 
\lr. Bass, that you are making studies,” 
iid Margaret, by way of opening a con- 
ersation, 
No; hardly that. One must always 
observe. It habit. The 
ing is to see reality under appear- 


gets to be a 


“Then you would call yourself a real- 
Mr. Bass smiled. ‘*That is a slang 
term, Mrs. Henderson. What you want 
is nature, color, passion—to pierce the ar 
tificialities.” 


‘But you must describe appearance.” 

‘Certainly, to an extent, form, action, 
talk as it is, even trivialities especially 
the trivialities, for life is made up of the 
trivial.” 

‘But suppose that does not interest 
me? 

‘*Pardon me, Mrs. Henderson, that is 
because you are used to the conventional, 
the selected. Nature is always interest- 


ing.” 

‘IT do not find it so.” 

“No? Nature has been covered up. 
It has been idealized. Look yonder,” 
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and Mr. Bass pointed across the lawn 
“See that voung woman upon whom the 
sunlight falls standing waiting her turn 
See the quivering of the eyelids, the heav 
ing of the chest, the opening lips; note 
the curve of her waist from the shoulder, 
and the line rounding into the fall of the 
folds of the Austrian cashmere. I trv to 
saturate myself with that form, to im 
press myself with her every attitude and 
gesture, her color, her movement, and 
then I shall imagine the form under the 
influenee of passion. Every detail will 
tell. I do not find unimportant the tie 
of her shoe. The picture will be life.” 

‘But suppose, Mr. Bass, when you come 
to speak with her, you tind that she has 
no ideas, and talks slang.” 

“All the better. It 
are, What our society is. And 
Mrs. Henderson, nearly everybody has 
the capacity of being wicked; that is to 
say, of expressing emotion.” 


shows what we 


besides, 


‘You take a gloomy view, Mr. Bass.” 

“T take no view, Mrs. Henderson. My 
ambition It will not help 
matters by pretending that people are bet 
ter than they are.” 

“Well, Mr. may be quite 
right, but Lam not going to let you spoil 
my enjoyment of this lovely scene,” 
Margaret, moving away. 

Mr. Bass watched her until she disap- 
peared, and then entered in his note-book 
a phrase for future use—** The prosperous 
propriety of a pretty plutocrat.” He was 
gathering materials for his forth-coming 
book, The Last Sigh of the Prude. 

The whole world knows how delightful 
Lenox is. It even has a club where the 
men can take refuge from the exactions 
of society, as in the city. 


is to record. 


sass, you 


said 


The town is 
old enough to have “histories”; there is 
a romance attached to nearly every es- 
tate, a tragedy of beauty, and money, and 
disappointment: great writers have lived 
here, families whose names were connect- 
ed with our early politics and diplomacy ; 
there is a tradition of a society of wit and 
letters, of women whose charms were en- 
hanced by a spice of adventure, of men 
whose social brillianey ended in misan 
thropy. All this gave a background of 
distinction to the present gaiety, luxury, 
and adaptation of the unsurpassed loveli- 
ness of nature to the refined fashion of 
the age. 

Here, if anywhere, one could be above 
worry, above the passion of envy. For 
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did not every new ‘‘improvement”™ and 
every new refinement in living add to the 
importance of every member of this fa- 
vored community? For Margaret it was 
alla pageant of beauty The Misses Ar- 
buser talked about the quality of the air, 
the variety of the scenery, the exhilara- 
tion of the drives, the freedom from noise 
and dust, the country quiet. There were 
the morning ealls, the intelleetual life of 
the reading clubs, the tennis parties, the 
afternoon teas, combined with charming 
drives from one elegant place to another, 
the siestas, the idle swinging in ham- 
mocks with the latest magazine from 
Which to get a topic for dinner, the mild 
excitement of a téte-d-téte which might 
discover congenial tastes or run on into 
an interesting attachment. Half the 
charm of life, says a philosopher, is in 
these personal experiments. 

When Henderson came, as he did sev- 
eral times for a few days, Margaret's hap- 
piness was complete. She basked in the 
sun of his easy enjoyment of life. She 
liked to take him about with her, and see 
the welcome in all companies of a man 
so handsome, so natural and cordial, as 
her hi ish ind, Especially did she like the 
consideration in which he was evidently 
held at the elub, where the members gath 
ered about him to listen to his raey talk 
and eateh points about the market. She 
liked to think that he was not a women’s 
man. He gave her his version of some 
recent transactions that had been eom- 
mented on in the newspapers, and she 
was indignant over the insinuations about 
him It was the price, he said, that ev- 
erybody had to pay for suecess. Why 
shouldn't he, she retlected, make money ? 
Everybody would if he could: and no 
one knew how generous he was. If she 
had been told that the family of Jerry 
Hollowell thought of him in the same 
way, she would have said that there was 
a world-wide dilference in the two men. 
Insensibly she was losing the old stand- 
ards she used to apply to success. Here 
in Lenox, in this prosperous, agreeable 
world, there was nothing to remind her 
of them. 

In her enjoyment of this existence 
without eare, | do not suppose it occurred 
to her to examine if her ideals had been 
lowered, Sometimes Henderson had a 
evnieal, mocking tone about the world, 
which she reproved with a caress, but he 
was always tolerant and good-natured. 


If he had told her that he acted upo, 
maxim that every man and woma 
his and her price, she would hay 
shocked, but she was getting to ma 
lowances that she would not have 
before she learned to look at the 
through his eyes. She could see 1) 
Brandon circle was over-scrupulous 
feeling of this would have been eco 

if she had known that when her 
read the letter announcing a mo 
visit to the Eschelles in Newport, sh 
it down with a sigh. 

XVI. 

Uncle Jerry was sitting on the p 
of the Ocean House absorbed in the 
reports of a New York journal, ai 
ing at random the occasional observat 
of his wife, who filled up one of thie 
tious chairs near him,a florid won 
with diamonds in her ears, who ha 
resolute air of enjoving herself. It 
an August Newport morning, when (| 
is a salty freshness in the air, but a t 
perature that discourages exertion. 

A pony phaeton dashed by containi 
two ladies. The ponies were cream « 
ored, with flowing manes and tails, a 
harness of black and gold; the phuet 
had vellow wheels, with a black box 
the diminutive page, with folded arms « 
the seat behind, wore a black jacket 
yellow breeches. The lady who held t! 
yellow silk reins was a blonde with dai 
eyes. As they flashed by, the lady 
the seat with her bowed, and Mr. Hol 
well returned the salute. 

that?” asked Mrs. Hollowell 

Mrs. Henderson.” 

** And the other one?” 

*T don’t know her. She knows ho 
to handle the ribbons, though.” 

*] seen her at the Casino the othe: 
night before vou come, with that tandem 
driving count. I don’t believe he’s an 
more count than you are.” 

‘Oh, he’s all right. He's one of th: 
Spanish legation. This is just the plac: 
for counts. I shouldn't wonder, Maria, 
if you'd like to be a eountess. We can 
afford it. The Countess Jeremiah, eh 
And Uncle Jerry’s eves twinkled. 

“Don't be a goose, Mr. Hollowell,”’ 
bringing her fat hands round in front of 
her so that she could see the sparkle of 
the diamond rings on them. ‘She's as 
pretty as a picture, that girl, but I should 
think a good wind would blow her away. 
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sildn’t want to have her drive me 


forkins has sailed,” said Mr. Hollo 
looking up from his paper. ** The 
t reporter tried to interview him, 
e played sick, said he was just coing 
and right back for a change. 
- it will be lone enough before they 
chanee at him again.” 
iim glad he’s gone. I hope the pa- 
vill mind their own business for a 


house of the Eschelles was on the 
ooking over a vast sweep of lawn 

clitf and the dimpling blue water 

first beach. It was known as the 

\ y Villa. Coming from the elegance 
enox, Margaret was surprised at the 
ficenee and luxury of this establish 

t. the great drawing-rooms, the spa- 

chambers, the wide verandas, the 
ives. the flowers, the charming nooks 
recessed windows, with handy book 

ds. and tables littered with the fresh- 

ind most talked-of issues from the 
sof Paris, Madrid, and London, Car- 

had taken a hint from Henderson's 

elor apartment, which she had visited 
with her mother, and though she 

no literary taste, further than to dip 

rere and there to what she found 
some and exciting in various lan 
cuages, yet she knew the effect of the at- 
mosphere of books, and she had a stand- 
order at a book-shop for whatever 

is fresh and likely to come into notice. 
\nd Carmen was a delightful hostess, 
joth because her laziness gave an air of 
repose to the place and she had the tact 
ver to appear to make any demands 
upon her guests, and because she knew 
when to be piquant and exhibit personal 
interest, and when to show even a little 
thandon of vivacity. Society flowed 
through her house without any obstrue- 
tions. It was searcely ever too early and 
never too late for visitors. Those who 
were intimate used to lounge in and take 
up a book, or pass an hour on the veran- 
da,even when none of the family were at 
home. Men had a habit of dropping in 
for a five o'clock cup of tea, and where 
the men went the women needed little 
urging to follow. At first there had been 
some reluctance about recognizing the 
Eschelles fully, and there were still 
houses that exhibited a certain reserve 
toward them, but the example of going 
to this house set by the legations, the 


members of which enjoved a chat with 
Miss Eschelle in the freedom of their own 
tongues and the freedom of her tongue, 
went far to break down this barrier. They 
were spoken of occasionally as ** those 
Echelles,” but almost everybody went 
there, and perhaps enjoyed it all the more 
because there had been a shade of doubt 
about it. 

Margaret’s coming was a good card for 
Carmen, The little Jegend about her 
French ancestry in Newport, and the ro 
mantic marriage in Rochambeau’s time, 
had been elaborated in the local news 
paper, and when she appeared, the ances 
tral lavor, coupled with the knowledge 
of Henderson’s accumulating millions, 
lent an interest and a certain charm to 
whatever she said and did. The Eschelle 
house became more attractive than ever 
before, so much so that Mrs. Eschelle de 
clared that she longed for the quiet of 
Paris. To her motherly apprehension 
there was no result in this whirl of gay 
ety, no serious intention discoverable in 
any of the train that followed Carmen. 
“You act. child,” she said, **as if youth 
would last forever.” 

Margaret entered into this life as if she 
had been born lo it. Perhaps she Was. 
Perhaps most people never tind the career 
for which they are fitted, and struggle 
along at ecross-purposes with themselves. 
We all thought that Margaret’s natural 
bent was for some useful and self-saeri- 
ficing work in the world, and never could 
have imagined that under any cireum- 
stances she would develop into a woman 
of fashion. 

‘I intend to read a great deal this 
month,” she said to Carmen on her arri- 
val, as she glanced at the litter of books. 

“That was my intention,” replied Car 
men: ‘‘now we can read together. Tm 
taking Spanish lessons of Count Crispo. 
[ve learned two Spanish poems and a 
Castilian dance.” 

he married ?” 

‘““Not now. He told me, when he was 
teaching me the steps, that his heart was 
buried in Seville.” 

‘* He seems to be full of sentiment.” 

‘Perhaps that is because his salary is 
so small. Mamma says, of all things an 
impecunious count! But he is amusing.” 

‘But what do you care for money 7” 
asked Margaret, by way of testing Car- 
men’s motives. 

‘‘Nothing, my dear. But deliver me 
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from a husband who is poor; he would 
certainly be a tyrant. Besides. if Lever 
marry, it will be with an American.” 
‘But suppose you fall in love with a 
poor man?’ 
‘That would be against my principles, 
Never fall below ideals —that 


Is 

What I heard a speaker say at the Town 

and Country Club, and that is my notion, 

There is no safety for you if you lose 
your principles 

“That depends upon what they are,” 

said Margaret. in the same bantering tone. 


sounds like crood Mr Lyon [ 
suspect he thought ] hadn't any. Mam- 
ma said I tried to shoek him, gut he 
shocked me. Do you think you eould 


live with such a man twenty-four hours. 
even if he had his crown on ?” 

“T can imagine a” great deal worse 
husbands than the Karl of Chisholm.” 

Well, I haven't any imagination.” 

There was no reading that day, nor the 
next In the morning there was a drive 
vith the ponies through town, in the af- 
ternoon in the carriage by the sea, with a 
couple of receptions, the five o'clock tea. 
with its chatter, and in the evening a 
dinner party for Margaret. One day 
sufliced to launeh her. and thereafter 
Carmen had only admiration for the un 
flagging spirit whieh Margaret displayed, 
~ If you were only unmarried,” she said, 
“What larks we eould have!” Marearet 
looked grave at this. but only for a mo- 
ment, for she well knew that she could 
not please her husband better than by en- 
Joying the season to the full. He never 
criticised her for taking the world as it 
is; and she confessed to herself that life 
went very pleasantly in a house where 
there were never any questions raised 
about duties. The really serious thoucht 
in Carmen's mind was that perhaps after 
«il a woman had no real freedom until 
she was married. And she began to be 
interested in Margaret's enjoyment of the 
world 

It was not, after all, a new world, only 
newly arranged, like another scene in the 
sume play. The actors, who came and 
went, were for the most part the acquaint 
ances of the Washineton winter, and the 
callers and diners and opera-goers and 
charity managers of the city. In these 
days Margaret was quite at home in a fa- 
miliar set: the British minister, the Bel- 
gian, the French, the Spanish, the Mex- 
ican, the German, and the Italian, with 


their families and attachés—nothiy 
wanting, not even the Chinese man. 
who had rooms at the hotel. foing 
everywhere in the conscientious 
charge of his duties as ambassad 
American society, a great favorite © 
count of his silk apparel, which way 
the appearance of a clumsy woman 
the everlasting three-thousand ven 
smile on his broad face. punctil 
leaving in every house a bie flari) 
piece of paper which the ladies pint 
for a decoration: a picture of hel) 
childlike enjoyment. and almost 
pendent of the interpreter who follo 
him about, when he had learned 
being introduced to a lady, or taki 
cup of tea, to Say “good-bye” as dist 
ly as an articulating machine: a 
learned man, setting an example of « 
ity and perfect self possession, but kes 
observant of the oddities of the social 
to which his missionary government 
aceredited him. One would like to | 
heard the comments of the minister 
his suite Upon our manners; but perh 
thev were too polite to make any even 
their seclusion. Certain it is that no o 
ever heard any of the legation expr 
any opinion but the most suave and fla 
tering. 

And yet they must have been amaz 
at the activity of this season of repos 
the endurance of American women w] 
rode to the fox meets. were excited spect; 
tors of the polo, plaved lawn tennis, wer 
incessantly dining and calling, and s; 
through long dinners served with thy 
formality and dulness and the swarn) 
of liveried attendants of a royal feast 
And they could not but admire the young 
men,who did not care for polities or any 
business beyond the chances of the stock 
exchange, but who expended an immens: 
amount of energy in the dangerous polo 
contests, in riding at fences after the 
scent-bag, in driving tandems and four 
in-hands, and yet had time to dress in 
the cut and shade demanded by every 
changing hour. 

Formerly the annual chronicle of this 
summer pageant,in which the same wo 
men appeared day after day, and the same 
things were done over and over again, 
Margaret used to read with a contempt 
for the life; but that she enjoyed it, now 
she was a part of it, shows that the chron- 
iclers for the press were unable to catch 
the spirit of it, the excitement of the per- 
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| encounters that made it new every 
Looking at a ball is quite another 
from daneing. 
s it is lively enough,” said Mr 
uby, one afternoon when they had 
d from the polo grounds and were 
on the veranda. Mr. Ponsonby 
. middle-aged Englishman, whose 
natie labors at various courts had 
i bald spot on his crown. Carmen 
it yet come, and they were waiting 
cup of tea. * And they ride well. 
think I rather prefer the Wild West 


Enelishmen,” Margaret retorted, 

to like the uncivilized. Are you 
ed of civilization 

some kinds. When we get through 
the London season, you know, Mrs, 


lerson, we like to rough it, as you eall 
some months. But, ‘pon my word, 

tsee much difference between Wash 
nand Newport.” 

We might get up a Wild West Show 
or a prize-fight, for you. Do you 
Mr. Ponsonby, I think it will take 
nother century for women to really 
men.” 

so ?” 

(jet the eruelty and love of brutal 
s out of them.” 

(hen you'd cease to like us. Nothing 

insipid, I faney, toa woman as a man 
‘in her own image.”’ 

Well, what have you against New- 


\gainst it? Im sure nothing could 
etter than this.” And Mr. Ponsonby 
»wed his adventurous eyes to rest fora 
nent upon Margaret’s trim figure, un- 
he saw a flush in her face. °° This 
spect,” he added, turning to the sea, 
ve a few sails took the slant rays of 
sun, 

‘Whereevery prospect pleases,” quoted 
rgaret, only man—” 

| beg your pardon, Mrs. Henderson; 
en are not to be considered. The wo- 
men in Newport would make the place a 
paradise even if it were a desert.” 

“That is another thing I object to in 
men.” 

What's that ?” 

‘Flattery. You don’t say such things 
to each other at the club. What is your 
objection to Newport 2?” 

‘| didn’t say I had any. But if you 
compel me—well, the whole thing seems 
to be a kind of imitation.” 


How ?” 

‘Oh, the way things go on—the steeple 
chasing and fox-hunting, and the carts, 
and the style of the swell entertainments. 
Is that ill-natured ?” 

‘Not at all. T like candor, especial 
ly English candor. But there is Miss 
Eschelle.” 

Carmen drove up with Count Crispo, 
threw the reins to the groom, and reached 
the ground with a touch on the shoulder 
of the count, who had alighted to help 
her down. 

*Carmen,” said Margaret, Mr. Pon 
sonby says that all Newport is just an 
imitation.” 

‘Of course it is. We are all imita 
tions, except Count Crispo. Tl beta eup 
of tea against a pair of gloves,” said Car- 
men, who had a facility of picking up in 
formation, *‘that Mr. Ponsonby wasn't 
born in England.” 

Mr. Ponsonby looked redder than usual, 
and then laughed, and said, ** Well, I was 
only three years old when | left Halifax.” 

‘IT knew it,” eried Carmen, clapping 
her hands. ‘*Now come in and have a 
cup of English breakfast tea. That’s im 
itation too.” 

‘The mistake you made,” said Marga 
ret, ‘‘ was not being born in Spain.” 

‘Perhaps it’s not irreparable,” the 
count interposed, with an air of gallan 
try. 

‘No, no,” said Carmen, audaciously ; 
‘by this time I should be buried in Sev- 
ille. No, 1 should prefer Halifax, for if 
would have been a pleasure to emirate 
from Halifax. Was it not, Mr. Ponson- 
by 

*T ecan't remember. But it is a plea 
sure to sojourn in any land with Miss 
Eschelle.” 

“Thank you. Now you shall have 
two cups. Come.” 

The next morning, Mr. Jerry Hollo 
well, having inquired where Margaret 
was Staying, called to pay his respects, 
as he phrased it. Carmen, who was witli 
Margaret in the morning-room, received 
him with her most distinguished manner. 
‘We all know Mr. Hollowell,” she said. 

‘That's not always an advantage,” re 
torted Uncle Jerry, seating himself, and 
depositing his hat beside his chair. ** When 
do you expect your husband, Mrs. Hen 
derson 

‘To-morrow. But I don’t mean to tell 
him that you are here—not at first.” 
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‘No.’ said Carmen: ** we women want 
Mr. Henderson a little while to ourselves.” 

‘Why, [m the idlest man in America. 
I tell Henderson that he ought to take 
more time for rest It’s no good to drive 
things. I like quiet.” 

‘*And you get it in Newport ?” Marga- 
ret asked 


‘Well, my wife and children get what 


they call quiet. I guess a month of it 
would use me up. She says if I had a 
place here I'd like it. Perhaps so. You 


are very comfortably fixed, Miss Eschelle.” 

‘It does very well for us, but some 
thing more would be expected of Mr. Hol 
lowell. We are just camping out here. 
What Newport needs is a real palace, just 
to show those foreigners who come here 
and patronize us. Why is it, Mr. Hol- 
lowell, that all you millionaires can't 
think of anything better to do with your 
money than to put up a big hotel or a 
creat elevator of a business block ?” 

‘T suppose,” said Uncle Jerry, bland- 
ly, ‘‘ that is because they are interested in 
the prosperity of the country, and have 
simple democratic tastes for themselves. 
[Im afraid you are not democratic, Miss 
Eschelle.” 

‘Oh, Pm anxious about the publie also. 
I'm on your side, Mr. Hollowell; but you 
don't go far enough. You just throw in 
x college now and then to keep us quiet, 
but you owe it to the country to show the 
English that a democrat can have as fine 
a house as anybody.” 

‘Teall that real patriotism. When I get 
rich, Miss Eschelle, Cll bear it in mind.” 

‘Oh, you never will be rich,” said Car- 
men, sweetly, bound to pursue her whim. 
“You might come to me for a start to 
begin the house. I was very lucky last 
spring in A. and B. bonds.” 

‘*How was that? Are you interested 
in A. and B.?” asked Uncle Jerry, turning 
around with a lively interest in this gen- 
tle little woman. 

**Oh no: we sold out. We sold when 
we heard what an interest there was in 
the road. Mamma said it would never do 
for two capitalists to have their eggs in 
the same basket.” 

‘What do you mean, Carmen ?” asked 
Margaret, startled. sit Why, that is the 
road Mr. Henderson is in.” 

Yes, I know, dear. There were too 
many in it.” 

‘Isn't it safe?” said Margaret, turning 
to Hollowell. 


‘*A great deal more solid than it » 
he replied. ‘'It is part of a throug} 

L suppose Miss Eschelle found a bett, 
vestment.”” 

“One nearer home,” she admitt: 
the most matter-of-fact way. 

‘*Henderson must have given the 
points,” thought Hollowell. He bs 
feel at home with her. If he had s 
truth, it would have been that she 
more his kind than Mrs. Henderson 
that he respected the latter more 
think we might go in partnership 
Eschelle, to mutual advantage—but » 
building. Your ideas are too lare 
me there.” 

‘*T should be a very unreliable part 
Mr. Hollowell; but I could enlarge \ 
ideas, if I had time.” 

Hollowell laughed, and said he ha 
a doubt of that. Margaret inquired 
Mrs. Hollowell and the children, and 
and Carmen appointed an hour for « 
ing at the Ocean House. The talk 
to other topics, and after a half-hour « 
ed in mutual good feeling. 

“What a delightful eld party!” s 
Carmen, after he had gone. ‘*Tvean 
to adopt him.” 

In a week Hollowell and Carmen w 
the best of friends. She called him ‘| 
cle Jerry,” and buzzed about him, to 
great delight. ‘*The beauty of it is,” 
said, ‘‘ you never can tell where she y 
light.” 

Everybody knows what Newport is in 
August, and we need not dwell on it. To 
Margaret, with its languidly moving plea 
sures, its well-bred scenery, the luxury 
that lulled the senses into oblivion of tl 
vulgar struggle and anxiety which ord 
narily attend life, it was little less than 
paradise. To float along with Carmen 
going deeper and deeper into the shifting 
gayety which made the days fly without 
thought and with no care for to-morrow, 
began to seem an admirable way of pass 
ing life. What could one do fitter, afte: 
all, for a world hopelessly full of sutfer 
ing and poverty and discontent, than to 
set an example of cheerfulness and enjoy 
ment, and to contribute, as occasion offer 
ed, to the less fortunate? Would it help 
matters to be personally anxious and mis 
erable? To put a large bill in the plate 
on Sunday, to open her purse wide for the 
objects of charity and relief daily pre 
sented, was indeed a privilege and a plea 
sure, and a satisfaction to the conscience 
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oceasionally tripped her in her rap- 


on't believe you have a bit of con- 
Margaret to Carmen 
is they walked home from morn- 


said one 
ice, When Margaret had respond- 
<travagantly,” as Carmen said, to 
al for the mission among the city 


It must be 
st troublesome thing you can car 


yever said I had, dear. 


Of course I am in- 
that 
re I agree with Unele Jerry—be 


ind with you. 
din the heathen, but charity 


home, and I don’t happen to know 
r heathen than Lam.” 


a were as bad as vou make your- 
[ wouldn't walk with you an- 


ep. 

She was in 
rage one day when [told Mr. Lyon 
“d better look after Ireland than 
tering round among the negleeted 
n. Not that lecare anything about 


ell, you ask mother. 


sh,” added this eandid person. 
you wanted to 
int for Mr. Lyon ?” 

No; for mother. 


suppose make it 
She can’t get over 
lea that she is still bringing me up. 
Mr. Lyon! Goodness, there was no 
¢ with him after his visit to Brandon. 
uu know, Margaret, that 1 think you 
ist a little bit sly ?” 
don’t know what you mean,” said 
iret, looking offended. 
Dear, I don’t blame you,” said the 
sive creature, Wheeling short round 
‘oming close to Margaret. Ud kiss 
(his minute if we were not in the pub- 
oad.” 
Henderson came, Margaret's 
ld was full; no desire was ungratified. 
experienced a little relief when she 
not bother him about his business nor 
juire into his operations with Hollo- 
and he fancied that she was getting 
iceept the world as Carmen accepted 
There had been moments since his 
rriage when he feared that Margaret's 
ruples would interfere with his career, 
never a moment when he had doubt- 
ed that her love for him would be superi 
or to any solicitations from others. Car- 
men, who knew him like a book, would 
have said that the model wife for Hender- 
son would be a woman devoted to him 
and to his interests, and not too scrupu- 
lous. A wife is a torment if you can't 
feel at ease with her. 


a hundred years. 
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‘Tf there were only a French fleet in 
the harbor, dear,” said Margaret one day, 
“T should feel that | had quite taken up 
the life of my great -great-grandmother.” 

They were sailing in Hollowell’s yacht, 
in which Uncle Jerry had brought his 
family round from New York. He hated 
the but Mrs. Hollowell the 
children doted on the sea, he said 

‘Wouldn't the torpedo station make 
up for it?” Henderson asked. 


Hardly. 


water, 


But it shows the change of 
Only, isn’t it odd, this 
personal dropping back into an old situa 


tion? I wonder what she was like ?” 
‘The accounts say she was the belle of 
Newport. 
once in a hundred years. 
come round. But 
the French tleet,” 


a look of 


I suppose Newport has a belle 
The time has 
| confess I don’t miss 
replied Henderson, with 
that thrilled Margaret 
through and through. 


love 


‘Bat you would have been an oflicer 
on the fleet, and I should have fallen in 
love with you. Ah, well, it is better as 
ia” 

And it was better. ‘The days went by 
without a cloud. Even after Henderson 
had gone, the prosperity of life filled her 
heart more and more. 

“She might have been like me,” Car- 
men said to herself, “if she had only start- 
ed right, but it is so hard to get rid of a 
New England conscience.” 

When Margaret staid in her room one 
morning to write a long-postponed letter 
to her aunt, she discovered that she had 
very little to write, at least that she want- 
ed to write, to her aunt. She began, how- 
ever, resolutely, with a little account of 
her life. But 
on paper, addressed to the loving eyes at 
Brandon. 


it seemed another thing 


There were too much luxury 
and idleness and triviality in it, too much 
Carmen and Count Crispo and flirtation 
and dissipation in it. 

She tore it up, and went to the window 
and looked out upon the sea. She was in- 
dignant at the Brandon people that they 
should eare so little about this charming 
life. She was indignant at herself that 
she had torn up the letter. What had she 
done that anybody should criticise her? 
Why shouldn't she live her life, and not 
be hampered everlasting|y by compari- 
SONS 

She sat down again and took up her 
pen. Was she changing —was_ she 
changed? Whiy was it that she had felt 
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a little relief when her last Brandon visit 
Was at ani ¢ nd, a certain freedom in Lenox, 
The 
old associations became strong again in 
her mind, the life in the little neighbor 
hood, the simplicity of it, the high ideals 
of it, the daily love and tenderness. Her 
aunt was no doubt wondering now that 


and a greater freedom in Newport ? 


she did not write, and perhaps grieving 
that Margaret felt at 
Brandon. It was too much. 


no home in 
She loved 


them, she loved them all dearly. She 


more 


would write that, and speak only gener- 
And 
she began, but somehow the letter seemed 
stiff, and to lack the old confiding tone. 
Bat why should they disapprove of her? 
She thought of her husband. If cireum- 
had altered, was she to blame ? 
Could she always be thinking of what 
they would think at Brandon? It 
an 


ally of her frivolous, happy summer, 


stances 


was 
They had no 
Sup- 


intolerable bondage. 
right to set themselves up over her. 
pose her aunt didn’t like Carmen. 
was not responsible for Carmen, 


would they have her do ? 


she 
W hat 
Be unhappy 
because Henderson was prosperous, and 
she could indulge her tastes and not have 
to drudge in Suppose she did 
look at some things differently from what 
she used to. She knew more of the world. 
Must you shut yourself up because you 
found 
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you couldn't trust everybody ? 
W hat was Mr. Morgan always hitting at ? 
Had he any better opinion of men and 
women than her husband had? Was he 
any more charitable than Uncle Jerry ? 
She smiled as she thought of Uncle Jerry 
and his remark—"* It’s a very decent world 
if you don’t huff it.” No; she did like 
this life, and she was not going to pre- 
tend that she didn’t. It would be dread- 
ful to lose the love and esteem of her dear 
old friends, and she eried a little as this 
possibility came over her. And then she 
hardened her heart a little at the thought 
that she could not help it if they chose to 
misunderstand her and change. 

Carmen from the stairs 
that it was time to dress for the drive. 
She dashed off a note. 


was calling 


It contained mes- 
sages of love for everybody, but it was the 
first one in her life written to her aunt 
not from her heart. 


XVII 


Shall we never have done with this 
carping at people who succeed? Are 


those who start and don’t arrive any bet- 
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ter than those who do arrive? [PD 
men always make all the money thy 
an opportunity to make? Must 

ways have the old slow-coach me 
and planters thrown up to us?) T 
George Washington and the men . 
day Were things any better |y 
Was 
thrifty George Washington alway 


they were on a small seale ? 


ing to his plantations, and squeez 
he could out of his land and his s 
What are the negro traditions abo 
Were they all patriots in the Revo 
ary war? Were there no contractor 
And hoy 
The public 
virtue all of a su 
But we have got past the day of s 
coaches. 


amassed fortunes then ? 
it in the late 
great spasm of 


war ¢ 


Something like this Henderson 
flinging out to Carmen as he paced 
and forth in her parlor. It was very w) 
him, this outburst, and Carmen k 
that he would indulge in it to no on: 
not even to Uncle Jerry. She was ¢ 
up in a corner of the sofa, her eyes s| 
ling with admiration of his indign 
and foree. I confess that he had bee: 
tated by the comments of the newspa) 
and by the prodding of the lawyers in 
suit then on trial over the Southwesi: 
consolidation. 

‘Why, there was old Mansfield sa\ 
in his argument that he had had s 
little experience in life, but he never 
known a man to get rich rapidly, barring 
some piece of luck, except by means t 
it would make him writhe to have m 
public. I don’t know but Unele Je: 
was right, that we made a mistake in 1 
retaining him for the corporation.” 

Not if you win,” said Carmen, softly 
“The public won't care for the remark 
unless you fail,” 

‘And he tried to prejudice the court 
by quoting the remark attributed to Uni 
Jerry, ‘The public be d d! as if, sa 
Manstield, the public has no rights as 
against the railroad wreckers. Uncle Je 
ry laughed, and interrupted: ‘ That's no: 
sense, reporters’ nonsense. What I said 
was that if the public thought I was foo! 
enough to make it our enemy, the publi 
might bed d (begging vour honor’s par 
don).” Then everybody laughed. ‘It’s 
the bondholders, who want big dividends 
that stand in the way of the developmen! 
of the country; that’s what it is,’ said he, 
as he sat down, to those around him, but 
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enough to be heard all over the room. 
eld asked the protection of the court 
st these clap-trap interruptions. The 
said it was altogether irregular, and 
Jerry begged pardon. The report 
ade this incident the one prominent 
n the case that day.” 
Vhata delightful Unele Jerry it is!” 
Carmen. You'd better keep an eve 
m, Rodney; hell be giving your 
to that theological seminary in 
\ uma.” 
fhat reminds me,” Henderson said, 
c ¢ down, ‘of a paragraph in The 
Plovet the other day about the amount of 
ftsunknown to the public. IT show- 
to Uncle Jerry, and he said, * Yes, I 
oned it to the editor; such things 
don't do any harm.’ ” 
| saw it, and wondered who started 
Carmen replied, wrinkling her brows 
is if she had been a good deal perplexed 
bt. 
| thought,” said Henderson, with a 
e, ‘that it ought to be explained to 


No,” she said, reflectively; ‘‘ you are 
al enough, goodness knows—too lib- 
but you are not a flat.” 

Hfenderson was in the habit of dropping 
it the Eschelles’ occasionally when he 
ed to talk freely. He had no need 
sara mask with Carmen. Her moral 

se was tolerant and elastic, and femi- 
sympathy of this sort is a grateful 
‘ion. She admired Henderson with- 
nit thinking any too well of the world 
veneral, and she admired him for the 
lities that were most congenial to his 
ination. It was no case of hero-wor- 
slip, tobe sure, nor for tragedy; but then 
it a satisfaction it must be to sweet 
Lady Maebeth, coiled up on her sofa, to 
feel that the thane of Cawdor has some 


' 
nerve 


lhe Hendersons had come back to 
Washington Square late in the autumn. 
lt isa merciful provision that one has an 
orderly and well-appointed home to re- 
turn to from the fatigues of the country. 
Margaret at any rate was a little tired 
vith the multiform excitements of her 
summer, and experienced a feeling of re- 
lief when she crossed her own threshold 
and entered into the freedom and quiet of 
her home. She was able to shut the door 
there even against the solicitations of na- 
ture and against the weariness of it also. 
How quiet it was in the square in those late 
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autumn days, and yet not lifeless by any 
means! Indeed, it seemed all the more a 
haven because the roar of the great city 
environed it, and one could feel, without 
being disturbed by, the active pulsation of 
human life. And then, if one has senti 
ment, is there anywhere that it is more 
ministered to than in the city at the close 
of the year? The trees in the little park 
grow red and yellow and brown, the 
leaves fall and swirl and drift in’ win- 
rows by the paths, the flower beds flame 
forth in the last dving splendor of their 
color; the children chasing each other 
with hoop and ball about the walks are 
more subdued than in the spring-time; the 
old men, seeking now the benches where 
the sunshine falls, sit in dreamy reminis 
cence of the days that are gone; the wan 
dering minstrel of Italy turns the erank 
of his wailing machine, Oh! bella, bella, 
as in the spring, but the notes seem to 
come from far off and to be full of mem 
ory rather than of promise; and at early 
morning, or when the shadows lengthen 
at evening, the south wind that stirs the 
trees has a salt smell, and sends a premon 
itory shiver of change to the fading foli 
age. But how bright are the squares and 
the streets for all this note of melancholy! 
Life is to begin again. 

But the social season opened languidly : 
it takes some time to recover from the in 
vigoration of the summer gaiety, to pick 
up again the threads and weave them 
into that brilliant pattern, which searcely 
shows all its loveliness of combination 
and color before the weavers begin to 
work in the subdued tints of Lent. How 
delightful it is to see this knitting and 
unravelling of the social fabric year after 
year, and how untiring are the senders of 
the shuttles, the dyers, the hatchellers, the 
spinners, the ever-busy makers and de 
strovers of the intricate web we call so 
ciety! After one campaign, must there 
not be time given to organize for an 
other? Who has fallen out, who are the 
new recruits, who are engaged, who will 
marry, who have separated, who has lost 
his money? Before we can safely reor- 
ganize we must not only examine the 
hearts, but the stock list. No matter how 
many brilliant alliances have been ar- 
ranged, no matter how many husbands 
and wives have drifted apart in the local 
whirlpools of the summer's current, the 
season will be dull if Wall Street is torpid 
and discouraged. We cannot any of us, 


+a 
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see, live to ourselves alone. 
not the preacher say that? 


you Does 
And do we 
not all look about us in the pews, when he 
thus moralizes, to see who has prospered ¢ 
The B's have taken a back seat, the C’s 
have moved up nearer the pulpit. There 
is a reason for these things, my friends. 

I am sorry to say that Margaret was 
usually obliged to go alone to the little 
chureh where she said her prayers; for 
however restful her life might have been 
while that season was getting under way, 
Henderson was involved in the most se 
rious struggle of his life—a shameful kind 
of conspiracy, Margaret told Carmen, 
him. I have hinted at his an- 
novance in the courts. 


against 
Ever since Sep- 
tember he had been pestered with injune- 
tions, threatened with attachments. And 
now December had come and Congress 
Was in session; in the very first days an 
investigation had ordered into the 
land vrants involved in the Southwestern 
operations. 


been 


Uncle Jerry was in Wash 
ington to explain matters there, and Hen- 
with the in the 
city, was fighting in the courts. The 
affair made a tremendous stir. Some of 
the bondholders of the A. and B. happened 
to be men of prominence, and able to 
make a noise about their injury. 
eral millions were involved 
branch of the case 
holders 


derson, ablest counsel 


As sev- 
in this one 
the suit of the bond- 
the newspapers treated it with 
the consideration and dignity it deserved. 
It was a vast financial operation, some 
said, scathingly, a ‘‘deal,” but the magni 
tude of it prevented it from falling into 
the reports of petty swindling that ap- 
pear in the police court column. It was 
a publie affair, and not to be judged by 
one’s private standard. I know that there 
were remarks made about Henderson that 
would have pained Margaret if she had 
heard them, but I never heard that he lost 
standing in the street. Still, in justice to 
the street it must be said that it charitably 
waits for things to be proved, and that if 
Henderson had failed he might have had 
little more lenient judgment in the street 
than elsewhere. 

In fact, those were very trying days for 
him, days when he needed all the private 
sympathy he could get, and to be shield- 
ed, in his great fight with the conspiracy, 
from petty private annoyances. It need- 
ed all his courage and good temper and 
bonhomie to carry him through. That 
he went through was evidence not only 
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of his adroitness and ability, but 
proof also that he was a good fellc I 
there were people who thought oth: 
I never heard that they turne 
backs on him, or failed in that « 
which he never laid aside in hi 
course with others. 

If a man presents a smiling f) 
the world under extreme trial, is 1 
all that can be expected of him ? 
he not be excused for showing a lit 
ritation at home when things zo | 
Henderson was as good-humored a 
as I ever knew, and he loved Mar: 
he was proud of her, he trusted ey 
Since when did the truest love prev: 
man from being petulant, even to t] 
tent of wounding those he best lov: 
pecially if the loved one shows scr 
when one needs sympathy? The » 
knows that the present writer ha 
great confidence in the principle of | 
men, but if she had been married, an 
husband had wrecked an insurance 
pany and appropriated all the sm 
belonging to the policy-holders, I « 
believe she would have nagged him a 
it. 

And yet Margaret loved Hend 
with her whole soul. And in this si 
of her progress in the world she sho 
that she did, though not in the way | 
men would have showed her love, if 
had loved, and if she had a soul eap 
of love. 

It may have been inferred from H 
derson’s exhibition of temper that his cas: 
had gone against him. It is true: an 
junction had been granted in the lowe 
court, and public opinion went with 
decree, and was in a great measure satis 
fied by it. But this fight had really o1 
just begun; it would go on in the hig! 
courts, with new resources and inti) 
devices, which the public would be | 
able to fathom or follow, until by-and 
it would come out that a compromise }) 
been made, and the easy publie would not 
understand that this compromise gave t]\' 
looters of the railway substantially a 
they ever expected to-get. 

The morning after the granting of t] 
injunction Henderson had been silent a1 
very much absorbed at breakfast, hard! 
polite, Margaret thought, and 
tive to her remarks that she asked hin 
twice whether they should accept th 
Brandon invitation to Christmas. 

“Christmas! I don’t know. 


so inatte! 


I've got 


= 
| 
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things to think of than Christmas,” 
t. scarcely looking at her, and rising 

ly and going away to his library. 
n the postman brought Margaret's 
there was a letter in it from her 
vhich she opened leisurely after the 
iotes had been glanced through, on 
neiple that a family letter can wait, 
n the faney that some have of keep- 
- letter likely to be most interesting 
‘last. But almost the first line en- 
d her attention, and as she read, her 
beat faster, and her face became 
scarlet. It was very short, and I am able 
print it, because all Margaret’s corre- 
spondence ultimately eame into posses- 

if her aunt: 

**Branpon, December 17th. 
MARGARET,—You do not 
say whether you will come for Christmas, 
e infer from your silence that you 
You know how pained we shall 
if you do not. Yet I fear the day 
not be as pleasant as we could wish. 


| et we are in a good deal of trouble. 
You know, dear, that poor Mrs. Fletcher 


nearly every dollar of her little for- 
nvested in the A. and B. bonds, and 
en months she has not had a cent of 
dividend, and no prospect of any. Indeed, 
Morgan says that she will be lucky if she 
nately saves half her principal. We 
to cheer her up, but she is so cast down 
| mortified to have to live, as she says, 
arity. And it does make rather close 
se-keeping, though I'm sure I couldn't 
e alone without her. It does not make 
so much difference with Mr. Fairchild and 
Mr. Morgan, for they have plenty of oth- 
er resourees. Mr. Fairchild tells her that 
she is in very good company, for lots of 
bonds are held in Brandon, and she 
snot the only widow who suffers. But 
is poor consolation. We had great 
pes the other day of the trial, but Mor- 
gan says it may be years before any final 
settlement. I don’t believe Mr. Henderson 
nows, But there, dearest, I won't find 
fault. We are all well, and eager to see 
you. Do come. 
“Your affectionate aunt, 
** GEORGIANA.” 


Margaret’s hand that held the letter 
trembled, and the eyes that read these 
words were hot with indignation, but she 
controlled herself into an appearance of 
calmness as she marched away with it 
straight to the library. 


As she entered, Henderson was seated 
at his desk, with bowed head and _ per- 
plexed brows, sorting a pile of papers be- 
fore him, and making notes. He did not 
look up until she came close to him and 
stood at the end of his desk. Then, turn 
ing his eyes for a moment, and putting 
out his left hand to her, he said, ** Well, 
what is it, dear ?” 

“Will you read that?” said Margaret, 
in a voice that sounded strange in her 
ears 

** What ?” 

A letter from Aunt Forsythe.” 

‘Family matter. Can't it wait said 
Henderson, going on with his figuring, 

“Tf it can, I cannot,” Margaret answer- 
ed, in a tone that caused him to turn ab- 
ruptly and look at her. He was so im- 
patient and occupied that even yet he did 
not comprehend the new expression in 
her face 

‘“PDon't you see I am busy, child! [| 
have an engagement in twenty minutes 
in my office?” 

**You can read it in a moment,” said 
Margaret, still calm. 

Henderson took the letter with a ges- 
ture of extreme annoyance, ran his eye 
through it, flung it from him on the ta- 
ble, and turned squarely round in his 
chair. 

‘Well, what of it ?” 

“To ruin poor Mrs. Fletcher and a 
hundred like her!” cried Margaret, with 
rising indignation. 

“What have I to do with it? Did I 
make their investments? Do you think 
I have time to attend to every poor duck ? 
Why don't people look where they put 
their money ?” 

‘Tt’s ashame, a burning shame!” she 
cried, regarding him steadily. 

*Oh yes; no doubt. IT lost a hundred 
thousand yesterday; did I whine about 
it? If I want to buy anything in the 
market, have I got to look into every 
tuppenny interest concerned in it? If 
Mrs. Fletcher or anybody else has any 
complaint against me, the courts are open. 
I defy the whole pack,” Henderson thun- 
dered out, rising and buttoning his coat 
—‘* the whole pack.” 

‘*“And you have nothing else to say, 
Rodney ?” Margaret persisted, not quail- 
ing in the least before his indignation. 
He had never seen her so before, and he 
was now too much in a passion to fully 
heed her. 


: 
iy 
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‘**Oh, women ,women!” he said, taking 
up his hat, ** you have sympathy enough 
for anybody but your husband.” He 
pushed past her, and was gone without 
another word or look. 

Margaret turned to follow. She would 
have cried ** Stop!” but the word stuck in 
her throat. She was half beside herself 
with for a moment. But he had 
She heard the outer door close. 
Shame and grief overcame her. She sat 
down in the chair he had just occupied. 
It was infamous the way Mrs. Fletcher 
was treated. And her husband 
band was so regardless of it. 


rage 


> 
gone 


her hus 
If he was 
not to blame for it, why didn’t he tell her 

why didn’t he explain? And he had 
gone away without looking at her. He 
had left her for the first time since they 
were married without kissing her! She 
put her head on the desk and 
sobbed: it seemed as if her heart would 
Perhaps he angry, and 
wouldn't come back, not for ever so long. 

How cruel to say that she did not sym- 
pathize with her husband! How could 
he be angry with her for her natural anx- 
lety about her old friend ? 
just. 


down 


break. was 


He was un- 
There must be something wrong in 
these schemes, these great operations that 
made so many contiding people suffer. 
Was everybody grasping and selfish? She 
got up and walked about the dear room, 
which recalled to her only the sweetest 
memories; she wandered aimlessly about 
the lower part of the house. She 


was 
wretchedly unhappy. Was her husband 
eapable of such conduct? Would he 


cease to love her for what she had done 
—for what she must do? How lovely 
this Everything spoke of 
his care, his tenderness, his quickness to 
anticipate her slightest wish or whim. It 
had been all created for her. She look- 
ed listlessly at the pictures, the paint- 
ed where the loves garlanded 
with flowers chased each other; she lifted 
and let drop wearily the rich hangings. 
He had said that it was all hers. How 
pretty was this vista through the luxuri- 
ous rooms down to the green and sunny 
conservatory ! And she shrank instine- 
tively from it all. Was it hers? No; it 
was his. And was she only a part of it ? 
Was she his? How cold his look as he 
went away! 

What is this love, this divine passion, 
of which we hear so much? Is it, then, 
such a discerner of right and wrong? Is 


home was! 


ceiling, 
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it better than anything else? ] 
take the place of duty, of cons: 
And yet what an unbearable desert 
a den of wild beasts, it would 
world, without love, the passiona 
surrendering love of the man and t 
man! 

In the chambers, in her own 
ments, into which she dragged he, 
it was worse than below. Ever 
here was personal. Mrs. Fairehi| 
said that it was too rich, too luxu: 
but her husband would have it so 
thing was too costly, too good, for t} 
man he loved. How happy she had 
in this boudoir, this room, her very 
with her books, the souvenirs of a] 
happy life! It seemed alien now, 
nal, unsympathetic. Here, least « 
places, could she eseape from herself, 
her hateful thoughts. It was a « 
day, and a bright fire crackled o1 
hearth. The square was almost desc 
though the sun illuminated it, and s 
ed all the delicate tracery of the bran 
and twigs. It was a December sun. 
easy-chair was drawn to the fire and 
book-stand by it, with the novel tu 
down that she had been reading the n 
before. She sat down and took up 
book. She had lost her interest in 
characters. Fiction! What stuff it 
compared to the reality of her 
No; it was impossible. She 
something. She went to her dressi 
room and selected a street dress. She took 
pleasure in putting on the plainest cos 
tume she could find, rejecting every 
nament, everything but the necessary a: 
the simple. She wanted to get back to 
herself. Her maid appeared in response 
to the bell. 

*T am going out, Marie.” 

“Will madame have the carriage 7” 

‘*No; I shall walk; I need exerci 
Tell Jackson not to put on the lune! 
Yes, she would walk—for it was his ec: 
riage, after all. 

It was after mid-day. In the keen ai: 
and the bright sunshine the streets we: 
brilliant. Margaret. walked on up t 
Avenue. How gay was the city, what 
zest of life in the animated scene! TT! 
throng increased as she approached Twe. 
ty-third Street. In the place where thi 
or four currents meet there was the usua 
jam of carriages, furniture wagons, carts 
cars, and hurried, timid, half-bewildere 
passengers trying to make their way 


own 
must 
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iwh it. It was all such a whirl and 
ision. A policeman aided Margaret 

n the side of the square. Children 
playing there; white-capped maids 
pushing about baby carriages; the 

P ‘ows chattered and fought with as 
, vivacity as if they were natives of 
city instead of foreigners in posses- 

It seemed all so empty and unreal. 
vas she, one woman, with an ach- 
irt,in the midst of it all? What 
ie done? How could she have act- 
Was he still angry with 
The city was so vast and cruel. 
e Avenue again there was the same 


erwise ? 


ising roar of carts and carriages; 

ness, pleasure, fashion, idleness, the 

in always went by. From one and 

ther carriage Margaret received a bow, 

| nod, or a smile of greeting. Per 

s the occupants wondered to see her 

oot and alone. What did it matter ? 

heartless it all was! what an empty 

pageant! If he was alienated, there was 

And yet she was right. For 

ioment she thought of the Arbusers. 

She thought of Carmen. She must see 

somebody. No: she couldn't talk. She 

couldn't trust herself. She must bear it 
me, 


ing. 


\nd how weary it was, walking, walk- 
ing, with such a burden! House after 
house, street after street, closed doors, re- 

ent fronts, staring at her. Suppose 
sie were poor and hungry, a woman wan- 

ng forlorn, how stony and _ pitiless 
se insolent mansions! And was she 


not burdened and friendless and forlorn ? 


Tired, she reached at last, and with no 
rpose, the great white cathedral. The 
‘or was open. In all this street of 


irches and palaces there was no other 

or open. Perhaps here for a moment 

e could find shelter from the world, a 
juiet corner where she could rest and 
think and pray. 

She entered. It was almost empty, 
but down the vista of the great columns 
hospitable lights gleamed, and here and 
there a man or a woman—more women 
than men—was kneeling in the great aisle, 
before a picture, at the side of a confes- 


sional, at the steps of the altar. How 
hushed and calm and sweet it was! She 


crept into a pew in a side aisle in the 
shelter of a pillar,and sat down. Present- 
ly, in the far apse, an organ began to play, 
its notes stealing softly out through the 
great spaces like a benediction. She fan- 


foo 


cied that the saints, the glorified martyrs 
in the painted windows illumined by the 
sunlight, could feel, could hear, were 
touched by human sympathy in their 
beatitude. There was peace here at any 
rate, and maybe strength. What a dizzy 
whirl it all was in which she had been 
borne along! The tones of the organ rose 
fuller and fuller, and now at the 
entrances came pouring in children, the 
boys on one side, the girls on another 
—school with their books and 
satchels, the poor children of the parish, 
long lines of girls and of boys, marshalled 


side 
children 


by priests and nuns, streaming in—in 
frolicsome mood, and filling all the pews 
of the nave at the front. They had their 
books out, their singing books: at a signal 
they all stood up; a young priest with his 
baton stepped into the centre aisle; he 
waved his stick, Margaret heard his sweet 
tenor voice, and then the whole chorus of 
children’s voices rising and filling all the 
house with the innocent concord, but al- 
ways above all the penetrating, soaring 
notes of the priest, strong, clear, persuad- 
ing. Was it not almost angelic there at 
the moment? And how inspired the beau- 
tiful face of the singer leading the chil- 
dren! 

Ah me! it is not all of the world world- 
ly,then. I don’t know that the singing 
was very good; it was not classical, I fear; 
not a voice, maybe, that priest’s, not a 
chorus, probably, that, for the Metropoli- 
tan. I hear the organ is played better 
elsewhere. Song after song, chorus after 
chorus, repeated, stopped, begun again: it 
was only drilling the little urchins of 
the parochial schools, little ragamuftins, I 
dare say, many of them. What was 
there in this to touch a woman of fash- 
ion, sitting there erying in her corner? 
Was it because they 
voices, and innocent? Margaret did not 
care to check her tears. She was think- 
ing of her old home, of her own child 
hood, nay, of her girlhood—it was not so 
long ago—of her ideals then, of her no- 
tion of the world and what it would bring 
her, of the dear, affectionate life, the sim- 
ple life, the school, the little church, her 
room in the cottage—the chamber where 
first the realization of love came to her 
with the odors of May. Was it gone, 
that life ?—gone or going out of her heart ? 
And — great heavens! —if her husband 
should be cold to her! Was she very 
Would he love her if she were 


were children’s 


worldly ? 
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as unworldly as she once was?) Why 
should this childish singing raise these 
contrasts, and put her at odds so with her 
own life? For a moment I doubt not this 
dear girl saw herself as we were beginning 
to see her. Who says that the rich and 
the prosperous and the successful do not 
need pity ? 

Was this a comforting hour, do you 
think, for Margaret in the cathedral ? 


WITH THE 


Did she get any strength, I wo) 
When the singing was over and t}; 
gan ceased, and the children had filed 
she stole away also, wearily and hi: 
enough, and took the stage down thx 
nue. It was near the dinner how 
Henderson, if he came, would be at 
any moment. It seemed as if she « 
not wait—only to see him! 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


EYES SHUT. 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY. 


YAILROAD rides are naturally tire- 

& some to persons who cannot read on 
the cars, and being one of those unfortu- 
nates, L resigned myself, on taking my seat 
in the train, to several hours of tedium, 
alleviated only by such cat-naps as I 
might achieve. Partly on account of my 
infirmity, though more on account of a 
taste for rural quiet and retirement, my 
railroad journeys are few and far between. 
Strange as the statement may seem in days 
like these, it had actually been five years 
since I had been on an express train of a 
trunk line. Now, as every one knows, the 
improvements in the conveniences of the 
best equipped trains have in that period 
been very great, and for a considerable 
time I found myself amply entertained in 
taking note first of one ingenious device 
and then of another, and wondering what 
would come next. At the end of the first 
hour, however, I was pleased to find that 
I was growing comfortably drowsy, and 
proceeded to compose myself for a nap, 
which I hoped might last to my destina- 
tion. 

Presently I was touched on the shoul- 
der, and a train boy asked me if I would 
not like something to read. I replied, 
rather petulantly, that Lcould not read on 
the cars, and only wanted to be let alone. 

‘*Beg pardon, sir,” the train boy re- 
plied, *‘ but Ill give you a book you can 
read with your eyes shut. Guess you 
haven't taken this line lately,” he added, 
as I looked up offended at what seemed 
impertinence. ‘‘ We've been furnishing 
the new-fashioned phonographed books 
and magazines on this train for six months 
now, and passengers have got so they 
won't have anything else.” 

Probably this piece of information ought 
to have astonished me more than it did, 


but I had read enough about the wonde) 
of the phonograph to be prepared i) 
vague sort of way for almost anyt! 
which might be related of it, and for 
rest, after the air-brakes, the steam |i 
the electric lights and annunciators, | 
vestibuled cars, and other delightful 1: 
elties I had just been admiring, almost 
anything seemed likely in the way of : 
Way conveniences. Accordingly, wi 
the boy proceeded to rattle off a list 
the latest novels, I stopped him with | 
name of one which I had heard fayo 
able mention of, and told him I would try 
that. 

He was good enough to commend my 
choice. “That's a good one,” he said 
‘Tt's all the rage. Half the train’s on 
this trip. Where'’ll you begin ?” 

“Where? Why, at the beginning 
Where else ?” I replied. 

“Allright. Didn't know but you might 
have partly read it. Put you on at any 
chapter or page, you know. Put you on 
at first chapter with next batch in five 
minutes, soon as the batch that’s on now 
gets through.” 

He unlocked a little box at the side of 
my seat, collected the price of three hours’ 
reading at five cents an hour, and went 
on down the aisle. Presently I heard 
the tinkle of a bell from the box which 
he had unlocked. Following the example 
of others around me, I took from it a sort 
of two-pronged fork with the tines spread 
in the similitude of a chicken’s wish-bone. 
This contrivance, which was attached to 
the side of the car by a cord, I proceeded 
to apply to my ears, as I saw the others 
doing. 

For the next three hours I searcely al- 
tered my position, so completely was I 
enthralled by my novel experience. Few 


| 
‘4 
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WITH THE 


ns ean fail to have made the obser- 

n that if the tones of the human 

did not have a charm for us in 
selves apart from the ideas they 

, vy, conversation to a great extent 
soon be given up, so little is the 
telleetual interest of the topies with 
When, 
the sympathetic influence of the 

s lent to the enhancement of mat- 

high intrinsic interest, it is not 

R ve that the attention should be en- 
( ed. A good story is highly enter- 
{ e even when we have to get at it 
» roundabout means of spelling out 

igns that stand for the words, and 
imagining them uttered, and then ima- 
what they would mean if uttered. 
then shall be said of the delight of 
sitting at one’s ease, with closed eyes, lis- 
ig to the same story poured into one’s 

ears in the strong, sweet, musical tones of 
a perfect mistress of the art of story-tell- 


it is chiefly concerned. 


and of the expression and excita- 

1 by means of the voice of every emo- 
\Vhen, at the conclusion of the story, 
train boy eame to lock up the box, 

| could not refrain from expressing my 
satisfaction in strong terms. In reply he 
inteered the information that next 
mth the cars for day trips on that line 
iid be further fitted up with phono- 
eraphie guide-books of the country the 
train passed through, so connected by 
ck-work with the running gear of the 
ears that the guide-book would eall 
uitention to every object in the land- 
scape, and furnish the pertinent infor- 
mation — statistical, topographical, bio- 
graphical, historical, romantic, or le- 
venddty, as it might be—just at the time 
the train had reached the most favor- 
able point of view. It was believed that 
this arrangement (for which, as it would 
work automatically, and require little 
attendance, being used or not, accord- 
ing to pleasure, by the passenger, there 
vould be no charge) would do much to 
attract travel to the road. His expla- 
nation was interrupted by the announce- 
ment in loud, clear, and deliberate tones, 
which no one could have had any ex- 
cuse for misunderstanding, that the train 
Was now approaching the city of my 
destination. As I looked around in 
amazement to discover what manner of 
brakeman this might be whom I had un- 
derstood, the train boy said, with a grin, 
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‘That's our new phonographie annunei- 
ator. 

Hamage had written me that he would 
be at the station, but something had evi- 
dently prevented him from keeping the 
appointment, and as it was late I went at 
once to a hotel and to bed. I was tired, 
and slept heavily; once or twice I woke 
up, after dreaming there were people in my 
room talking to me, but quickly dropped 
off to sleep again. Finally I awoke, and 
did not so soon fall asleep. Presently I 
found myself sitting up in bed with half 
a dozen extraordinary sensations contend- 
ing for right of way along my backbone. 
What had startled me was the voice of a 
young woman, who could not have been 
standing more than ten feet from my bed. 
If the tones of her voice were any guide, 
she was not only a young woman, but a 
very charming one. 

** My dear sir,” she had said, ‘‘ you may 
possibly be interested in knowing that it 
now wants just a quarter of three.” 

For a few moments I thought—well, I 
will not undertake the impossible task of 
telling what extraordinary conjectures 
occurred to me by way of accounting for 
the presence of this young woman in my 
room before the true explanation of the 
matter occurred to me. For, of course, 
when my experience that afternoon on 
the train flashed through my mind, I 
guessed at once that the solution of the 
mystery was in all probability merely a 
phonographie device for announcing the 
hour. Nevertheless, so thrilling and life- 
like in effect were the tones of the voice 
I had heard, that I confess I had not 
the nerve to light the gas to investi- 
gate till I had indued my more essential 
garments. Ofcourse I found no lady in 
the room, but only a clock. I had not 
particularly noticed it on going to bed, 
because it looked like any other clock, 
and so now it continued to behave until 
the hands pointed to three. Then, instead 
of leaving me to infer the time from the 
arbitrary symbolism of three strokes on 
a bell, the same voice which had before 
electrified me informed me, in tones which 
would have lent a charm to the driest of 
statistical details, what the hour was. I 
had never before been impressed with 
any particular interest attaching to the 
hour of three in the morning, but as I 
heard it announced in those low, rich, 
thrilling contralto tones, it appeared fair- 
ly to coruscate with previously latent sug- 


q 
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»| 


gestions of romance and poetry, which, 
if somewhat vague, were very pleasing. 
Turning out the that I might the 
more easily imagine the bewitching pre- 


gas 


sence which the voice suggested, I went 
back to bed, and lay awake there un- 
til morning, enjoying the society of my 
bodiless and the 
shock of her quarter-hourly remarks. 


companion delicious 
To 
make the illusion more complete and the 
more unsuggestive of the mechanical ex- 
planation which I knew of course was 
the real one, the phrase in which the an- 
nouncement of the hour was made was 
never twicathe same. 

Right was Solomon when he said that 
there nothing new under the sun. 
Sardanapalus or Semiramis herself would 
not have been at all startled to hear 
a human voice proclaim the hour. The 
phonographie clock had but replaced the 
slave whose business, standing by the 
noiseless water-clock, it was to keep tale 
of the moments as they dropped, ages be- 
fore they had been taught to tick. 

In the morning, on descending, IT went 
first to the clerk’s office to inquire for 
letters, thinking Hamage, who knew I 
would go to that hotel if any, might have 
addressed me The clerk handed 
small oblong box. I suppose I 
stared at it in a rather helpless way, for 
presently he said: ‘‘L beg your pardon, 
but I see you are a stranger. If you 
will permit me, I will show you how to 
read vour letter.” 

I gave him the box, from which he took 
a device of spindles and cylinders, and 
placed it deftly within another small 
box which stood on the desk. Attached 
to this was one of the two-pronged ear- 
trumpets [T already knew the use of. As 
I placed it in position, the clerk touched 
aspring in the box, which set some sort 
of motor going, and at once the familiar 
tones of Dick Hamage’s voice expressed 
his regret that an accident had prevented 
his meeting me the night before, and in- 
formed me that he would be at the hotel 
by the time I had breakfasted. 

The letter ended, the obliging clerk re- 
moved the eylinders from the box on the 
desk, replaced them in that they had come 
in, and returned it to me. 

‘Isn't it rather tantalizing,” said I,‘* to 
receive one of these letters when there is 
no litthe machine like this at hand to 
make it speak ?” 

‘It doesn’t often happen,” replied the 


was 


there. 
me a 
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clerk, ‘‘that anybody is caught w 
his indispensable, or at least whi 
cannot borrow one.” 

‘His indispensable!” exela 
“What may that be?” 

In reply the clerk directed my atte 
toa little box, not wholly unlike a ¢ 
a binocular glass, which, now th 
spoke of it, 1 saw was carried, slu ; 
the side, by every person in sight. 

call it the indispensable 
it is indispensable, as, no doubt, you 
soon find for yourself.” 

In the breakfast room a number « 
dies and gentlemen were engaged as 
sat at table in reading, or rather in | 
ing to, their morning’s correspond 
A greater or smaller pile of little by: 
lay beside their plates, and one afte: 
other they took from each its eylind 
placed them in their indispensables 
held the latter to their ears. The exp 
sion of the face in reading is so larg 
affected by the necessary fixity of 
eves that intelligence is absorbed f) 
the printed or written page with sear 
ly a change of countenance, which wh 
communicated by the voice evokes a 
sponsive play of features. I had ne 
been struck so forcibly by this obvious 
reflection as I was in observing the ey 
pression of the faces of these people as 
they listened to their correspondents. Dis 
appointment, pleased surprise, chagrin 
disgust, indignation, and amusement were 
alternately so legible on their faces t) 
it was perfectly easy for one to be sure in 
most cases what the tenor at least of the 
letter was. It occurred to me that while 
in the old time the pleasure of receiving 
letters had been so far balanced by this 
drudgery of writing them as to keep cor 
respondence within some bounds, nothing 
less than freight trains could suffice for the 
mail service in these days, when to write 
was but to speak, and to listen was to read 

After I had given my order, the waiter 
brought a curious -looking oblong ease. 
with an ear-trumpet attached, and placing 
it before me, went away. 


I foresaw that 
I should have to ask*a good many ques 
tions before I got through, and if I did not 
mean to be a bore, I had best ask as few 
as necessary. I determined to find out 
what this trap was without assistance 
The words ‘ Daily Morning Herald” 
sufficiently indicated that it was a news 
paper. I suspected that a certain big 
knob, if pushed, would set it going. 


Sut 
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[ knew, it might start in the mid 
ftheadvertisements. I looked closer. 
vere anumber of printed slips upon 

ce of the machine, arranged about a 

like the numbers ona dial. They 
evidently the headings of news ar 

In the middle of the circle was 

‘le pointer, like the hand of a clock, 
gonapivot. I pushed this pointer 

| toa certain caption, and then, with 

ur of being perfectly familiar with 
ichine, I put the pronged trumpet 

to my ears and pressed the big knob. 
Precisely! It worked like a charm; so 
like a charm, indeed, that I should 
certainly have allowed my breakfast to 
ad I been obliged to choose between 
and my newspaper. The inventor 
ie apparatus had, however, provided 
st so painful a dilemma by a simple 
utachment to the trumpet, which held it 
securely in position upon the shoulders 
ehind the head, while the hands were 

t free for knife and fork. Having sly- 

noted the manner in which my neigh- 
ors had effected the adjustments, I imita- 
ted their example with a careless air, and 
presently, like them, was absorbing phys- 
cal and mental aliment simultaneously. 

While I was thus delightfully engaged, 
| was not less delightfully interrupted by 
Hamage, who,having arrived at the hotel, 
and learned that I was in the breakfast 
room, came in and sat down beside me. 
After telling him how much I admired 
the new sort of newspapers, I offered one 
criticism, which was that there seemed to 
be no way by which one could skip dull 
paragraphs or uninteresting details. 

“The invention would, indeed, be very 
far from a success,” he said, ‘* if there were 
no such provision; but there is.” 

He made me put on the trumpet again, 
and having set the machine going, told 
me to press on a certain knob, at first 
gently, afterward as hard as I pleased. 
| did so, and found that the effect of the 

skipper,” as he called the knob, was to 
quicken the utterance of the phonograph 
in proportion to the pressure to at least 
tenfold the usual rate of speed, while at 
any moment, if a word of interest caught 
the ear, the ordinary rate of delivery was 
resumed, and by another adjustment the 
machine could be made to go back and 
repeat as much as desired. 

When I told Hamage of my experience 
of the night before with the talking clock 
in my room, he laughed uproariously. 
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‘IT am very glad you mentioned this 
just now,” he said, when he had quieted 
himself. ‘* We have a couple of hours 
before the train goes out to my place, and 
I'll take you through Orton's establish 
ment, where they make a specialty of 
these talking clocks. I have a number 
of them in my house, and as I don’t want 
to have you scared to death in the night 
watches, you had better get some notion 
of what clocks nowadays are expected 
to do.” 

Orton's, where we found ourselves half 
an hour later, proved to be a very exten- 
sive establishment, the firm 
specialty of horological novelties, and 
particularly of the new phonographic time- 
pieces. 


making a 


The manager, who was a person- 
al friend of Hamage’s, and proved very 
obliging, said that the latter were fast 
driving the old-fashioned striking clocks 
out of use. 

** And no wonder,” he exclaimed ; *‘ the 
old-fashioned striker was an unmitigated 
nuisance. Let alone the brutality of an- 
nouncing the hour to a refined household 
by four, eight, or ten rude bangs, without 
introduction or apology, this method of 
announcement was not even tolerably in- 
telligible. Unless you happened to be at- 
tentive at the moment the din began you 
could never be sure of your count of 
strokes so as to be positive whether it was 
eight, nine, ten, or eleven. As to the half 
and quarter strokes, they were wholly 
useless unless you chanced to know what 
was the last hour struck. And then, too, 
I should like to ask you why, in the name 
of common-sense, it should take twelve 
times as long to tell you it is twelve 
o'clock as it does to tell you it is one.” 

The manager laughed as heartily as 
Hamage had done on learning of my 
scare of the night before. 

‘*Tt was lucky for you,” he said, ‘‘ that 
the clock in your room happened to be 
a simple time announcer, otherwise you 
might easily have been startled half out 
of your wits.” I became myself quite of 
the same opinion by the time he had 
shown us something of his assortment of 
clocks. The mere announcing of the 
hours and quarters of hours was the sim- 
plest of the functions of these wonderful 
and yet simple instruments. There were 
few of them which were not arranged to 
‘‘improve the time,” as the old-fashion- 
ed prayer-meeting phrase was. People’s 
ideas differing widely as to what consti- 
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tutes improvement of time, the clocks va- 
ried accordingly in the nature of the edi- 
fication they provided. There were reli- 
gious and sectarian clocks, moral clocks, 
philosophical clocks, freethinking and in- 
lidel cloeks, literary and poetical clocks, 
educational clocks, frivolous and baccha- 
nalian clocks. In the religious clock de- 
partment were to be found Catholic, Pres 
byterian, Methodist, Episcopal, and Bap- 
tist Lime-pieces, Which, in connection with 
the announcement of the hour and quar- 
ter, repeated some tenet of the seet with 
a prool text. There were also Talmage 
clocks and Spurgeon clocks and Storrs 
clocks and Brooks clocks, which respec- 
tively marked the flight of time by phrases 
taken from the sermons of these eminent 
divines, and repeated in precisely the voice 
and aecents of the original delivery. In 
Startling proximity to the religious de- 
partment L was shown the sceptical clocks. 
So near were they indeed that when, as I 
stood there, the various time-pieces an- 
nounced the hour of ten, the war of opin- 
ions that followed was calculated to un- 
settle the firmest convictions. The ob- 
servations of an Ingersoll which stood 
near me were particularly startling. 
The effect of an actual wrangle was the 
greater from the fact that all these indi- 
vidual clocks were surmounted by efligies 
of the authors of the sentiments they re- 
peated 

1 was glad to escape from this turmoil 
to the calmer atmosphere of the philo- 
sophical and literary clock department. 
For persons with a taste for antique mor- 
alizing, the savings of Plato, Epictetus, 
and Mareus Aurelius had here, so to 
speak, been set to time. Modern wisdom 
was represented by a row of clocks sur- 
mounted by the heads of famous maxim- 
makers, from Rochefoucauld to Josh Bil- 
lings. <As for the literary clocks, their 
number and variety were endless. All 
the great authors were represented. Of 
the Dickens clocks alone there were half 
a dozen, with selections from his greatest 
stories. When I suggested that capti- 
vating as such clocks must be, one might 
in time grow weary of hearing the same 
sentiments reiterated, the manager point- 
ed out that the phonographie cylinders 
were removable, and could be replaced by 
other sayings by the same author or on 
the same theme at any time. If one 
tired of an author altogether, he could 
have the head unscrewed from the top of 


the clock and that of some othe, 
rity substituted, with a brand-ne\ 
tory. 

‘I can imagine,” I said, tha 
talking clocks must be a great 1x 
for invalids especially, and for thos 
cannot sleep at night. But, on thi 
hand, how is it when people want o 
to sleep? Is not one of them qu 
interesting a companion at such a { 

** Those who are used to it,” repli 
manager, ‘*are no more disturbed 
talking clock than we used to be | 
striking clock. However, to ayo 
possible inconvenience to invalids 
little lever is provided, which at at 
will throw the phonograph out of g* 
back again. It is customary when \ 

a talking or singing clock into a bed 

to put in an electric connection, so 

by pressing a button at the head o 
bed a person, without raising the 
from the pillow, can start or stop the | 
nographic gear, as well as ascertain 
time, on the repeater principle as ap)iied 
to watches.” 

Hamage now said that we had 
time to catch the train, but our condi 
insisted that we should stop to see a 
elty of phonographic invention, whic 
though not exactly in their line, had 
sent them for exhibition by the inven 
It was a device for meeting the criti: 
frequently made upon the churches of 
lack of attention and cordiality in welc 
ing strangers. It was to be placed in t 
lobby of the church, and had an arm « 
tending like a pump-handle. Any st 
ger on taking this and moving it up a 
down would be welcomed in the past 
own voice, and continue to be welcon 
as long as he kept up the motion. W] 
this welcome would be limited to gene: 
remarks of regard and esteem, ample }) 
vision was made for strangers who « 
sired to be more particularly inquir 
into. A number of small buttons on t 
front of the contrivance bore respective 
the words, ‘‘ Male,” ‘* Female,” ‘‘ Mia: 
ried,” Unmarried,” ‘‘ Widow,” ‘ Chi 
dren,” ‘* No Children,” ete., ete. By press 
ing the one of these buttons correspondi: 
to his or her condition, the stranger would 
be addressed in terms probably quite as 
accurately adapted to his or her conditio: 
and needs as would be any inquiries 
preoccupied clergyman would be likel: 
to make under similar circumstances. | 
could readily see the necessity of som 
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. substitute for the pastor when I was 
ved that every prominent clergy- 

is now in the habit of supplying 

t a dozen or two pulpits simultane 
ippearing by turns in one of them 


ily, and by phonograph the 
inventor of the contrivance for 


ning strangers was, it appeared, ap- 

» the same idea to machines for dis- 

ng many other of the more per 

wv obligations of social intercourse. 

8) wing made for the convenience of 
‘resident of the United States at pub- 
ceptions was provided with forty 
vittons for the different States, and 

s for the principal cities of the Union, 

s) that a ealler, by proper manipulation, 
elt, while shaking a handle, be address 
regard to his home interests with an 
exactness of information as remarkable 
of the travelling statesmen who 
rise from the gazetteer to astonish the in- 
ibitants of Wayback Crossing with the 
precise figures of their town valuation and 
rate, While the engine is taking in 


ter 


\Ve had by this time spent so much 
that on finally starting for the rail- 

road station we had to walk quite briskly. 
\s we were hurrying along the street my 
iitention was arrested by a musical sound, 
distinct though not loud, proceeding ap- 
parently from the indispensable which 
Hamage, like everybody else I had seen, 
at his side. Stopping abruptly, he 
stepped aside from the throng, and lifting 
the indispensable quickly to his ear, touch- 
ed something, and exclaiming, ** Oh yes, 
to be sure!” dropped the instrument to his 
Then he said to me: ‘IT am reminded 

it | promised my wife to bring home 
some story-books for the children when I 
vas in town to-day. The store is only a 
few steps down the street.” As we went 
ng he explained to me that nobody any 
longer pretended to charge his mind with 
the reeollection of duties or engagements 
of any sort. Everybody depended upon 
lis indispensable to remind him in time 
of all undertakings and responsibilities. 
This service it was able to render by vir 
tue of a simple enough adjustment of a 
phonographie eylinder charged with the 
necessary word or phrase to the clock- 
work in the indispensable, so that at any 
time fixed upon in setting the arrange- 
ment an alarm would sound, and the in- 
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dispensable being raised to the ear, the 
phonograph would deliver its message, 
Which at any subsequent time might be 
called up and repeated. To all persons 
charged with weighty responsibilities de 
pending upon accuracy of memory for 
their correct discharge, this feature of the 
indispensable rendered it, according to 
Hamage, and indeed quite obviously, an 
indispensable truly. To the railroad en 
gineer it served the purpose not only of 
a time-piece, for the works of the indis 
pensable include a watch, but to its ever 
vigilant alarm he could intrust his run 
ning orders, and while his mind was 
wholly concentrated upon present duties, 
rest secure that he would be reminded at 
just the proper time of trains which he must 
avoid and switches he must make. To 
the indispensable of the business man the 
reminder attachment was not 
sary. 


less neces 
Provided with that, his notes need 
never go to protest through carelessness, 
nor, however absorbed, was he in danger 
of forgetting an appointment. 

Thanks to these portable memories it 
was, moreover, now possible for a wife to 
intrust to her husband the most complex 
messages to the dress-maker. All she had 
to do was to whisper the communication 
into her husband's indispensable while 
he was at breakfast, and set the alarm at 
an hour when he would be in the city. 

** And in like manner, I suppose,” sug 
gested I, ‘tif she wishes him to return at 
a certain hour from the club or the lodge, 
she can depend on his indispensable to re 
mind him of his domestic duties at the 
proper moment, and in terms and tones 
which will make the total repudiation of 
connubial allegiance the only alternative 
of obedience. It is a very clever inven- 
tion, and I don’t wonder that it is popu- 
lar with the ladies; but does it not occur 
to you that the inventor, if a man, was 
slightly inconsiderate? The rule of the 
American wife has hitherto been a des- 
potism which could be tempered by a bad 
memory. Apparently it is to be no longer 
tempered at all.”’ 

Hamage laughed, but his mirth was 
evidently a little foreed, and I inferred 
that the reflection I had suggested had 
called up certain reminiscences not wholly 
exhilarating. Being fortunate, however, 
in the possession of a mercurial tempera- 
ment, he presently rallied, and continued 
his praises of the artificial memory pro- 
vided by the indispensable. In spite of 
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the criticism which | had made upon it, I 
confess LT was not a litthe moved by his 
deseription of its advantages to absent- 
minded men, of whom Lam chief. Think 
of the gain alike in serenity and force of 
intelleet enjoved by the man who sits 
down to work absolutely free from that 
accursed cloud on the mind of things he 
has got to remember to do, and can only 
avoid totally forgetting by wasting ten- 
fold the time required tinally to do them 
in making sure by frequent rehearsals 
tliat he has not forgotten them! The only 
wavy that one of these trivialities ever 
sticks to the mind is by wearing a sore 
spot in it which heals slowly. If a man 
does not forget it, it is for the same rea- 
son that he remembers a grain of sand in 
his eve. Lam conscious that my own 
mind is full of cieatrices of remembered 
things, and long ere this it would have 
been peppered with them like a colander 
had IL not a good while ago in self-de- 
fence absolutely refused to be held ae- 
countable for remembering anything not 
connected with my regular business. 

While firmly believing my course in 
this matter to have been justifiable and 
necessary, L have not been insensible to 
the domestic odium which it has brought 
upon me, and could but welcome a device 
which promised to enable me to regain 
the esteem of my family while retaining 
the use of my mind for professional pur- 
poses. 

As the most convenient conceivable re- 
ceptacle of hasty memoranda of ideas and 
suggestions, the indispensable also most 
strongly commended itself to me as a man 
who lives by writing. How convenient 
when a flash of inspiration comes to one 
in the night-time, instead of taking 
cold and waking the family in order to 
save it for posterity, just to whisper it into 
the ear of an indispensable at one’s bed- 
side, and be able to know it in the morn- 
ing for the rubbish such untimely concep- 
tions usually are! How often, likewise, 
would such a machine save iu all their 
first vividness suggestive fancies, antici- 
pated details, and other notions worth pre- 
serving, Which occur to one in the full 
flow of composition, but are irrelevant to 
what is at the moment in hand! I de- 
termined that I must have an indispen- 
sable. 

The book-store, when we arrived there, 
proved to be the most extraordinary sort 
of book-store I had ever entered, there not 


being a book in it. Instead of bo. 
shelves and counters were oceupi: 
rows of small boxes. 

**Almost all books now, you si 
phonographed,” said Hamage. 

“The change seems to be a »p 
one,” I said, **to judge by the ero 
book-buyers.” For the counters 
indeed, thronged with customers as 
never seen those of a book-store be! 

The people at those counters a 
purchasers, but borrowers,” Hama 
plied; and then he explained that 
as the old-fashioned printed book, 
handled by the reader, was damac« 
use, and therefore had either to b« 
chased outright or borrowed at high 
of hire, the phonograph of a book 
not handled, but merely revolved 
machine, was but little injured by 
and therefore phonographed books « 
be lent out for an infinitesimal 
Everybody had at home a phonog 
box of standard size and adjustnu 
to which all phonographiec cylinders 
gauged, Isuggested that the phonog 
at any rate, could scarcely have rep 
picture-books. But here, it seemed, | 
mistaken, for it appeared that illustrations 
were adapted to phonographed books 
the simple plan of arranging them ina: 
tinuous panorama, which by a connect 
gear was made to unroll behind the glass 
front of the phonograph case as the cours: 
of the narrative demanded. 

‘But. bless my soul!” I exclaimed 
‘everybody surely is not content to bo: 
row their books? They must want 
have books of their own, to keep in thi 
libraries.” 

course,” said Hamage. ‘* What | 
said about borrowing books applies on 
to current literature of the ephemeral 
sort. Everybody wants books of perma 
nent value in his library. Over yonder 
is the department of the establishment set 
apart for book-buyers.” 

The counter which he indicated being 
less crowded than those of the borrowin: 
department, I expressed a desire to © 
amine some of the phonographed books 
As we were waiting for attendance, I ob 
served that some of the customers seemed 
very particular about their purchases, and 
insisted upon testing several phonographis 
bearing the same title before making « 
selection. As the phonographs seeme 
exact counterparts in appearance, I did 
not understand this till Hamage explain 
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it differences as to style and quality 

ition left quite as great a range of 
in phonographed books as varieties 
, paper, and binding did in print 
es. This I presently found to be 
ise when the clerk, under Hamage’s 
on, began waiting on me. In sue 


mn I tried half a dozen editions of 
yson by as many different elocution- 
iid by the time I had heard 


“Where Claribel low lieth” 


red by a soprano, a contralto, a bass, 

. barytone, each with the full effect 

s quality and the personal equation 

es, L was quite ready to admit that 

ing phonographed books for one’s 

ry was as much more difficult as it 

neomparably more fascinating than 

siting one’s self with printed editions. 

ed, Hamage admitted that nowadays 

diy with any taste for literature—if 

{ ord may for convenience be retained 

ivht of contenting himself with less 

than half a dozen renderings of the great 
s and dramatists. 

By-the-way,” he said to the clerk, 

mt you just let my friend try the 


Booth-Barrett Company's Othello? It is, 
understand,” he added to me, ‘* the 
exact phonographie reproduction of the 


as actually rendered by the com- 


Upon his suggestion the attendant had 
un down a phonograph case and placed 
on the counter. The front was an 
ation of a theatre with the curtain 
n. As TI placed the transmitter tomy 
ears the clerk touched a spring and the 
irtain rolled up, displaying a perfect 
ture of the stage in the opening scene. 
Simultaneously the action of the play 
began, as if the pictured men upon the 
stage were talking. Here was no question 
of losing half that was said and guessing 
the rest. Not a word, not a syllable, 
not a whispered aside of the actors was 
ost; and as the play proceeded the pic- 
tures changed, showing every important 
change of attitude on the part of the 
actors. Of course the figures, being pic- 
tures, did not move, but their presentation 
in sO many successive attitudes presented 
the effect of movement, and made it quite 
possible to imagine that the voices in my 
ears were really theirs. I am exceedingly 
fond of the drama, but the amount of 
effort and physical inconvenience neces- 
sary to witness a play has rendered my 


indulgence in this pleasure infrequent. 
Others might not have agreed with me, 
but I confess that none of the ingenious 
applications of the phonograph which I 
had seen seemed to be so well worth while 
as this. 

Hamage had left me to make his pur 
chases, and found me on his return still 
sitting spellbound. 

**Come, come,” he said, laughing, 
have Shakespeare complete at home, and 
you shall sit up all night, if you choose, 
hearing plays. But come along now, | 
want to take you upstairs before we go.” 

He had several bundles. One, he told 
me, was a new novel for his wife, with 
some fairy stories for the children—all, 
of course, phonographs. Besides, he had 
bought an indispensable for his little boy. 

‘**There is no class,” he said, ** whose 
burdens the phonograph hasdone so much 
to lighten as parents’. Mothers no longer 
have to make themselves hoarse telling 
the children stories on rainy days to keep 
them out of mischief. It is only neces 
sary to plant the most roguish lad before 
a phonograph of some nursery classic, to 
be sure of his whereabouts and his  be- 
havior till the machine runs down, when 
another set of cylinders can be introduced, 
and the entertainment carried on. <As 
for the babies, Patti sings mine to sleep 
at bedtime, and if they wake up in the 
night, she is never too drowsy to do it over 
again. When the children grow too big 
to be longer tied to their mother’s apron- 
strings, they still remain, thanks to the 
children’s indispensable, though out of 
her sight, within sound of her voiee. 
Whatever charges or instructions she de- 
sires them not to forget, whatever hours 
or duties she would have them be sure to 
remember, she depends on tlie indispensa- 
ble to remind them of.” 

At this I cried out: ** It is all very well 
for the mothers,” I said, ** but the lot of 
the orphan must seem enviable to a boy 
compelled to wear about such an instru- 
ment of his own subjugation. If boys 
were what they were in my day, the rate 
at which their indispensables would get 
unaccountably lost or broken would be 
alarming.” 

Hamage laughed, and admitted that the 
one he was carrying home was the fourth 
he had bought for his boy within a month. 
He agreed with me that it was hard to see 
how a boy was to get his growth under 
quite so much government; but his wife, 
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and indeed the ladies generally, insisted 
that the application of the phonograph to 
family government was the 
vention of the age 


greatest in- 


Then [asked a question which had re- 
peated|y occurred to me that day, What 
had become of the printers ? 

‘Naturally, replied Hamage, ‘they 
have had a rather hard time of it. Some 
classes of be oks, how ever, are still printed, 
and probably will continue to be for some 
time, although reading, as well as writing, 
is getting to be an increasingly rare ac- 
complishment.” 

**Do you mean that your schools do 
not teach reading and writing?” I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Oh yes, they are still taught; but as 
the pupils need them little after leaving 
school—or even in school, for that matter, 
all their text-books being phonographie— 
they usually keep the acquirements about 
as long as a college graduate does his 
Greek. There is a strong movement al- 
ready on foot to drop reading and writing 
entirely from the school course, but prob- 
ably a compromise will be made for the 
present by substituting a short-hand or 
phonetic system, based upon the direct 
interpretation of the sound waves them- 
selves. This is, of course, the only logi- 
cal method for the visual interpretation of 
sound, Students and men of research, 
however, will always need to understand 
how to read print, as much of the old lit- 
erature will probably never repay phono- 
graphing.” 

* But,” I said, “I notice that you still 
use printed phrases as superscriptions, 
titles, and so forth.” 

**So we do,” replied Hamage, ** but pho- 
nographie substitutes could be easily de- 
vised in these cases, and no doubt will soon 
have tobe supplied in deference tothe grow- 
ing number of those who cannot read.” 

** Did Lunderstand you,” L asked, ‘‘that 
the text-books in your schools even are 
phonographs 

“Certainly,” replied Hamage; ‘‘our 
children are taught by phonographs, re- 
cite to phonographs, and are examined by 
phonographs.” 

‘Bless my soul!” I ejaculated. 

‘By all means,” replied Hamage ; “ but 
there is really nothing to be astonished at. 
People learn and remember by impres- 
sions of sound instead of sight, that is all. 
The printer is, by-the-way, not the only 
artisan whose oecupation phonography 
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has destroyed. Since the disuse of 
opticians have mostly gone to the ) 
house. The sense of sight was 
terribly overburdened previous to th, 
troduction of the phonograph, and 
that the sense of hearing is beginni 
assume its proper share of work, it 

be strange if an improvement in thi 
dition of the people’s eves were not » 
able. Physiologists, moreover, pr 
us not only an improved vision, | 
generally improved physique, espe 
in respect to bodily carriage, now 
reading, writing, and study no longer 
volves, as formerly, the sedentary atti 
with twisted spine and stooping shoulders 
The phonograph has at last made it | 
sible to expand the mind without era: 
ing the body.” 

“Tt is a striking comment on the revo 
lution wrought by the general intrody 
tion of the phonograph,” I observed, **t\).1 
whereas the misfortune of blindness used 
formerly to be the infirmity which mos 
completely cut a man off from the world 
of books, which remained open to the dea! 
the case is now precisely reversed.”’ 

* Yes,” said Hamage, ‘it is certain] 
curious reversal, but not so complete as 
you faney. By the new improvements 
in the intensifier, it is expected to ena); 
all except the stone-deaf to enjoy the plio 
nograph, even when connected, as on rai! 
road trains, with a common telephoni 
wire. The stone-deaf will of course | 
dependent upon printed books prepared 
for their benefit, as raised-letter books 
used to be for the blind.” 

As we entered the elevator to ascend 
to the upper floors of the establishmen! 
Hamage explained that he wanted me to 
see before I left the process of phonograp) 
ing books, which was the modern sul 
stitute for printing them. Of course, hi 
said, the phonographs of dramatie works 
were taken at the theatres during the re) 
resentations of plays, and those of publi: 
orations and sermons are either similar! 
obtained, or, if a revised version is cd: 
sired, the orator redelivers his address it) 
the improved form to a phonograph; but 
the great mass of publications were plo 
nographed by professional elocutiouisis 
employed by the large publishing houses, 
of which this was one. He was acquaint 
ed with one of these elocutionists, and 
was taking me to his room. 

We were so fortunate as to find him 


disengaged. 


Something, he said, had bro- 
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hout the machinery, and he was idle 
was being repaired. His work- 
vas an odd kind of place. It was 
something like the interior of a 
short egg. His place was on a 
pulpit in the middle of the small 
iile at the opposite end, directly be- 
im, and for some distance along the 
oward the middle, were arranged 
of phonographs. These were his 
nee, but by no means all of it. By 
onie communication he was able to 
ss simultaneously other congrega- 
ff phonographs in other chambers 
‘distance. He said that in one in- 
. Where the demand for a popular 
vas very great, he had charged 5000 
iographs at once with it. 


suggested that the saving of printers, 
men, bookbinders, and costly ma 


ery, together with the comparative 
structibility of phonographed as com- 
with printed 

1 very cheap. 
They would be,” said Hamage, ‘if 
ilar eloeutionists, such as Playwell 
did not charge so like fun for their 
ces. The public has taken it into its 
| that he is the only first-class elocu- 
st,and won't buy anybody else’s work. 
usequently the authors stipulate that 
shall interpret their productions, and 
publishers, between the public and the 

thors, are at his mercy.” 

Playwell laughed. ‘*I must make my 
vy while the shines,” said, 
other elocutionist will be the 
shion next year, and then I shall only 
hack-work to do. 


books, must make 


he 
some 


Besides, there is 
ily a great deal more work in my busi- 
ess than people will believe. For ex- 
mple, after I get an author's copy—” 
Written?” I interjected. 
‘Sometimes it is written phonetically, 
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but most authors dictate to a phonograph. 
Well, when I get it, I take it home and 
study it, perhaps a couple of days, per- 
haps a couple of weeks, sometimes, if it 
is really an important work, a month or 
two, in order to get into sympathy with 
the ideas, and decide on the proper style 
of rendering. All this is hard work, and 
has to be paid for.” 

At this point our conversation was 
broken off by Hamage, who declared that 
if we were to catch the last train out of 
town before noon we had no time to lose. 

Of the trip out to Hamage’s place | 
recall nothing. IT was, in fact, aroused 
from a sound nap by the stopping of the 
train and the bustle of the departing pas- 
sengers. Hamage had disappeared. As 
I groped about, gathering up my belong- 
ings, and vaguely what had 
become of my companion, he rushed into 
the car, and grasping my hand, gave me 
an enthusiastic welcome. 


wondering 


T opened my 
mouth to demand what sort of a joke this 
belated greeting might be intended for, 
but, on second thought, I coneluded not 
to raise the point. The fact is, when I 
that the time was not 
noon, but late in the evening, and that 
the train was the one I had left home on, 
and that I had not even changed my seat 
in the car since then, it occurred to me 
that Hamage might not understand allu 
sions to the forenoon we had spent. to- 


gether. 


eame to observe 


Later that same evening, how- 
ever, the consternation of my host and 
hostess at my frequent and violent ex- 
plosions of apparently causeless hilarity 
left me no choice but to make a clean 
breast of my preposterous experience. 
The moral they drew from it was thie 
charming one that if IT would but oftener 
come to see them, a railroad trip would 
not so upset my wits. 
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(Scene: An old Virginia plantation, 1852.) 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


\ yo’ ‘pinion now, Marse Doctah ? 
\ Ar’ ole mis’ gwine die ?” 

“She's mighty ill, Uncle Reuben, and 
I advise all you good people on the plan- 
tation to get together and pray for her to- 
night.” 

‘Dat we will, sah, foh she’s ben a mon’- 


sus good mistis ter all we. I dunno wot’ll 
come obde ole plantashun ef mistis be 
took ’way. Yo’ knows she’s ben man- 
agin’ heah ebber sence ole marse’ deff, an’ 
dat leas’ dozen yeah back ; foh I mines 
dat Chinquapin Joe warn’t bo'n tell some 
time ‘fore de nex’ chinquapin seas’n, an’ 
Chinquapin Joe, he be mos’ ‘lebben. Hit 
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war bad ‘nuff wen ole marse went, an’ 
lef’ dis gre’t big plantashun ‘dout a head. 
But um! Marse Doctah, we knowed 
mis’ ‘ud manage mighty well ; 


allers ‘lowed Chine backs, vo 


foh we 
knows) dat 
ef she didn’t pintly manage de planta 


shun, she manage ole marse, an’ dat ‘bout 
de same ting. 


But hit ‘ll clean upset we 


alls, ef she go: 


foh young Marse Lucien 
he ben ‘way so much, an’ jes lub books 
onnvhow, an’ no ‘count foh managin’ de 
people ; leas wise, his ha, she nebber let 
him try.” 

** Well, Uncle Reuben,” said Dr. Brune, 
gathering up his horse’s rein, ** you must 
all get together to-night, and see what 

prayer can effect; for ve done all I can, 
; and it will just be as God wills. You be- 
lieve in prayer, Uncle Reuben ?” 

lieve in pra’r, sah? doos—in peace. 
Yo’ mines dat time Shad dun got drown ? 

; Ef we ain’ pray dat night, “Postle Poll 

hisse’f nebber dun hit. An’ yo’ knows yo’ 
dun brung him ter life jes de minute 
pra’r-meetin’ war ober!” 

‘* Maybe Aunt Zinkie’s rubbing and hot 
blankets had something to do with that; 
but anyhow, it won't hurt you folks to 
try what prayer can do.” 

The 


avenue, 


doctor eantered down the broad 
and Uncle Reuben walked off 
sadly in the direction of the quarters. 


The showery April evening was clos- 
ing in, and through the rifts of broken 
cloud long rays of light were slanting 
over the lawn at Hazlecroft. The tender 
green of early spring was on the grass; 
and the old broad-girthed oaks—relies 
of the primeval forest—were soft with 


freshening foliage. The hazel hedges 
that bordered the wide grounds were 


gay with catkins and shining leaves that 
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ole 


twinkled 


in 


the watery light, and 


the 


de W OO 


and Judas-tree mingled their 
white and purple blooms together in a 
great clump near the carriage gate. 

But Unele Reuben saw none of the 
beauty of the evening, and concerned him- 
self little about the rich opening of the 
His mind filled with the 

dignity and solemnity of his position at 
the present moment; for he held the office 
of preacher among the *‘ people” of the 
i plantation, and he duly felt the responsi- 
bility of the obligation which Dr. Brune 
had just suggested as resting upon him. 


season. was 


Mistress Dorothy Clayborne, the owner 
of the broad plantation of Hazlecroft, the 
energetic, high-spirited, and strong-tem- 
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pered manager of the hundred blac 

ple whose destinies Providence 
into her guiding hand—the Lady | 
tiful of the whole region, and the li 

minded supporter of the church a) 
good charities in her neighborhoo 

apparently on her death-bed. Dr. | 
had said that his skill could avail nx 

more, and Uncle Reuben felt the « 
importance of the duty which the « 

seemed to have imposed upon him, 1 
ly, that of getting the people tog 
and offering up special petitions fi 

life. 

‘**Mammy,” he said, as he joine 
wife, who had been watching his collo 
with the doctor from her eabin « 
‘*clar up, an’ hab suppah ober in no t 
Dr. Brune, he say, ole mis’ mighty 
He ‘low physic jes dun all hit ken; a: 
say de bestes’ ting we-uns ken do no 
ter pray; so yo’ heah; gib de chillen 
suppah stre’t off. Meck Shad an’ Mess 
an’ Chinquapin Joe brung cheers f) 
Aunt Viney’s an’ de folks ’roun’, 
I’s gwine gib notice dat dar ‘ll be ’s; 
pra’r heah at sebben ‘clock, ter ‘treat | 
Lord foh ole mis’ life; foh I tells 
accordin’, ole *ooman, times gwine pint: 
hard wid we ef ole mis’ be took.” 

Aunt Zinkie lifted her hands in «: 
recation at the idea; for although Mrs 
Clayborne was a somewhat rigid mis 
tress, and held her servants well up to 
their duty, she was such a kind one t) 
they well knew she had their interests as 
much at heart as herown. Aunt Zin 
was often heard to say, ‘‘ When we bo 
ders ole mis’ tur’bly, ole mis’, she say shi 
hate we-uns, an’ wish we-uns ‘ud run of! 
Ole mis’ ain’ hate we-uns ‘tall. Ain’ sli 
set up harf de night wid some leetle pick 
aninny wot got de croup, ‘kase she feared 
he mammy ‘glect ter gib him de physi 
right? Nun-no! ole mis’, she ain’ hat 
we-uns “tall.” 

With all her gift for management ani 
discipline, Mrs. Clayborne’s nature had 
its comical side. 


She had a genius for 
laughter, and that of the most contagiou 
kind, Often when administering a 1 
proof she would turn aside to some b\ 
stander with her face all crumpled up 
and her short, stout little figure shakin: 
all over, from her easily aroused risibility 
so that the silent shaking of the sup 
pressed laughter generally proved a salve 
to the sharp word or the tickle of the lit 
tle ivory whip. 
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De lamps all lit up at de big house,” 
Chinquapin Joe; ** time foh de pray- 
Mammy, all de folks be 
n’.” And the boy hopped. briskly 
the rows of split-bottom chairs ar- 
ed for them in Aunt Zinkie’s eabin. 
Yo’ teek dat,” said Aunt Zinkie, 
Chinquapin Joe the weight of 
hand on the side of his head, 
ng him off the chair—‘ vo’ teck 


r vegin. 


giv- 

her 
and 
dat, 


creep in de corner yander, an’ kep 
‘f quiet, or [ll hab de wool off yo’ 


Chinquapin Joe beckoned to his bro- 
s: ‘Shad, Mess, an’ Bedego, we's 
ne pray; come in an’ git yo'se’ves 
‘fo. mammy skin ebbery niggah ob 
cl’'ar ter de bone!” 

The three shiny-faced young imps 

thwith sprang in, jumping over the 
chairs, and each getting a clip from Aunt 
Zinkie as he passed on to the corner, 
vhevre they ensconced themselves. 

The dark faces of the ‘* field hands” 

wked long and solemn as they gathered 
round Unele Reuben and listened to his 
accounts of the old mistress, who lay dy- 
ny. as he proceeded to inform them, up 
it the big house. 

‘She dun ben a good mistis ter all we,” 
le said, with a tremor in his voice, as he 
opened a large old Testament and fum- 
bled the leaves to hunt something suit- 
able for the oecasion—**she dun ben a 
good mistis 

“"Cept wen she tickle we wid de tail 
ob her white cat,’ muttered Chinquapin 
Joe, loud enough to be heard by all pre- 
Aunt Zinkie gave him a gouge 
with the toe of her big corn-field shoe, 
and Uncle Reuben went on: 

“T's gwine read foh yo’ ben’fit, bread- 
en an’ sisten, suffin’ ’fittin’ dis ‘easion ; 
ind he turned about his well-worn Testa- 
ment for a considerable time before he 
hit upon St. John’s account of the mar- 
riage feast at Cana. His young master 
Lucien had taught him to read; but he 
had been no apt scholar, and his mistakes 
would have set any other audience to 
tittering. It did bring out an exclama- 
tion from Chinquapin Joe, the most irre- 
pressible of all the young negroes: ‘* Hi, 
Mess! she wa’n’t no temp’ance lady, war 
she?” A thump on the head from Aunt 
Zinkie’s rough hand made Joe collapse 
foratime. When the reading was over, 
‘Bruddah Dan’el” was asked ‘‘ter lead 
in pra’r,”’ but the latter excused himself: 
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‘Bruddah Reuben, I dun ben holler- 
in’ at de oxes all day; dey’s so contrary 
dat I's hoa’se as one ob de ma’sh frogs. 
Yo’ jes hitch up yo'se’f.” 

This was the invitation Uncle Reuben 
wanted; for, being a conceited soul, he 
was entirely of the opinion that he was 
the only ‘culled pusson on de planta 
shun possessed de gif? ob prar.”” 
His petitions at least had the quality of 
sincerity and earnestness, for he was de 
votedly attached to 
looked upon 
friend. 

“QO good Lord.” he pleaded, “we po 
sinnahs comes ter put up pra’r foh ole 
mistis’ life. Hit ar’ jes de reason we 
meets at dis onusual hour, ‘kase de doc 
tah, he say she mighty low. We needs 
ole mistis heah, good Lord, more’n dey 
needs her up in hebben. Dar’s plenty 
ob angels up dar, an’ dey wouldn’ miss 
her gre'tly from de quire, *kase she ain’ 
no vice ter sing, nohow. She offen ‘low 
she nebber could tu’n a chune, eben wen 
she hab pra’rs wid we up at de big house. 
Dat’s so, dat’s so, good Lord We 
knows de Lord allers wants ter meck His 
chillens happy, an’ ole mistis, she nebber 
could be happy ‘less she be managin’; an’ 
dard be no managin’ foh her in hebben, 
*kase so many dar hab ‘sperience—I means 
de ole angels, Lord, who ben roun’ de 
ttrone so long, an’ hab larnt all de heb 
benly ways. But ole mistis, she be like 
a young han’,an’ not much ‘count dar. 
De Lord, He know dat our young mar- 
stah he ain’ ussen ter manage de people; 
he dunno ‘bout de rations an’ all de “fairs 
ob sech big plantashun as dis; and tings 
‘ud git mighty onruly.  [‘* Dat’s de truf, 
good Lord!”| An’ Miss Sibylla, whar 
be de house-keepah, she jes drive all de 
folks mad, ’kase she en’y po’ white trash, 
an’ ain’ on’erstan’ de ways ob ‘spectable 
people like we is. [‘*No mo’ she ain’, 
O Lord An’ de oberseer, Marse Rum- 
ple, it teck all mistis strong han’ ter kep 
him stre’t; an’ ef she be took, de plan- 
tashun ‘ud soon be gwine terde dogs. So 
spar’ ole mistis, good Lord!” [*‘ Spar’ 
her, spar’ her, good Lord 

The prayer went on for a considerably 
longer time, in much the same fashion, 
Uncle Reuben waxing more earnest with 
each petition; and the perspiration rolled 
from his black forehead, as he caught his 
breath in negro fashion, till he was well 
nigh choked. Chinquapin Joe began to 


wot 


his 
his 


and 
earthly 


mistress, 


her as best 
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think there had been enough of it, and 
‘dat de Lord war mighty hard ter move 
ef He ain’ pay ‘tention ter all dat groan- 
in’; so he persuaded Mess and Bedego to 
follow him with an ‘‘Amen,” which was 
instantly taken up by the whole audience, 
who held on to it so tenaciously that 
Unele Reuben accepted it as a signal for 
the close of the service. 

As soon as the people had dispersed, 
Zinkie set upon her husband rather sharp- 
ly. 

‘** Lor’ a massy ! daddy, wot yo’ be so 
oncousidern as ter read “bout a weddin’ 
wen we's got a fun’ral on han’?” 

‘Now, ole ‘ooman, yo’s got no sense 
‘bout tings ‘tall. 
way de 


Cyarn’t yo’ see wich 
rabbit jump’ Now, ‘cordin’ ter 


me mine, dat lady, eben ef she war de 


mudder ob de Lord Jesus, war mighty 
like mis’. She war a managin’ sort 
o pusson; foh ain’ you see she war gwine 


ole 


*bout, lookin’ inter ebberyting? an’ wen 
she fine dey hab no wine, she meck a fuss 
*bout hit, jes like ole mis’. Yo’s punkin- 
headed, Zinkie, ef yo’ ain’ see de pint ob 
dissemblance !” 

But Zinkie stuck to it that she didn't 
think it was the proper thing to read, and 
Uncle Reuben, repeating his charge of 
*punkin-headedness,” took his way up 
to the big house, to make a last inquiry 
about the sick mistress before he should 
go to bed, 

II 

Cousin Lucien,” said Annis Fontaine, 
as she entered the library, after having 
answered the inquiries of Uncle Ruben— 
‘cousin Lucien” (and her voice grew 
almost too tremulous for audible speech), 
**Aunt Dorothy bids me tell you that she 
wants to speak with you.” 

How now, Annis ?” 
asked the young man, anxiously, as he 
laid down the book he had been reading. 

“Very faint and low,” and Annis’s 
words ended in a sob; but quickly con- 
trolling herself, she went on to. say, 
‘She thinks she has not more than suffi- 
cient strength for some parting directions 


de ES she seen 


which she wishes to leave with you.” 
Lucien Clayborne started up with a 
most distressed look upon his face, and 
took his way instantly to his mother’s 
sick-chamber 


A bright fire burned upon 
the 


broad old-fashioned hearth, though 
it was mid-April, and crouching around 
it were two or three of the oldest house 
servants, with that look of ashy despair 
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upon their faces which the negro ev 
nance is apt to assume when grief | 
prehension overshadows it. Lucien 
the old maid-servant, who had att 
his mother ever since her childhoox 
orously fanning her, and coming « 
behind her, withdrew the turkey-t: 
from her hand. 


* You will chill your mistress, 
Anneky,” he whispered. 

* But sheeyarn't git her bref, Mars: 
cien; her new-mony’'s very bad.” 

‘Did the doctor say that fanning 
good for pneumonia ?” 

The whispered conversation rouse: 
sick woman, and stretching out her 
faintly to her son, sheasked, ** You t 
Lucien? Bid Anneky leave us alon: 
a little; I want to speak with you 
I have strength to do so.” 

The servants withdrew, and with 
small difficulty Mrs. Clayborne begs 
speak, at first in scarcely an audible \ 
per. 

‘*My dear boy, you see how ill I ; 
Dr. Brune has not concealed the truth 
from me; he says pneumonia is apt to vo 
very hard with a person of my years. It 
was a great mistake to remain in the da 
so long that damp day. But if it is Gou’s 
will to call me away, I trust Lam cont: 
to go.” 

‘Oh, mother,” broke in Lucien, kiss 
ing the crimson spot on her wasted cle 
and pressing her thin hand between both 
his own, *‘don’t talk about going awa 
I cannot bear it! 
tality about you 


You have so much yi 
so much will, and God 
is so good, I cannot think you are going 
to be taken from us.” 

** T have no desire to go, my son; but | 
ean submit if it is the Master's bidding 
You all need me so much here that | 
feel it hard to drop the reins from my 
hands.” 

‘But, my darling mother,” said Lu 
cien, his self-restrained and reticent na 
ture stirred to unwonted emotion by lis 
mother’s words, ‘* we cannot give yo 
up.” 

* Yes you can, my dear. It is not in 
the nature of a Clayborne to make any 
resistance to the inevitable. And now,” 
she continued, after a pause for breath, 
‘‘while I have strength to speak, let me 
give you my commands about the planta- 
tion and the various things which I wish to 
speak of before I go. It will be hard for 
you, who have been at school and college 


a 
\ 
| 
{ 
\ 


AUNT 


var life, to take up the burden of 
but I you will do 
And she tenderly laid her 


vement ; know 


vest.” 


on the head that was bowed beside 

i the pillow, 

\ssuredly I will; but do not trouble 

elf, mother dear, about things like 
You will exhaust the little strength 

i might otherwise avail for your re- 


But I could not rest quietly in my 

Lueien, if I did not do something 
wd helping you to manage after I am 

I grieve to think how it will wor- 
you to take up all the details of the 
tation, for which you have so little 
Therefore it is that I give 
counsel. I think it would be 

er for you to dismiss Rumple. He 
been overseer here so long that he 

s become rather masterful; and know- 

iim as I do, I feel that he might take 

intage of your youth and inexperi- 
A kinder- natured man, too, will 
deal better with the servants. And Miss 
Sibylla, my dear, is not quite the house- 
keeper that ean get along here without 
my hand to direct her. She is not popu 
lar with the house servants, and that don't 
d Keep Uncle Sharon in the dining 
room, and don’t let him give up trying to 
make a good under-waiter of Chinquapin 
Joe. There is a great deal of outcome in 
it boy if he is only rightly managed.” 
But so much effort at speech had exhaust- 
ed Mrs. Clay borne, and the laboring breath 
came painfully; this alarmed her son, and 
ie summoned Aunt Anneky. 

‘Jes like ole mistis! She gwine man- 
ave on till she die,” exclaimed the old ser- 
vant, im an undertone, as she bathed her 
inistvess’s forehead, and held some eau -de- 
Cologne to her nostrils. ‘* Marse Lucien,” 
sie whispered, turning her head to speak 

her young master, ‘‘foh de Lord 0° 
voodness, kep yo’ ma from bodderin’ her 

fe out, ‘rangin’ foh her own fun’ral; 
dar'll be people ‘nuff ter do de managin’ 
wen she be took.” 

It was not long, however, before Mrs. 
Clayborne revived, and signified her abil- 
ity to continue the conversation. So, dis 
missing the maid with a wave of her hand, 
she began to speak again: 

think, dear, you'd better have the 
branch bottoms well cleared up as soon 
as the corn crop is off the ground. The 
branch was so swollen by the spring fresh- 
et that a great deal of trash was left on 


iral taste. 
my 
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them. Your blessed father was so fond 
of those branch bottoms, and for his sake 
L have always tried to keep them in very 
perfect order. Tam sure, too, that it will 
be better for you to lessen your number 
of horses. They are so much more ex- 
pensive than mules, and my experience 
is that I have been keeping too many.” 

** Mother! mother!” broke in Lucien, 
“TL beseech you not to worry yourself 
with these details about the plantation. 
I can never manage as you have done, 
but I promise you that I will do my best, 
whenever the direction of affairs does fall 
into my hands.” 

**[T know it, my son, I know it; but 
your mother wants to help you, even 
after she is gone. Hazlecroft has been a 
fine, well-regulated plantation from the 
time Lord Culpepper passed it over into 
the hands of the first American Clay 
borne, and it must not lose its high char 
acter under your management.” 

“It shall not, if life and health 
spared me.” 

For a little while Mrs. Clayborne lay 
silent and passive, then opening her eyes, 
she fixed them with great earnestness 
upon the face stooping over her. 

‘There is another matter, my son, of 
still graver moment, about which I wish 
to say a few words. I waited patiently 
during the past year, hoping to see that 
my desires might be realized. But you 
do not readily commit yourself; it is not 
your way; so that I am altogether in 
doubt. For the year and a half during 
which my cousin's orphan child has been 
a member of our household, I have learn- 
ed to love her sweet ways and bright pre- 
sence—tender, loving young thing that 
she is—so that now she has come almost 
to take the place of your dear sister Dora, 
lost so many years ago.” 


are 


The weary eyes closed for a few mo- 
ments, and a tear trickled down the pale 
cheek. ‘* Yes,” she whispered, musingly, 
as if to herself, ‘‘ Dora would have been 
almost her age had she lived.” Then 
rousing herself somewhat, and turning 
to Lucien, she said: ‘‘She has been a 
daughter to me in her tender ministra 
tions. My wish has long been that she 
should be a daughter indeed.” 

Lucien a sudden start, as if a 
painful idea had been suggested to him. 
‘** Dear mother,” he pleaded, ** pray do not 
seek to arrange Cousin Annis’s future. 
She has no special care for me, I am 


gave 
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sure. Tam only as a cousin or brother to 
her.” 

‘That is just your unobservant way of 
looking at things, my son. I've watched 
Annis many atime when you have been 
poring abstracted|ly over those Greek books 
of vours, and you may depend a woman's 
wisdom outstrips a man’s, when she un- 
dertakes to investigate such things.” 

‘But, mother 

**Ah, don’t oppose my wishes in this 
matter, You have always reverenced 
your mother’s opinion, and it would be 
a bitter thing if this desire of my heart 
should fail me.” 

**Command anything, my precious mo 
ther, but don’t ask me to force myself 
upon one who has no heart to give.” 

heart to give, Lucien ? Why, 
she is all heart.” 

* | don't mean that, mother.” 

‘You don’t mean that she has given 
herself to some one else? You are think- 
ing, perhaps, of that college friend of 
yours. Believe me, she cares nothing 
for him. But promise me 

Here a severe fit of coughing interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Clayborne, and she fell back 
among her pillows in a state of exhaus- 
tion. Nurses and servants gathered 
around her, and Lucien was about to send 
off for Dr. Brune, when gradually the 
paroxysm passed, and she fell at length 
into a long, quiet slumber. 

It was deep in the night before she 
wakened. When she did, she turned her 
eyes about, as if in search of something. 

** Does yo want Marse Lucien?” asked 
Aunt Anneky, tenderly. ‘ heah, 
mistis; he dun ben settin’ at de h’a’th all 
de night.” 

‘There is one thing I have not men- 
tioned,’ Mrs. Clay borne made an etfort to 
say, as Lucien instantly came forward, 
‘and I lay much stress upon it. When 
I am gone, my son, I want everything to 
be done to make my death a benefit to all 
my poor people, to the neighbors, and to 
our many kindred. Our house is a large 
one, and you must have them all here. 
My dear Mr. Holmes must come and read 
the service and preach my funeral ser- 
mon. I wish him to make it as profita- 
ble as he ean to all the hearers. I've had 
so much management and so much care 
during my long widowhood, that I wish 
him to take as his text: ‘Martha, Mar- 
tha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things; but one thing is needful.’ 
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Let him impress that upon all my f) 

‘one thing is needful.’ You m 
sure and have your uncle Fon; 
family, and your aunt Marshall a) 
girls, and old Uncle Charles, and m 
ther Jolin and his boys, and the Gray 
and the rest. There ‘ll be room fi 
The time of vear is favorable too. 
mutton and beef are in fine order 
Gregory has taken good care of the 
den 

Lucien interrupted his mother, ter 
lv patting her cheek, and saying, ° 
erything shall be as you wish; only 
and trouble yourself about it no mor 

**Marse Lucien,” whispered Aunt 
neky, as the young man stood mo 
fully looking into the glowing co 
**Marse Lucien, I ain’ b’lieve mistis ¢ 
gib up vit; ‘pears ter me as ef she eva 
let detf hab de whip-han’ ob her, ; 
all.” 

At an early hour the next day 
our story opens, Dr. Brune rode bris 
down the avenue from the bie ho 
Aunt Zinkie spied him, and ran from | 
quarters to intercept him. 

**Marse Doctah, wot ‘bout mistis 
mornin’ ?” 


‘She had a surprising turn in the ni 
for the better, and from all appearance: 
am disposed to think the erisis is past 

Ef by de crishes yo" means ole 1] 
den tank de Lord dat he hab pass by 
And she sped back as eagerly as she | 
come, to spread the news along the qua 
ters. It was received with genuine jo 
for these children of nature always passed 
from one extreme to another, and thi 
now fixed it in their minds that the 1 
covery of their mistress was an establisi: 
ed fact. 

‘*T nebber b’lieve nuflin’ else,” said old 
Unele Dan’el, scratching his gray woo 
*T nebber knowed de mistis gib up an) 
ting; she warn’t hank’rin’ arter de gold’: 
street, nohow. Aunt Anneky, she tell me 
she dun heah her talk ter Marse Lucien 
‘bout de branch bottom, an’ de hosses an 
mules, an’ udder yearthly tings. Yo' se: 
she gwine kep de team in han’ yit.” 

Lucien Clayborne, who had been walk 
ing up and down the long piazza in ear 
nest talk with Dr. Brune, continued his 
musing pace after the doctor had left him, 
and only paused as he saw Annis ascend 
the steps, with a cluster of fresh white 
lilacs in her hand. She sprang eagerly 


fo? 
\ 
hi 
‘ 
| 
| ( 
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rd, dropping her lilacs into her 
and advancing with a rush of un 
lable emotion, seized the hand that 
<tended to her. 
in, Cousin Lucien, God be thanked! 
ist been talking with Dr. Brune, and 
sme that there is every chance that 
Dorothy may recover.” 
ves, God be thanked, Annis.” rever- 
replied the young man, stooping at 
ame time and touching the fair girl’s 
ead with his lips. 
she had approached him, the slight 
figure and buoyant air, wide-open 
eyes and flossy hair, blown baek by 
sh through the dewy April morning, 
iim fora moment think of Guido’'s 
‘ora’; for he had been abroad with 
nucle, the professor, the year before, 
iad been fascinated by the picture in 
tospigliosi Palace at Rome; and when 
ime close enough for him to see the 
ture that overbrimmed her clear eves, 
iought the likeness perfect. The sud- 
touch of his lips was something so 
ge, so unusual, that the girl’s face 
ustantly flooded with a bright flush; 
fore he had time to linger over the 
vlt that flashed 
isness, between 


his con- 
himself and Annis 
ied to pass the vision of his friend 
rion; and Annis broke away to her 
Us chamber, that she might gladden 
returning life with the first lilacs of 
season, 


through 


Clayborne was handsome 
ugh for any girl to fall in love with, 
| his tall, dignified figure, and his air 
very formal yet high-bred courtesy. 
reticence and undemonstrativeness 
ere extreme, and it generally set a young 
d bashful girl—for thirty-five vears ago 
ung girls were more shy and bashful 
in now—into a flutter to have anybody 
ite so stately address her, even with 
ie chit-chat of ordinary conversation, of 
hich small change. however, Lucien did 
ot carry much about with him, choosing 
rather (as Addison says) to ‘‘give his 
check for twenty pounds.” As his mother 
liad said, he had been poring over books 
all his life, and they had, perhaps, too 
much absorbed him; at all 


Lucien 


11S 


events, he 


had found his pleasure too exclusively in 
them. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 
there never had seemed to grow up any 
very easy intimacy between him 


and 


Annis. The intercourse of young men 
and young women in these old days was 
of a much more formal character than 
now, and the rigid rules of etiquette were 
held in great 
young 


respect Lucien’s fair 
She evidently stood a 
little in awe of him, and of the scholar 
ship she had often heard attributed to 
him, and was overmuch impressed with 
a sense of how easy it would be for him 
to pose her ou any theme unless, indeed, 
he should dare to intrude upon the do 
main of feminine accomplishments, where 
she felt her superiority. Whose touch 
was so delicate upon the piano as hers? 
W hose warbling outvoiced the mocking- 
bird's ? 


bv 
cousin, 


Whose fingers could 
gracefully the pretty bits of woodland 
scenery about Hazlecroft, the clump of 
willows overhanging the meadow spring, 
the chinquapin bower down at the Wood 
Pond, the long drive through the over 
arching pines that looked like a cathedral 
aisle?) Who had such a deft hand for 
imparting touches of ornamentation to 
the somewhat grand old rooms, whose 
dim furniture needed just such lighting 
up as she had given it? 


sketch so 


For Annis never 
could be for an hour in any apartment 
without leaving the evidence of her pre- 
sence behind her in some little arrange- 
ment or touch, that gave an unwonted 
effect and a different aspect to the whole 
atmosphere of the place. But,” 
mused to herself, “he 
none of this. What are women to him 
as compared with his books? They can't 
enjoy Theocritus or A’schylus! I doubt if 
he would have patience even with my be- 
loved Elizabeth Barrett Browning, unless 
it were with her ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’*— 
though I must not forget that he did bring 
me a copy of her poems from London last 
year: yet how wide apart are our tastes! 


she 


sometimes sees 


“*T know but matters of the house, 

And he—he knows a thousand things!” 

It was a soft evening in May, and 
Annis was feeling very happy from the 
more rapid recovery of her aunt Dorothy. 
She had had her easy-chair wheeled up 
to the open window, which was trellised 
over by a wealth of old-fashioned damask- 
roses, whose odor filled the chamber. She 
threw a cushion down at her aunt's feet 
(for, according to the Virginia habit, she 
had always called her relative ‘* Aunt 
Dorothy,” though in reality she was only 
the daughter of her cousin), and taking 
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her seat there, looked up with her great 
blue eves full of gladness 

‘Dear Aunt Dorothy, it is such a joy 
to think that you are getting well, and 
that you will soon be back in your old 
The house 
quiet and dull without you! 


has been 
Miss Sibylla 
has done the best she could during your 
long you know I am _ too 
young to assume any responsibility as 
mistress—” 


place again! so 


illness, and 


* You are not such a child, my darling. 
I was twenty-three when my blessed hus- 
band married me,and I believe you are 
not much under that; and he was just 
Lucien’s age, twenty-seven—a good dif- 
ference, I think.” 

Words like these, that conveyed a hint 
of some deeper meaning, Annis had often 
heard drop from her aunt's lips during 
the year she had been living at Hazle- 
croft, and caught them now a 
deepened color sprang to her cheeks. 

‘lam glad, my dear,” said Aunt Doro- 
thy, tenderly, as she stooped and kissed 
her forehead, from which she smoothed 
back the long loose curls—‘'I am glad 
that you have some understanding of 
what I have in my mind. I think your 
heart is telling tales to your cheek. Do 
you know, there is nothing in this world 
that would give me such content as to see 
you installed mistress of Hazlecroft 
fore IT go.” 

“Oh, Aunt Dorothy, don’t talk so; you 
are good for twenty years yet!” 


as she 


be- 


‘Lam not really old, Annis, as years 
go, but I grow tired, sometimes, of all 
the responsibility that comes upon me. 
Think of the care of a hundred souls rest- 
ing on my not to speak of 
the care of as many bodies filling my 
hands! You all faney I love manage- 
ment for its own sake; but it is not so, 
Annis—it is not so. It is the sense of 
duty that goads me to such restlessness. 
If you were mistress you could share all 
this with me. 
devoted son 


conscience 


You have learned what a 
Lucien he would make 
just as devoted 

‘Aunt Dorothy,” interrupted Annis, 
confusedly, smothering her words in her 
aunt’s lap, ‘‘please don’t say anything 
more about this; such a notion never en- 
tered Cousin Lucien’s head 

“Or yours 


IS; 


Lor’ a massy!” 


broke in Aunt An- 


neky, entering the chamber at that mo- 
ment, 


‘*Mistis, yo’ settin’ at de open 
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windah dis time o° night? Why 
moon dun riz ober de branch bott. 
cotch yo’ detf cold! Miss An; 
But Miss An 
not there to hear the rest of Aunt 
With a quick st 
bounded through the long piazza 
made her way to her favorite 
nook, under a great clump of ck 
and May roses, and sat down to cou 
flushed cheeks, and to recover fron 
flutter which her aunt’s words had ¢ 
her, 

The was well up abov 
branch bottom, as Aunt Anneky 
said, and it bathed the whole old 
ioned garden in a tide of loveliness 
made it seem like the Vale of Cash» 
and this the Feast of Roses ”—not 
Jacqueminot and Maréchal Niel and | 
France of a later day, but the delicic 
perfumed damasks and May roses 
eglantines and sweet-briers and 
breathed Ayrshires—all the out-of-f 
ion tribe that used to make the forn 
gardens of old Virginia so fragrant in t 
rose season. 


s prised at yo’ 


ky’s objurgation. 


moon 


Annis laid her arms across the lit! 
garden table, and rested her head u) 
them. The full moon flooded her \ 
its radiance, and a mocking-bird near |» 
gan to trill, with a low, delicious war}! 
his good-night song. The beauty and 
the quiet, the fragrance and the musi 
soothed the young girl strangely, and s}i 
sat there long, feeling all the perturls 
tion which the expression of her aunt's 
wish had aroused drifting away. 

**Dear Aunt Dorothy!” she whispered 
to herself, as she began to think it was 
time to return to the house. ** She thinks 
she doesn't love to manage, and yet s 
wants to control her son in the one m 
ter which, of all others in the wor! 
should be left to his absolute freedon 
What if she should tell him of her pla: 
How it would embarrass my life her 
Perhaps she has told him, and that is 1] 
reason he is so curiously reticent toward 
me. Really Aunt Dorothy’s gift for mai 
agement is not always wisely exercised. 

Just then there was a swaying of 
rose branch near her, and in a pause © 
the mocking-bird’s twitterings she heat 
a foot-fall on the gravel. The next m 
ment a hand was lightly laid on li 
bowed head. 

‘What's wanting ?” asked Annis, quick 
ly looking up. ‘‘Is tea ready, or are you 
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1 I'll take cold out in the dew, and 
ive come to bring me a shaw] 
ither—neither,” said Lucien, a lit- 
patiently. ‘*I saw you fly off to 
irden some half-hour ago, and I 
nade a tour through the three old 
v-houses In search of you.” 
i! Aunt Dorothy wants me. 
mee,” 
o, no; my mother is not needing 
specially as you have been spend- 
| the evening with her. Indeed, I 
to be a little jealous of her entire 
of you.” 
is opened her great blue eyes wide 


I will 


admission; it was so odd for her 
Lucien to say anything of the 
for he was a man of few words, as 
en said, and in no wise given to 
iments. 
\h!’ she began, with a shy archness, 
t try to make me believe that any 
in of our modern day could ever 
you away from Andromache, Iphi- 
.. Medea, and the rest of your Greek 
(hey are charming enough, to be 
to read of. <As to having such her- 
s. With their grand tragie air, sitting 
site to one at the tea table, or being 
s companion over the evening lamp, 
s quite another matter. But 
are talking of Greek women, let me 
you if you reeall the line I made you 
en to the other night from Euripides, 
re Admetus pours out his love to Al- 


S ¢ 


since 


[ remember that you asked me to ob- 
ve the musie of the words as you read 
in the original.” 

I remember the translation, if you do 


‘If thou art lost to me, life’s joy is gone.’ 


nis’—and Lucien paused before the 
as if suddenly overcome by some 
iotion which for the moment mastered 

m—** Annis, pardon my abrupt speech ; 
| know you will think it is but a book- 
worm’s way of putting it; yet let me say 

Annis, be my Alcestis !” 

Annis had while Lucien 
speaking, and for a moment stood irreso- 
lute before him. Then, lifting her hands 
with a gesture of depreeation, she said, in 
a firm yet hurried voice, *‘ No, no, no!” 
and brushing past the roses, fled fast 
along the garden path, leaving Lucien 
alone in the moonlight. 


risen was 


with of a 


vacant 


down somewhat 
and upon the seat 
from which she had but just risen. Such 
a rebutf was not quite what he had looked 
for, and it took him some little time to 
recover his equanimity. ‘IT was right,” 
he said, half bitterly to himself—*' | 
right in my conjecture. IT had no busi- 
ness to bring that handsome young fellow 
here, with all his magnetic ways and be- 
cuiling courtesies and graces, such as wo- 
men love. I wasa fool to think I could, 
hold my own against him, hedged round 
as lam by my stilf formalities. Yes, I 
believe I am a fool. I have loved that 
sweet girlish thing almost ever since she 
has been under our roof. Her shy, dove- 
like ways have laid a sort of spell upon 
me; and yet [ve contrived to conceal any 
special interest in her, and have disguised 
it all under a cousinly coolness, as if I 
thought it weakness to be entrapped by 
anything like passionate ardor. How of- 
ten I the dark, out on 
the piazza, listening to her music, till it 
has melted all my reticent 
seduced me into a womanish tenderness! 
but I never let her know it—not I. Ive 
doted over her sweet tones and words and 
her pretty helpfulness, for she has so much 
of that quality which the Italians call 
simpatia. And 
externally unconscious as if I saw none 
of it. Even when I have read some of 
her favorite poets to her, I have allowed 
the critic to quash the lover. That * No, 
no, no!’ of hers has an echo of one of her 
songs in it 


He sat 


stunned air 


Was 


have sat alone in 


moods, and 


yet I have seemed as 


—the one she used to sing to 
that soft Spanish air, Let me see; I think 
Iean bring up the very words of the song: 


“*Hark! I hear a mocking-bird 
Underneath the moonlight glow, 
In the thicket, trilling low— 
Strains that hold a taunting word 
As my faney ever heard, 

For they 
“Love hath never brought me woe; 
No, no, no! 

I am only mocking so! 


[ hear a crooning dove 
Pouring out an overtlow 
Of delicious throb and 
Such 


seemed to come and ro— 


throe, 
of L 


above: 


as thrills the soul 

When it soars all doubt 

But it seems to warble low— 

“Not for thee, this heart-burst, no! 
Ah, no, no! 

I would mock to tell 


ve 


thee so"? 


There is no doubt of it, [have been a fool! 
And Overton—yes, into Overton's warm- 
lined heart will flutter my escaped dove!” 
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‘IT have heard of your mother’s very 
serious illness, my dear fellow, but in al- 
most the breath I have been told 
of her marvellous return to life, so my 
sympathy must give way to congratula- 
tion Am | 
sufficiently recovered for me to venture 
week's Hazleeroft? You 
I am with a couple of the 
sub professors of our university here, 


same 


selfish in asking if she is 
on a Visit to 
know going, 
on a geological exploration of our own 
to the Lake Superior region, and I have 
not the heart to leave home till I've fol- 
lowed up another research that you wot 
of. I think, Lucien, that you are about 
my best friend. Cant you make it easy 
for me to come down to Lazleecroft, that 
I may bring the matter I have in hand 
to a decisive point? I must settle this 
question before 1 go, for the oscillation 
of mind which it engenders unfits me for 
the work that I have set myself this sum- 
mer, 


So wrote Lucien’s college chum, Rich- 
ard Overton, a fortnight later, and this 
quick response was returned: 


‘By all means come to Hazlecroft, just 
when it suits you. My mother is entirely 
convalescent, and will give you cordial 
welcome. So, [doubt not, will my cousin 
Annis. If you winning an 
entrance into her unexplored heart, I 
guarantee, my good friend, you will find 
there a mine of richer promise than awaits 
you in the region of Lake Superior.” 


succeed in 


Within a few days Mr. Overton arrived 
at Hazleeroft—a bright-tempered, gay- 
hearted young sub-professor of the Uni- 
versity—the reverse, in all respects, in ap- 
pearance, manner, and mental character- 
istics, of his friend Clayborne. He wasa 
fine talker, and full of animation, and his 
contagious high spirits at once imparted 
an unusual gayety to the old mansion. 

Some three or four days after his arri- 
val,a group of young negroes were lazily 
under a clump of trees that over- 
hung the well. 

**Wot's de mattah wid yo’ ?” 
one of them 


lying 


salled out 
Abednego, as he saw Chin- 
quapin Joe running along the path that 
led from the earriage-house to the quar- 
ters—‘‘yo’ looks skeert, as ef yo'd dun 
seed ole Sattin; an’ hi! how yo’ briches be 
tor’d!” 


‘**Yo-alls be skeert too,” retorte 
‘ef vo’ ben whar I ben.” 

* Tell we-alls ‘bout hit!” shouted 
rus of “We dun 
rest a 


‘ 


voices. pickin 
while Onl 
un’er de ole sycamore heah, tell 
kle be ober.” 


now, an’ @wine 


Picking chips was an important 
ness for the young fry. A Northe: 
itor, who had seen a row of barrels 
with them in the wood-house, had 
gested to Mrs. Clayborne that it wo 
a great saving of trouble if she 
have her wood sawed, and that it 
be more convenient to split. 

she exclaimed, deprecat 
“that would never do! Where i: 
world would I find work for the litt 
groes 

Chinquapin Joe liked to hear hi: 
talk, and he was soon the centre of 
ing, sable audience. 

‘Yo’ knows dat gent’man wot « 
tudder day; Aunt Beck, she say he « 
co'tin’. Lax her wot co'tin’ ar’; she ¢ 
me cluff ‘side me head, an’ tell me no 
me b’isness; sol boun’T fine out. 
ev’nin’, jes arter dinnah be ober, 
Sibbie, she sen’ me wid two cup o cot! 
on de leetle silvah waitah, out ter de po: 
fer Miss Annis an’ Marse Overton: ¢ 
settin’ way at de eend ob de po'ch, jes 
whar de honeysuckles be thick. Wen | 
brung de cups ‘way, I heerd him s 
‘Miss Annis, I wants ter see dat seat 
yourn down by de Wood Pon’.’ She s 
hit gwine ter rain; but he say, no, he a 
tink so; den dey start down de parf. | 
watch ‘em, an’ bime-by some big drays 
come, an’ de kerridge-house do’ open, «1 
dey runs in; den I takes me foot in 
han’, an’ slies in at tudder side, an’ creeps 
inter one ob de kerridge-house stalls. Yo 
knows de hosses an’ kerridge dun 
wid ole mis’ ober ter de doctah’s <i 
mornin’; so 1 climbs up inter de stall; yo 
knows ‘t ain’ planked up morn a foot 
*bove de stall troffs, an’ dat all de pa’tishun 
dar be ‘tween de stall an’ de kerridge-house 
flo’ on dat side. I lows ter mese’f—no\ 


one 


I's gwine see wot co’tin’ mean. 

** Den I squat down in de troff, an’ peep 
trew de knot-hole; but I eyarn’t see dem 
den I lif’ me head ober de edge ob di 
plank, an’, sho’ ‘nuff, Iseed ‘em den setti: 
right b low me on de ole euttin’-bloek, an 


he hab Miss Annis’ han’ in heown. Sho 
I listen peart. An’ he say, ‘ Miss Annis, 
dis sech a leetle han’! but hit big ‘nuff ter 
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ne! Den Miss Annis, she juk her 
vay, an’ heerd him say suftin’ "bout 
lub, lub? an’ she say *cyarn't, eber 
But de hens meck sech a 


in time. 


Tevarn’t heah good. Den he say 
l) come arter ‘while, an’ she sheck 
ead, an’ she say, ‘No, foh she dun 
Den I furder ter 


she larf or ery, an’ IT be so busy 


leans ober see 


hit Lnebber heah de ole mar’ Bounce, 
in 


s allers squanderin’ herse’f de 


tah lot—I nebber heah her come inter 
ill ‘tall; an’ she puts her nose right 
de trotf, an’ dar she fine me ‘stid ob 
ulder. 
» me “hine by de briches seat, an’ drap 
ober de pa'tishun, right at Miss Annis’ 


De fust ting I knows, she jes 


Sarved yo’ right,” roared out his au- 
vy; ‘‘dat wot yo’ gits foh peepin’.” 
But Miss Annis, wot she say ?” asked 
vO. 
I tell yo’, ef she didn’t An’ 
ent'man, he sprung up like a pa'tridge 
1 Marse Lucien gun 
1; an’ I picks mese’f up an’ gits off 
as a squerl wen we shies rocks at 


miss him in de 


1, an’ rocks him out ob de chinquapin 

sh.” 

An’ ain’ yo’ fine out wot co’tin’ ar’ 
2” questioned Mesh, sarcastically. 

L ain’ want ter know no mo’ “bout hit. 

dat ar’ co'tin’, dun got “nuff.” 
’Tain’ wurtf de lashin’ mammy gwine 

» vo’ foh gittin’ de seat tor’d out 0° yo" 
riches, nohow,” shouted Shad -—** ‘tain’ 
vurf dat.” 

‘No, I ain’ tink hit ar’,” 
meditative reply, as he looked ruefully 
round at his torn tow trousers, 

There was great surprise expressed at 

breakfast table next morning when 
young Overton announced his intention 
of leaving Hazlecroft, where he had only 
been three or four days. 

‘“Why, you promised us at least a week, 
Richard,” said Mrs. Clayborne, with an 
air of disappointment. ‘* That is not the 
way to treat your friends. To let you go 
will make Hazlecroft lose its reputation 
for hospitality.” 

‘‘T had expected to remain longer,” 
was the somewhat embarrassed rejoinder, 
but circumstances have caused a change 
of plan, which Lucien can explain to you, 
if he sees fit, after I am gone. And as 
Shad has had my horse at the door for 
the last half-hour, I may as well make 
my adieux at Lucien, pray say 
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good-by to Miss Annis for me; and I beg 
that you will all think of me sometimes 
When Iam away in the copper regions of 
the Northwest.” 

About a week after Richard Overton's 
departure, Chinquapin Joe bounced out 
upon the piazza, and interrupted Lucien 
Clayborne as he sat there with his books 
around him. 

** Book, book,” he muttered to himself un- 
der his breath, as he approached his voung 
“What a man he be! 
Allers arter book, wen he got sech a fine 
blood ridin’-hoss in de stable as Culpep 
pah.” Then, pulling down his jacket and 
smoothing his white apron, he delivered 


master. curus 


his message: ‘* Marse Lucien, ole mis’, she 
say she waitin’ foh vo’ in de chahmbah on 
some particklar bisness whar she want 
ter speak “bout.” 

The young man closed his books at 
once, and proceeded to his mother’s cham- 
She had almost entirely recovered 
from the etfeets of her illness, had gather 


ber. 


ed up the reins of management once more, 
and was beginning to go her daily rounds 
of active supervision, 
ing fresh again, and the little rotund fig 
ure was filling out to its usual propor- 


Her face was grow- 


tions. 

“My son,” she began, as Lucien, with 
his deferential way, took a seat beside her, 
‘*T have reason to be profoundly thank 
ful for the unexpected recovery which 
Providence has so graciously granted to 
me. I have turning the 
over in my mind, and feel that a suitable 
acknowledgment is due for this special 
mercy. IL had expected, in case of my 
death, to have my dear Mr. Holmes 
preach my funeral sermon, that thus the 
oceasion might be improved for the spir 
itual good of our kinsfolk and our neigh 
bors, but especially for all the servants of 
the plantation. I wish still to carry out 
my plan—” 

‘*Dear mother,” interrupted Lucien, 
startled out of his usual reticence by the 
odd idea, and smiling as he spoke, ‘* not a 
funeral sermon to celebrate your restora- 
tion to health 7?” 

‘Certainly not a funeral sermon, inas- 
much as I shall be there to hear it, but a 
sort of thanksgiving service. I shall re- 
quest my dear Mr. Holmes to use the very 
text I had chosen for him to preach from, 
in case—” 

But, mother—-” 

‘*“Make no objection, my dear boy; | 


been matter 
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have set my inind upon it, and I don’t see 
any reason why the service should not be 
held much in the same way asit would have 
been had all gone otherwise. You know 
notes of invitation, at 


inv request, that night when you expect- 


Annis wrote brief 


ed to close my eves, to the various fami- 
lies whom I wished to be I want 


them all to reap the benefit of the lesson 


here. 


to be learned from the dealings of Provi- 


dence with me: and so these same invita- 


tions shall stand good for next week. Let 
me see; there’s vour uncle Fontaine's fam- 
ily; they can be put into the two north 


west chambers. Your aunt Marshall and 
her girls can take the rooms opposite; my 
brother Jolin and his two boys can oceu- 
py the bedroom over the big parlor, and 


old Unele Charles—the little hall room 
can be given to him. Sister Clavborne 
and Nannie can go into the blue room, 


and vour aunt Graves and her husband 
will fit nicely into the little down-stairs 
chamber next my dressing-room. I have 
been talking with Daddy Jerry about the 
poultry-vard. He says the spring chick- 
that the two 
calves in the cuppen are just in right con- 
dition to be killed. The sucking pigs, 
are in prime roasting order, and there 
are plenty of them. 


ens are in tine force, and 


too 
Gregory has been in 
to bring his reports about the garden; he 
tells me that all the early vegetables are 
in eating order, and that the berry crops 
will be on in a week or so. So all things 
seem to suit,and I wish you and Annis 
to reiterate my invitations to our kindred 
at once.” 

But, mother dear, the entertainment 
of somany people will be a tax upon your 
strength, which is hardly up to its old 
point yet.” 

‘Not a bit of it! Miss Sibylla is ener- 
gvetic in her line, and is first-rate at cakes 
ana pastry ; I can trust all that to her 
hands. No, no; it will put life into me 
again, to feel myself at the head of affairs, 
and to have everything moving on in the 
old brisk way. Ive had another plan in 
my head, whieh I wish you would have 
But at that 
moment Annis entered her aunt’s cham 
ber, and what the further plans were did 
not then appear. 


tlie patience to listen to 


As Uncle Dan’‘el had said, the mistress 
rarely abandoned any design after it had 
ones Conse- 
quently arrangements began to be set on 


foot at onee for carrying out her scheme 


taken shape in her mind. 
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of turning the anticipated funeral s 
For thi 
week the whole plantation was g| 
with busy preparations for the ente) 
ment of the many visitors who we) 
pected to share its hospitality. 


into a thanksgiving one. 


from the surrounding neighborhood 
invited to.be present for the specia 
and Parson Holmes was requested t 
pare a sermon suitable to the occ: 
All the culinary skill for which old 
ginia house-keepers were celebrated | 
ty-live vears ago was brought into » 
sition, and pantry and larder were f 
overflowing of every sort of cate and « 
cacy. An silver service, 
had once been used at Thorsway by | 
Culpepper’s 


ancient 
(from whom \ 
herself on being 
scended), was brought out from tli 
oaken chest. where it had lain ever s 
the death of the master of Hazleeroft, ; 
was made to shine with a brilliane 
which for many a it had 
stranger. Old china was produced f) 
buffets where it had been long locked 
Old furniture was waxed till it shon 

a mirror, and the oaken floors of par|: 
chambers, halls, and stairways were 
ished till it became a perilous feat to wa 
over them. 


family 
Clavborne prided 


vear been 


‘I ’elar’,” cried Aunt Becky, one 
the older house-maids, lifting her hands 
at the sight of so much preparation 
‘elar’ folks mought ‘low dar’s gwine be a 
weddin’, ‘stid ob a fun’ral sarvice, in dis 
house!’ 

Matters were all in a state of readiness 
and the day came for the guests to arrivy: 
Annis had been exceedingly busy throug! 
all its hours in the great old parlor, in 
parting to it that air of brightness o 
whieh held the Fresh lace 
curtains had been hung at the windows 
the covers were taken from the old por 
traits. No Hazlecroft could 1 
member ever having seen the yellow 
muslin removed from the frame abov: 
the mantel-piece that held the picture of 
the Baron of Thorsway, Lord Thomas 
Culpepper, but Annis had leave to strip 
it off. The furniture was pulled about 
rubbed, and arranged in more modern 
fashion. Every table was loaded with 
vases of flowers, till the great room was 
redolent of June. 


she secret. 


one vat 


The old-time sconces 
were brightened up, and filled with real 
wax candles. The ‘‘Culpepper chair,” 
Aunt Dorothy’s peculiar treasure, because 


| | 


| been brought over from Thorsway 

ord Culpepper himself, had a fresh 

ne of rose-bud-dotted chintz draped 

the ancient yellow damask, and was 

1 up to one of the windows, with a 

placed before it, ready for the occu 

of the The four 

( of this great parlor opened to the 

ipon the wide piazza which ran the 
length of the mansion. 

nis had taken her last look at 


mistress. Win- 


the 
is rooms to see that all was in readi- 
before she went to dress for the even 
This duty was quickly done; for in 
an hour she came down, attired in 
ple white muslin gown, with not an 
ornament about her save a cluster of fresh 
roses on her bosom. Lucien was sitting 
ie library as she passed liim on her 
to the old drawing-room. He iooked 
vith a bright smile, slapped the vol 
he had been reading together, and 
to himself, ** Aurora! —if she would 
bring the dawn into the border of the 
sk!’ But Annis did not hear him as 
she tripped lightly on into the apartment 
It looked dim and empty as the 
light began to fill its corners ; 
sought out asofa in a remote recess, where 
ere was a window looking toward the 
est, and threw herself down, to rest for 
i few moments after the fatigues of the 
day. She had not lain there very long 
heard a step her, and 
found Lucien was drawing a chair quiet 
ly to the side of her sofa. She sprang up 
io take her seat primly, as all maidens 
vere expected to do in those old-fashioned 
times; but a detaining hand was laid on 
her bare arm. 

‘Rest yourself, Annis,” he said, ** for 

ou will be tired enough before the late 
dinner over. I have just seen my 
mother go off into a comfortable nap; 
Do 
you know, Annis, there seems to me some- 
thing a little amusing in this ‘funeral 
service,’ as the servants will persist in 
calling it. IT hear them bandying words 
constantly about it; always calling it 
Ole Mis’ Fun‘ral.” Even the neighbors 
have been making a joke of it; and it has 
annoyed me somewhat.” 

‘Don't let it do that, Cousin Lucien,” 
rejoined Annis, in her bright way; for 
she had a knack of always smoothing 
down difficulties; ‘‘everybody under- 
stands Aunt Dorothy, and it will all pass 
off beautifully, I'm sure.” 


ond. 
but she 


before she near 


is 


and now I have come to quiet you. 
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‘We might 
more beautifully 
it, Annis.” 

** How, pray ¢ 
thing reasonable.” 


make it off much 


you could help me do 


pass 


IT am ready to do any 


Lucien looked down for a moment at 
the hand that he 


own, and drew his tinger in a sort of 


had taken within his 


meditative way along the tracery of its 
blue veins. 
‘Suppose, then,” he said, looking up 


at her inquiringly—** suppose we adopt a 


German fashion for the nonce. It seems 
to me at least. 


of 


very reasonable 
make it 
trothal, Annis?” 

Annis started up, with a quiver from 
head to foot, then sank back again upon 


Suppose 


we the occasion of our be 


the sofa, and hid her face in her hands. 
As Lucien quietly watched her he saw a 
tear trickle from between the white fin 
fall upon the cluster of 
upon her bosom. Touching his lips to- 
the roses, he began, in a soft, low tone 


gers and roses 


‘You said no to me onee, Annis, and 
under the impression that you did so be 
cause your heart was going out toward 
another, IT accepted your decision as best 
I might, and crushed back into my own 
heart all its love and its longings. 
ton let me know that I was mistaken: and 
now—now have you not discovered that 
under the seeming snow of my too cold 


Over- 


exterior there are voleanic fires of which 
never heretofore have 
Have you not come to know that I love 
May I not tell you now that the 
heart never before willing to own itself 


you dreamed ? 


you? 


touched by a woman was conquered by 
my little cousin before she had been two 
months in our midst ?” 

Annis neither spoke nor moved. 

‘T eannot be mistaken,” he said, pas 
sionately, drawing her hands from her 
face, and clasping them closely between 
hisown. ‘If Iam not, let me hold this 
hand now and 

Annis’s hand was not withdrawn, 

A half-hour later carriage wheels were 
heard coming up the avenue 

‘One word 
fore you go to meet our guests. 


ever.” 


said Lucien, ** be- 
Why 
did you say no to me so vehemently that 
evening six weeks ago under the clem 
atis 

There was a little embarrassed pause be 
fore Annis spoke. and the 
scarlet flashed along her cheek again 
‘because I believed you were merely 


more,” 


Because” 
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obeying Aunt Dorothy's wish, which you 
thought to be a dying one.” 
“And what did 
Dorothy's wish ?” 
Ah!” ‘is Aunt 
Dorothy ever able to keep anything to 
herself ? Aunt Anneky caught 
up part of the conversation between her 


you know of Aunt 


she smiled arehly 
Besides 
and yourself, and you may be sure that, 


with 
not 


a servant's love for gossip, she did 
fail it to me the 
very next day. Do you wonder that un- 
der your mother’s exaction of obedience 
on your part, I said no? 
Une e 


ao 


to repeat some of 


But here comes 
Sharon to light the candles, and I 
believe | hear Unele Fontaine's voice; 
his travelling carriage is stopping at the 
steps.” And she broke away to receive 


the coming guests. 
VI. 


The invited guests were all in their 
places in the great parlor, through whose 
the 


gavly streaming. 


open windows afternoon sun came 
The company from the 
neighboring plantations, together with the 
cuests in the house, so filled the room that 
there was only space for the house ser- 
vants to be admitted; but the plantation 
hands were eathered on seats close around 
the windows, it being a strenuous point 
with their mistress that they should all 
be near enough to hear. Aunt Dorothy 
was established in the ancient ** Culpep- 
per her black satin 
gown, With a lace shawl thrown over her 


chair,” dressed in 


shoulders. Her quick black eyes sparkled 
with an unusual gladness, and her jolly 
little figure shook every now and then 
with suppressed laughter as some one of 
the little pickaninnies arranged near her 
nodded and tumbled off his stool. The 
‘eat tail,” to which Chinquapin Joe was 
so fond of alluding, lay at her side, ready 
to tickle any mischievous imp who might 
be found running straws into the ear of 
his next neighbor, or pulling from under 
him the stool of some little chip-picker 
who was sure to go to sleep during the 
constrained quiet. 

\nnis flew in her bird-like 
,and finally settled herself behind a 
curtain, where she was well hidden from 
view, 


in and out 
Way 


Somehow she felt as if the service 
would be rather an upsetting thing.  Lu- 
cien hovered about in his silent, stately 
way, distributing his high-bred courtesies 
A claw-footed 
table, as black as ebony with age, was 


among the many guests. 


placed for Parson Holmes, before w 
in his surplice, he took his place, ai 
gan to read the evening service 
becoming solemnity. 

As Aunt Dorothy had made it a 
that her old head cook, Mammy R 
should get a little of the spiritual } 
of the occasion, she had insisted 
half an hour she should intrust the 
roasts, and stews to ** Brudder Joe. 
Consequently, as 
of the collects was being read, Ma 


culinary assistant. 


Rachel, who was, as cooks are apt 


of elephantine proportions, came pu 
up the piazza steps as the crowd out 
made way for her to a seat near hei 
tress. By the time Mammy Rachel 
well settled, and had smoothed down 
fresh white apron, and all the youngs 
were reduced to order and quietness avy 
Parson Holmes was ready to begin 
discourse. 

**My friends,” he said, gravely look 
round on his audience before him, ° 
oceasion on which -we have met togethe 
has, through God’s mercy, turned out 
be a thankful instead of a mournful o 
as a few weeks ago was so sorrowfu 
anticipated. But wishing to draw 
struction and warning from the menx 
of the solemn time, upon which she s 
looks back, she who has been the subj 
of this gracious interposition desires t] 
the same text which she had selected { 
her obsequies should be used in this se: 
vice of thanksgiving, ‘Martha, Marthu 
thou art careful and troubled about 
many things; but one thing is needful. 
He then went on to expatiate on the 1 
sponsibility which necessarily devolve 
upon the mistress of a great househol 
skilfully defending the character of Mar 
tha, and showing that she was in the lin 
of her duty, even though she was ** cum 
bered” by it, and that perhaps she was 
serving the Master just as really as th: 
introspective and meditative Mary. Nx 
doubt she too would like to have sat al 
her Lord's feet, but then who would hav: 
looked after the temporal wants of thi 
Master and His disciples:? She, perhaps 
loved her Lord no less than her unprac 
tical and quieter sister. It was not for 
what she was doing that the Master re 
proved her in this gentle way, but for 
the spirit of fretfulmess she manifested 
in the doing of it. Hers was the less 
pleasant duty, and it was to her credit 
that she was performing it so efficiently. 
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subt it would have been accepted as 
is Mary’s service, if it had been done 
s serene and heavenly a temper. 
as plain to be seen the preacher 
that Martha should stand as an 
sonation of the mistress of Hazle 
for even Chinquapin Joe under- 
he allusions, and nudged Shad two 
ee times, with his stage-whisper— 
s jes like ole mis’ !” 
s not necessary to dwell upon the 
e application given to the second 
the text. When the closing 
ice was reached—** And now I eall 
il kindred and neighbors present to 
it her desire, with our dear friend, 
sits at my right hand, in thanks- 
¢ to Almighty Power for the happy 
from sickness to health, from 
‘ty to gratitude, from the borders 
grave to the light and joy of a 
life minister turned 
stretched his arm toward the old 
but the chair was 
The thanksgiving had to go on 
the half-smiling faces of the whole 
ence, Without the one to join in it 
» was the oeeasion of it all. 
nt Dorothy had always done the 
king forthe wholeestablishment; and 
that there were to be thirty guests to 
and more than twice that number 
ier people to be feasted in the big 
dry, was it any wonder this Martha 
**cumbered about so much serving’? 
it surprising that the beckoning 
of Miss Sibylla, the house-keeper, 
iid have conveyed a summons that 
v her to the edge of the piazza fora 
f colloquy during the pause that en- 
d before Parson Holmes uttered his 
il sentence? As the silent prayer was 
ng said at the close of the service, 
\unt Dorothy was back again and on her 
and when the final ‘‘ Amen” was 
ttered, she was ready to join heartily in 
iuder the full persuasion that nobody 
id noticed her absence. 
\ll the guests and kinsfolk came for- 
ird with and congratulations; 
ud the mistress’s bright eyes brimmed 
ver with happy tears, while her face 
beamed with smiles as she received them. 
It was worth while to be ill,” she ex- 
claimed, with a broken through 
emotion—‘‘ it was more than worth while 
to step almost upon my grave, to have my 
friends made so glad by my recovery !” 
Not to be outdone by kinsfolk and 
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FUNERAL. 
neighbors, Uncle Sharon, the head waiter 
of the dining-room, felt it incumbent upon 
him to set the example to the house ser- 
vants by some suitable congratulation, 
In his pompous way he advanced to the 
front of his chair, after the 
company were through with their saluta- 
tions, and bowing his grizzly head low, 
with a dramatic wave of the hand, he 
said, ‘* De Lord be praise, whar made de 
mistis fun’ral tu’n out so beautiful: de 
Lord be praise foh sech a libely co’pse on 
dis ‘casion!” 


mistress’s 


Uncle Reuben, as plantation preacher, 
felt called upon to offer a greeting on 
Accord- 
ingly he pushed his way through the 
erowd, and taking the hand of his mis- 
tress between his own hard black ones, 
he said, in a voice tremulous with feeling, 
while the tears rolled down 
God, mistis! 
in answer ter pra’r. 


behalf of the out-door servants. 


his cheeks: 
We ‘ceives yo’ back 
We ‘lowed we hab 
mo’ need foh yo’ heah, ter manage dis big 
plantashun, dan de angels hab fol: yo’ up in 
hebben, whar dar be no managin’ ter do. 
De good Lord, He knows dat, an’ He dun 
tink so too; an’ we praise Him—dat we 
do!” From the crowd on the piazza, press 
ing about the windows, came back the 
echo, ** Dat we do! Dat we do! Amen! 
Amen!” while hands clapped, and tears 
glistened on many a sable face. 
Chinquapin Joe was the very last to 
come forward; but he meant to express 


his thanks, for he was in a very grateful 


frame of mind. His mouth had been 
watering all through the service in an- 
ticipation of the grand feast that was to be 
spread for all the plantation hands in the 
big laundry. He knew of the roast pigs, 
for he had helped to catch them; he knew 
of the ducks and chickens, for he had 
helped to run them down; he knew of the 
gooseberry pies, for he had pricked his 
fingers in helping to gather the berries; 
and with a swelling of heart that 
bound to force itself into utterance, he 
cried out, as he grasped the hand of his 
mistress, ** Yes, de good Lord be t’anked 
ober an’ ober agin! an’ please gib ole 
mis’ jes sech a gran’ fuwral ebbery 
yeah 

The wax lights in the sconces were well 
burned down before the long dinner was 
over and the guests had returned to the 
great parlor. As those from the neigh- 
boring plantations had to go six, eight, 
and even ten miles to their homes (for ten 


Wis 


miles is neighborhood in old Virginia), 
that portion of the company had _ neces- 
sarily to break up early. But before any 
had taken their leave, Aunt Dorothy arose 
from her chair, and with a little rap upon 
the table her, intimated that she 
had a few words to say before they should 


before 


thank 
began, winking 


‘T heartily 
friends,” 


you, my dear 
back the 


moisture that was always so ready to film 


she 


her eyes—"' [ heartily thank you for your 


presence with me on this oceasion of 


thanksgiving, and for all your kind con- 
But to do 
away from your minds any lingering as 
sociations that may still link the solemn 
season in which the oceasion originated 
and the present fulfilment of it, I have 
arranged my plans to bind it more closely 


eratulations and good wishes. 
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BY MRS. LUCY C 


seg TIE held the photo- 
graph irresolutely, 
her fixed 
upon it, vacantly 
so far as the face 
was 


eyes 


concerned, 
was her 
own, but she was 


since it 


debating as to 
what he would 
find pleasing 
in it,and what 
he wouldthink 
of such a mad 
cap notion ; 
for, you 
accident hav- 
ing brought 
her to his lodging, it had flashed into her 
head to leave this souvenir behind her. 
Well, let him think whathe would! Might 
not the game prove worthy of the candle ? 
At all events, the idea amused the girl im- 


see, 


mensely, and taking up his pen, she wrote 
hurriedly, but in her very characteristic 
hand, ‘I have been here, and I leave this 
for you, hoping you will recognize me the 
next time we meet.” 
Kitty Verrier,” 
1881.” 

Unusual animation now marked Miss 
Verrier’s expression and manner. She 


And then her name, 
and the date, ‘* June 8, 
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with another memory, which sha] 
in it nothing but joy. The friend 
are guests in my house know to wh 
lude. Mr. Holmes, our good rectory 
will convey to my neighbors who 
been with me to-day my further wis 

Parson Holmes arose as Mrs. Clay 
took her seat, and in his formal wa 
with an emphatie clearing of his t} 
as if he were giving out a chureh » 
said: 

‘I am requested by Mistress Do 
ClayLorne to extend to the kind f 
and neighbors who have assisted 
thanksgiving service of to-day an in 
tion to be present at Hazlecroft a fort: 
hence, Wednesday, 28th of June, a 
o'clock P.M., on the oceasion of the 
riage of her ward, Annis Fontaine, t 
son, Lucien Thorsway Clayborne.”’ 


i 


PREJUDICE. 
LILLIE. 


placed the photograph directly on 
desk, where even a more careless eye | 
his could not fail to see it, and then 
lingered a moment for a glance about 
little parlor—/is sitting-room—and as 
sun was shining now, took her departur 


The approach to Madame Benticarlio’s 
villa, near Bologna, is so blooming that 
one forgets the ruggedness of the lowe: 
hill-side, and on turning in the final gat: 
way near the monastic-looking dwelling 
a scene of the softest enchantment meets 
the eye; for there stretches here a garde 
worthy of the name, skirted by woodland 
with vagrant alleyways, and a western 
wall hung richly with the roses of this 
blossom - perfect region, while below, « 
pathway shaded by slim young trees forms 
a walk in which Petrarch might have 
composed verses, or Dante have lingered 
for a glimpse of his Beatrice gazing fort) 
from the house windows, which gleam and 
sparkle in the setting sun, and whence 
one can review the country from the Bent 
carlio villa across the plain of Lombards 
to the Adriatic. 

When Madame Benticarlio, who was 
Paula Kane, of New York, invites her 
friends to visit her, she is fond of saying 

‘Come and see my garden,” ‘‘ or the view 
from my upper windows”; but all of th: 


| | 
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lady’s circle know that, compensa- 
s both may be, there is much more 
njoyed than these externals, for the 
ss has a faculty of drawing about 
- best of everything, and the count, 
she adores, is a delightful host, and 
not only well off in this world’s 
but a man of science and letters, 
sure to find it worth while to accept 
ivitation the Benticarlios choose to 
They linger at the villa on the 
le until it use the 
1 as a sort of rendezvous for their 
but when the last days come 
their departure to Florence, the 


ss gives a 


is too cold to 


succession of garden 
and on one such occasion not long 
ie was standing near the side en- 
» of the villa, conversing in an an- 
d manner with a tall young Eng- 
an, who had arrived, so she was tell- 
m, just too late to meet some 
ul Americans.” 
But all Americans are delightful,” 
young man answered, smiling back 
is blond beard, and regarding the ex- 
tely dressed figure and mignonne face 
countess with an indulgent sort of 
ration. By-the-way, 1 am afraid, 
i, that I have staid in your neighbor- 
i just a little too long.” 
cy were the oldest and best of friends, 
the countess liked to receive Captain 
ike’s confidences. She looked at him 
vith an anxious smile. 
lf you haye had your wings scoreh- 
she said, cautiously, *‘then why did 
object so strenuously to meeting her 


rst 2” 


de- 


Captain Brooke's face colored quickly, 
iough he tried to laugh. 
[ always feel sure,” he 


answered, 
that in the course of time you will make 
explain myself, you understand so 
ich from the beginning. Well, then, 
io tell you the truth, I was, for a good rea- 
son, thoroughly prejudiced against Miss 
Verrier,” 

*Prejudiced!” The countess spoke 
with an aecent almost of dismay. She 
vlaneed involuntarily across the garden 
eds at their feet to the opening of a ey- 
press alley where a tall young lady in a 
white gown, and wearing a broad-leafed 
hat, was standing, evidently much interest- 
ed by a conversation with a well-known 
Italian statesman. ‘* My dear Dick,” she 
continued, bringing her eyes back to her 
companion’s serious face, ‘* I know you al- 
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ways were the most fastidious man on 
earth, but what or who could have pre- 
judiced you against Kitty Verrier baffles 
me. Why, the girl was simply the rage 
in Algiers last winter, and at Nice I began 
to believe we would have to take refuge 
somewhere miles distant, people ran after 
her to such an extent, and Wait a 
minute,” continued, as the young 
man’s face began to assume a contemptu- 
ous expression. ‘I know what you would 
like to say—every rich and pretty Amer- 
ican girl is run after; but then Kitty is 
not like any one but just herself. Of all 
superb, queenly young creatures she is the 
most captivating. Such  self-possession, 
and such tact, and gentleness of heart! I 
declare she ought to be at the head of a 
nation!” 

But for a moment Brooke was moodily 
silent, although his eyes, again following 
the direction of Paula’s glance, rested with 
a queer half-savage admiration, tinged 
with the annoyance he felt in this affair, 
on the same graceful girlish figure. What 
had possessed her, he was asking himself, 
while the sunset color flung about her 
showed him the fair womanly curves of 
Kitty's young face, the golden tones of 
her hair, and the slight pretty gestures of 
her hands—what had possessed her to take 
such a wild, Daisy-Miller sort of means of 
making his acquaintance? Fancy a girl 
invading one’s apartment and leaving be- 
hind her a photograph with a saucy mes- 
sage and herown name upon it! And dur- 
ing the fortnight of their chance meeting 
here she had told him more than once, 
with the utmost frankness and sincerity, 
that she had ‘* made her mind up” to know 
him ever since she was in Surrey, two 
years before; and while he had notreferred 
openly to the freak she had indulged in, 
enough had been said to convince him 
that she felt herself quite well acquainted 
with him through Paula and other friends 
before she had invaded his lodgings in this 
unladylike and unealled-for fashion. He 
had allowed himself to be presented to her 
sorely against his will, recognizing her 
quickly enough, although in the very first 
moments of their meeting he had been 
compelled to admit that, archly pretty as 
the picture was, there lurked in the depths 
of the girl's eyes and in the sweet com- 


she 


posure or the smile of her young lips 
something far more fascinating and deep- 
er in its charm. And day after day he 
had drifted on, nourishing every vestige 
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THO 


miles is neighborhood in old Virginia), 
that portion of the company had neces- 
sarily to break up early. But before any 
had taken their leave, Aunt Dorothy arose 
from her chair, and with a little rap upon 
the table her, intimated that she 
had a few words to say before they should 


before 


thank 
she began, 


‘IT heartily 
friends,” 


you, my dear 
winking back the 
moisture that was always so ready to film 


her eves—** | heartily thank you for your 


presence with me on this oceasion of 


thanksgiving, and for all your kind con 
gut to do 
away from your minds any lingering as- 
sociations that may still link the solemn 
season in which the oceasion originated 
and the present fulfilment of it, I have 
arranged my plans to bind it more closely 


gratulations and good wishes. 


CAPTAIN 


BY MRS. LUCY C 


HE held the photo- 
graph irresolutely, 
her eyes fixed 
upon it, vacantly 

so far as the face 
was concerned, 
was her 
own, but she was 

debating as to 

what he would 

find pleasing 

in it,and what 

he would think 

of such a mad- 

cap notion ; 

for, you 

accident hav- 

ing brought 

her to his lodging, it had flashed into her 
head to leave this souvenir behind her. 
Well, let himthink whathe would! Might 
not the game prove worthy of the candle ? 
At all events, the idea amused the girl im- 
mensely, and taking up his pen, she wrote 
hurriedly, but in her very characteristic 
hand, ‘'l have been here, and I leave this 
for you, hoping you will recognize me the 
next time we meet.”’ 


since it 


see, 


And then her name, 
* Kitty Verrier,” and the date, ‘‘ June 8, 
1881.” 

Unusual animation now marked Miss 
Verrier’s expression and manner, She 
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with another memory, which sha] 
in it nothing but joy. The friend 
are guests in my house know to wha 
lude. Mr. Holmes, our good reetoy 
will convey to my neighbors who 
been with me to-day my further w 

Parson Holmes arose as Mrs. Clay 
took her seat, and in his formal wa 
with an emphatic clearing of his t] 
as if he were giving out a church » 
said: 

‘IT am requested by Mistress Do 
Clayborne to extend to the kind f 
and 
thanksgiving service of to-day an in 
tion to be present at Hazlecroft a fort: 
hence, Wednesday, 28th of June, at 
o'clock P.M., on the occasion of the 
riage of her ward, Annis Fontaine, t 
son, Lucien Thorsway Clayborne.”’ 


neighbors who have assisted 


PREJUDICE, 
LILLIE 


placed the photograph directly on 
desk, where even a more careless eye t! 
his could not fail to see it, and then s 
lingered a moment for a glance about 
little parlor—his sitting-room—and as | 
sun was shining now, took her departur 


The approach to Madame Benticarlio’s 
villa, near Bologna, is so blooming that 
one forgets the ruggedness of the lowe: 
hill-side, and on turning in the final gat: 
way near the monastic-looking dwelling 
a scene of the softest enchantment mects 
the eye; for there stretches here a garden 
worthy of the name, skirted by woodland, 
with vagrant alleyways, and a western 
wall hung richly with the roses of this 
blossom - perfect region, while below, « 
pathway shaded by slim young trees fornis 
a walk in which Petrarch might have 
composed verses, or Dante have lingered 
for a glimpse of his Beatrice gazing fort): 
from the house windows, which gleam and 
sparkle in the setting: sun, and whence 
one can review the country from the Bent 
carlio villa across the plain of Lombard: 
to the Adriatic. 

When Madame Benticarlio, who was 
Paula Kane, of New York, invites he: 
friends to visit her, she is fond of saying 

‘Come and see my garden,” “or the view 
from my upper windows”; but all of thi 
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lady’s circle know that, compensa- 
is both may be, there is much more 
njoyed than these externals, for the 
ss has a faculty of drawing about 
- best of everything, and the count, 
she adores, is a delightful host, and 
not only well off in this world’s 
but a man of science and letters, 
sure to find it worth while to accept 
ivitation the Benticarlios choose to 
They linger at the villa on the 
le until it is too cold to use the 
1 as a sort of rendezvous for their 
but when the last days come 
their departure to Florence, the 
ss gives a succession of garden 
and on one such occasion not long 
ie was standing near the side en- 
» of the villa, conversing in an an- 
d manner with a tall young Eng- 
an, who had arrived, so she was tell- 
m, just too late to meet some 
ul Americans.” 
But all Americans are delightful,” 
oung man answered, smiling back 
is blond beard, and regarding the ex- 
tely dressed figure and mignonne face 
countess with an indulgent sort of 
ration, ** By-the-way, I am afraid, 
i, that I have staid in your neighbor- 
just a little too long.” 
ey were the oldest and best of friends, 
the countess liked to receive Captain 
ike’s confidences. She looked at him 
with an anxious smile. 
lf you haye had your wings scorch- 
she said, cautiously, ‘‘then why did 
object so strenuously to meeting her 


st 2” 


**de- 


Captain Brooke's face colored quickly, 
although he tried to laugh. 
‘LT always feel sure,” he answered, 
iat in the course of time you will make 
explain myself, you understand so 


ch from the beginning. Well, then, 
io tell you the truth, I was, for a good rea- 
son, thoroughly prejudiced against Miss 
Verrier, 

‘*Prejudiced!” The countess spoke 
vith an accent almost of dismay. She 
vlanced involuntarily across the garden 
weds at their feet to the opening of a ey- 
press alley where a tall young lady in a 
white gown, and wearing a broad-leafed 
hat, was standing, evidently much interest- 
ed by a conversation with a well-known 
Italian statesman. ‘* My dear Dick,” she 
continued, bringing her eyes back to her 
companion’s serious face, ** I know you al- 
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ways were the most fastidious man on 
earth, but what or who could have pre- 
judiced you against Kitty Verrier baffles 
me. Why, the girl was simply the rage 
in Algiers last winter, and at Nice I began 
to believe we would have to take refuge 
somewhere miles distant, people ran after 
her to such extent, and— Wait a 
minute,” continued, as the young 
man’s face began to assume a contemptu- 
ous expression. ** [know what you would 
every rich and pretty Amer- 
ican girl is run after; but then Kitty is 
not like any one but just herself. Of all 
superb, queenly voung creatures she is the 
most captivating. self-possession, 
and such tact,and gentleness of heart! I 
declare sue ought to be at the head of a 
nation!” 

3ut for a moment Brooke was moodily 
silent, although his eyes, again following 
the direction of Paula’s glance, rested with 
a queer half-savage admiration, tinged 
with the annoyance he felt in this affair, 
on the same graceful girlish figure. What 
had possessed her, he was asking himself, 
while the sunset color flung about her 
showed him the fair womanly curves of 
Kitty’s young face, the golden tones of 
her hair, and the slight pretty gestures of 
her hands—what had possessed her to take 
such a wild, Daisy-Miller sort of means of 
making his acquaintance? Fancy a girl 
invading one’s apartment and leaving be- 
hind her a photograph with a saucy mes- 
sage and herown name upon it! And dur- 
ing the fortnight of their chance meeting 
here she had told him more than once, 
with the utmost frankness and sincerity, 
that she had ‘t made her mind up” to know 
him ever since she was in Surrey, two 
years before; and while he had not referred 
openly to the freak she had indulged in, 
enough had been said to convince him 
that she felt herself quite well acquainted 
with him through Paula and other friends 
before she had invaded his lodgings in this 
unladylike and unealled-for fashion. He 
had allowed himself to be presented to her 
sorely against his will, recognizing her 
quickly enough, although in the very first 
moments of their meeting he had been 
compelled to admit that, archly pretty as 
the picture was, there lurked in the depths 
of the girl's eyes and in the sweet com- 


an 
she 


like to say 


posure or the smile of her young lips 
something far more fascinating and deep- 
er in its charm. And day after day he 
had drifted on, nourishing every vestige 
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NEW 


of his prejudice as long as he could, call 
ing himself a fool every hour, and remind- 
ing himself of the one painful episode in 
his life when he had fancied that he would 
never trust woman's eyes or lips again, 
strengthening his resolution by letters to 
his agent in Essex bidding him prepare 
Brooke Court to be let during the next 
year while he the East. 
And yet, forall this, what was the humil- 


was absent in 
lating confession the young mah Was com- 
pelled to make at this moment to himself ? 
He, the man who had fought in hand to 
hand combat with fifty Zulus, who had 
passed. unseathed through six London sea- 
sons, and knew. that it was deservedly 
said of him that the Melton-Mow bray pack 
never went where he could not follow, 
felt himself as irresolute as a school boy 
in this girl’s presence. No, he reflected, 
grimly, not irresolute, for he would have, 
when with her, gone anywhere or sacri- 
ficed anything at her bidding. He tried 
to show himself the future in whieli a girl 
with such capricious tendencies would 
reign at Brooke Court, which had for so 
many generations been the centre of all 
that was well-bred and graciously hospi- 
table in the county; but to sweep these 
would-be contemptuous fancies to the 
winds a vision always rose of this girl, 
beautiful and womanly, her vivacity all 
charming and underlaid with tenderness, 
as his wife, the mistress of the sombre, 
grand old house, which would be the 
most perfect setting for her glowing gold- 
en sort of beauty. Well,so far as he was 
concerned, his fate was decided. Brooke 
drew himself together, meeting the still cu- 
rious and anxious gaze of the little eount- 
ess. The hussar laughed, and put out his 
hand. 

“If I am coming back for the even- 
ing,” he said, in a strained sort of voice, 
and wringing Paula’s little fingers with 
unconscious severity, ‘‘ 1 must be off now, 
for | am expecting a visit from George 
Fenwick, a friend whom I haven't seen 
for a long time, and who, indeed, may at 
this very moment be waiting for me be- 
low.” 

‘Well, if you find him,” said the count- 
ess, promptly, ‘* bring him baek with you. 
He and Miss Verrier, if Lam not mistaken, 
are old friends.” 

Captain Brooke answered hurriedly, 
and with a nod and a smile strode away 
through the gardens, in twilight now, but 
beginning to show signs of more decided 
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animation, for the crowning gl, 
Paula’s garden parties was the ey 
A collation was served at sundow 

icacies and dainty substantials wy 
forth, while the trees were hung wi 

terns, which when the night fell s 
to sparkle like jewels, lighting 

dusky alleys and the glowing gard: 
as though their lustre was borrowed 
the stars themselves. 


Brooke. on tl 
occasion of the kind, had told Kit: 

rier the scene made him think of « 

the Fortinari the Flore: 
Dante’s day. ‘‘I should not like t 

the girl had answered, 
one of her swift changes of expres 
‘Fancy any woman misundersta: 
such a man!” 


feasts in 


Beatrice,” 


But as Brooke drew near to the 
mated though stately group of whic! 
ty Verrier was the centre, it oecurr 
him that she might well have posed 
that ‘perfect lady of her day,” an 
pleased him to find that the girl's 
eyes sought his quickly, even: whil 
made a reply to something M. Ming 
Was saying. 

The young man explained, with ra 
a downcast manner, that he was going 
to find a friend, to bring him up to | 
villa, if possible, for the last of the ent 
tainmient; if not, he would certainly 
turn alone. 

Minghetti sauntered away, and Brook: 
finding himself alone with Kitty, said 
as impressively as possible: ** IT want 
have an hour of you all to myself. You 
challenged me the other day to explain 
my moodiness. Now lam going to 

“Very well.” She hesitated, looked 
at him somewhat furtively, and added 
“Stay a moment longer now, won't you 
Do you remember telling me the other 
day that in the evening this garden look 
ed just fit for something out of Fortinari’s 
time, or else a scene in Shakespeare? Now 
come here for a moment, won't you? | 
have been wanting to have the delight o! 
enjoying this with you.” 

It was with a consciousness of the: 
strange bond of companionship and syn 
pathy that Brooke suffered himself to | 
led by the girl around the pathway 0! 
one of the terraces, where, seating herse!| 
on a low stone baleony which divided 11 
from a space of dark green sward, sli 
bade him look up and say whether Ita!) 
could not at any moment furnish a set 
ting for every-day life as picturesque «s 
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CAPTAIN 


“ SEATING HERSELF ON A LOW STONE 


though the medizwval times had come back 
with all their glamour. 

The solemn-looking servants of the 
countess were already spreading forth 
the tables deftly and noiselessly, while 
here and there among the trees and star 
lit blossoms groups of people gathered 
with fine effect. The musicians, whom 
Paula considered as essential to the suc 
cess of her fétes as ever Bolognese lady of 


olden time had done, were slowly arran 
ging themselves and their instruments in 
a baleony of the villa overlooking the 


while here and there footmen 
moved in deft silence, touching the lan 
terns into light, which brought out certain 
objects in striking prominence: for in- 
stance, the tall impressive figure of Min- 
ghetti talking to the last daughter of the 
Alighieris, a @izzlingly beautiful girl in 
blue velvet, Parisian touches about 
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varden, 
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BALCONY....SHE BADE HIM LOOK UP.” 


her and the manner of a dozen courts in 
her complete savoir-fatre. Italian life 
as she had seen it lately, with these spee- 
tacular accessories, conventional though 
they were to the people, had captivated 
Kitty Verrier in a queer fashion during 
her stay with the Benticarlios, but Cap 
tain Brooke's alert, wholesome good-hu 
mor had been quite as pleasing to her, and 
she had fallen into a habit of studying 
everything with a view to comparing 
notes with him. She felt a little happy 
thrill of response when the tall young 
man at her side remarked: 

“It's like the banqueting scene in the 
Taming of the Shrew. Isn't it?” He 
looked down at her simply attired figure, 
the fair girlish face uplifted in the half 
lights with something so appreciative and 
yet so strongly individual about it that 
for the hundredth time he found it hard 
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to realize that she was the girl who had 
once behaved like a veritable Daisy Miller. 
“One might easily enough faney Petru- 
chio and Katharina making their final 
courtesy here after their reconciliation. 
The queer part of it is that the natives 
lose so much of the enjoyment they might 
have in the fact of the effeets ready at 
their hand.” 

Kitty would like to have prolonged the 
conversation half hour, but Brooke 
was compelled to leave a few moments 
later 


“an 


Ile hastened away, leaving the 
brillianey of the garden, and proceeding 
bv a zigzag path, where fragrances of the 
rose and jasmine reached him through the 
dusk, the strains of at the villa 
mingling so agreeably with them that the 
young man felt, remembering what lad 
seemed to be in Kitty’s eves as he left her, 
a sort of with all that life 
might have in store for him. Away off 
beyond this highly colored Italian coun 
try he seemed to behold the old manor- 
house, with its simple methods, and the 
regular observances into which it would 
be his delight to introduce her, and a con- 
sciousness that the fine poetic side of the 
girl's nature would waken all things there 
into life was thoroughly fascinating to 
him; and if he had atany moment thought 
her untitted for the position in his world, 
he despised himself now forso doing. He 
recalled, smiling to himself in the dark- 
ness, What Paula had long ago said to him: 
‘There is a spell about my old garden. 
It makes everybody a poet or a painter or 
a lover.” He had laughed at the little 
countess’s words at the time, but was not 
the spell of those fragrant pathways and 
richly hung alleys upon him now ? 
Captain 


music 


intoxication 


srooke was lodging in an old 
farm-house not far from the lower gate- 
way of the villa. An artist friend had 
found the place, and Brooke had been glad 
to slip into his quarters when, reaching 
Bologna two weeks previous, he had found 
the Benticarlios and Miss Verrier at the 
villaon the hill. The people of the farm- 
house had charge of some of the count’s 
domain, and were well pleased to entertain 
so highly considered a guest of the great 
house. Brooke was accustomed to being 
received with very florid demonstrations 
of delight, but 
passed out of the lower gateway and was 
about crossing the road, it appeared to him 
as though his landlady’s exuberance was 
rather more pronounced than usual. She 


on this occasion, as he 
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was standing in the doorway of the « 
stone building, surrounded by a gr 
excited people, and on beholding he: 
er, rushed forward, talking and gest 
ting with so much excitement that ji 
some time before the young man mad 
that Mr. Fenwick, the American g 
man he wasexpecting, had arrived, b 
coming up the hill in the carriage no 
minutes ago the horses had taken f) 
and he had been thrown out. A mes 
ger had been sent for Mr. Brooke, an: 
for a doctor. The injured man was 
ready in the signore’s room. 

All of this Brooke listened to al 
like one in a dream as he rushed past 
group of people and into the house. 
visitor had been placed upon a 
lounge in the inner apartment. Bro 
bent over him, while his landlady 
her companions gathered around, and 
his intense relief Fenwick opened 
eyes, recognizing Brooke on the instant 

**Helloa, Dick !” he said, in a we 
voice, and trying to smile. ‘“‘I hope | 
haven't Jaid myself up for any length 
time.” 

The 


near. 


doctor had arrived, and dr 
He shook his head with an air of 
mystery, and Brooke said quickly, ** Keep 
still, old boy, and you'll be all right in « 
little while.” 

Fenwick, who was a slightly built a 
though wiry young fellow, closed .)is 
eyes for an instant, but only to open 
them again as he heard the doctor mu 
muring details of his ease. He looked a 
his friend shrewdly, and aware that thie 
physician understood no English, said 
with a sort of boyish insistence: ‘* 1 want 
you to send for Kitty Verrier. I must 
find out whether she received my letter.” 

During the next hour Brooke scarcely 
knew how it was that he contrived to 
keep his own head, make Fenwick com 
fortable as he could be, considering a 
thoroughly jarred condition, to say no 
thing of a broken leg, and finally to re 
alize that the often-repeated query for 
‘Kitty Verrier” must be attended to. It 
was with a certain feeling of despair that 
he at last despatched his landlady to the 
villa, having seribbled the following lines 
to Madame Benticarlio: 

**My friend George Fenwick has been 
badly hurt by a fall from the carriage 
coming up the hill, and I cannot leave 
him. He is weak and 1 verish, but in- 
sists upon seeing Miss Verri:r. Will you 
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this, and come with her yourself, 
ble, at once ?” 
last carriage load had driven away 
Paula’s farewell garden party, and, 
woke thought, the ladies would be 
but what he had not fore 
as that Paula’s youngest child was 
ing her attention, having caught a 
n cold from being allowed to view 
rden party too late from one of the 
windows, and when the 
him to the wide 
tment which served him as sitting 
dining room, he was startled to find 
Verrier standing alone the 
ow, her maid hovering in the door 
The girl was very pale, and, as he 
at onee, intensely agitated, 
Kitty ! 


PcomMe 


farmer's 


summoned bare 


beside 


he exclaimed, hastening for 


in the world does this 


d: ‘* what 


tlh: 
_ firm voice. 


is he?” demanded Kitty, in a 
**Do you know if he is 
ng to die?” 
He saw that she was erving silently. 
Why no! Of not.” The 
young man drew nearer to her, speaking 
na very gentle tone. *‘ What is it?” he 
tinued. ‘* There must be something I 
» not understand.” 
She composed herself with a great ef- 
fort. 
‘Tf he were to die,” 
should forgive myself. 


course 


she said, never 
I must tell you 
about it, for Tam so miserably unhappy. 
The girl laid her hands upon his arm and 
looked up beseechingly into his anxious 
‘“Tt was so wicked of me not to 
read his letter until late this afternoon, 
but °—the color flamed into her cheeks- 
“T felt half afraid to do it. I had done 
such a silly thing. Once—long ago, 
when papa and I were in Germany, I 
treated George so badly, as I thought: 
and then the summer we were in Surrey 
| heard, just as we were leaving, that he 
was lodging in the village near by. We 
were staying with the Westervelts. 1 
said nothing about it, but I walked over 
there one day.” The girl lifted the sweet- 
ness of her face to Brooke's close serutiny, 
and looked down again. ‘I wanted just 
to see if I might not meet him by acci- 
dent and make up our little misunder 
standing. You cannot think how good 
he had been when my father was so ill, 
Well, it came on to rain, and I went into 
a nice-looking old-fashioned house for 
shelter until the shower passed by. The 


lace, 
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landlady said her lodger was out, and she 
would let me wait in his sitting-room. 
She left me alone, and I discovered that 
it was George’s room. I recognized his 
things, some of them, the books—one 1] 
had given him myself, and suddenly it 
occurred to me, just for fun, to leave my 
picture there. I had one in my pocket 
which I was taking up to London for 
some one else, and this gave me the idea. 
| thought it would amuse him to think 1] 
had paid a mysterious visit of the sort, 
and then he would write, and I should 
see him again. What is the matter?” 

For Brooke, with a sort of suppressed 
groan, had turned away. He walked over 
to the window before he spoke; then it was 
after a moment's silence, and in a queer, 
strained voice. 

“Did vou not know,” he said, looking 
at her, ‘* Fenwick was visiting me at that 
time ¢ They were my rooms—a lodging 
had in Surrey.” She made no answer, 
but listened intently while he continued 
‘He was only there for a few days. He 
had left that very morning. I came in 
after your visit, and found the picture. | 
have it now. I have always had it about 
me until I found you.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence ; 
then Kitty, who was trembling nervously, 
said: 

‘No; Paula talked of you often that 
summer in Surrey; she made me want to 
meet you; but I did not know you and he 
were together. Did he know you found 
the picture? It seems so strange.” 

‘*He never heard of it,’ said Brooke, 
with a great effort at composure. ‘As it 
happens, I have never seen him from that 
time until to-day. However, I can easily 
explain it to him.’ 

‘*What!” cried the girl, suddenly, in 
a low but excited tone. ‘* What do you 
mean? Explain it! Why, you surely 
won't fell him!” 

Kitty had risen in her excitement from 
the seat into which she had fallen a mo- 
ment since, and was standing by him now, 
pale and trembling, but with the most ex- 
quisite expression upon her face. 

** Why need you tell him?” she pleaded, 
laying one hand gently upon his. ‘‘It 
was such a silly thing to do! I am so 
ashamed! I wanted to tell you—to find 
out if he had thought it very dreadful; but 
since you have the picture, why need you 
tell him at all?” 

‘My child,” Brooke said, closing both 
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his hands about hers gently, ‘‘ you can that the letter might 


tell him for yourself, if you like; when thing about myself.” 
vou are married to him it will be easy 
enough toexplain it all.” 
Varried echoed Kitty. “Why, 
shall never be married to him. Why, 
to begin with,” she smiled, 
eagerly 


have bet 


ew circumstances in her success 
have pleased Madame Bentiearlio si 
as Kitty Verrier’s marriage to ( 
looking up Brooke, for which 
into Brooke's face, while he im 
pulsively took her hands closer in his 
own, “he is engaged to Dolly Mason—the 
American girl Paula wanted vou to meet 
this afternoon 


she declares 
garden is to have the eredit, but ¢ 
so sympathetic a friend Kitty a 
husband have never mentioned thy 


ing-point of their acquaintance, alt 


They had some trouble, 
however, as I find by his letter, and he 
came down here. poor boy, to get me to 
help them to set it right. 


on the oceasion of a recent dinner 
the Brookes gave in London for Fe) 
and his wife, Kitty was tormented a 


That was the 


evening by a threat on her husband’: 
thmg weighing on my mind! To tell you to restore what he calls his stolen proyx 
e 4 the truth, I was silly. uough to feel afraid but I am inclined to believe that thi 


picture will be kept by the capt 


until all that constitutes his ear 


treasure must be given up. Ma 
dame Benticarlio certainly needs 
no more enthusiastic descrip! 
of her garden than that wi 
Kitty delights to give. 


THE BUILDING OF TI 
CHURCIL OF ST.-DENISs. 


CHARLES ELIOT 


BY NORTON 


HERE are few periods in histo: 
during which the spirit of mi 
has been roused to fuller actiy 
and none in which it has dis 
played a more varied and spleu 
did creative energy, than tha 

which, beginning in western Europe in 

the eleventh century, comes to a clos 
in the first half of the thirteenth. Its 
boundaries in time and space may ly 
marked by superb monuments, by thu 

Duomo of Pisa on the east, by West 

minster Abbey and the choir of Beauvais 

on the west—Pisa begun in 1063, Bea 
vais and Westminster completed two 
centuries later. 

The improvement in the material conditions of society 


in its external order, i 
the increase of the wealth and security of communities, in the extension of com 
meree and other intercourse between remote places 


and also, the growth of a 
sense ef national life and unity as national boundaries became more defined and a- 


the new languages of Europe shaped themselves, were among the indispensable co: 
ditions of that general quickening of the currents of the spiritual and intellectua 
: life of Europe which distinguishes this period from all others. 
powers of thought gradually aroused 
exercise, Curiosity 


Long - disused 
themselves, and gathered strength wit 
revived; reason began anew to question, and to assert its 

rights against arbitrary authority; intelligence sought for a basis of knowledg: 
on the firm ground of experience and comparison; sentiment became alike more a: 
3 dent and more steady. The powers of expression kept pace with the progress o! 
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CHURCH OF ST.-DENIS. 
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THE THREE 


thought, gaining in clearness of form and 
n variety of mode, so that language and 
the arts responded to the multiplied eager 
conceptions and emotions of men inspired 
with a passionate impulse of utterance. 
After the long silence of the Dark Ages, 
men had much to say. 

The imagination was not less active 
than the intelligence. The love poetry of 
the troubadours of Provence, and of their 
followers in Sicily, Italy, and Germany, 
of the trouvéres of northern 
France, the legends of Arthur and the 
Round Table, the romances of Charle- 
magne and his paladins, the Chanson de 
Roland, the Nibelungen Lied, the Parzi- 
the Titurel, all belong, either 
originally or in their developed form, to 
this splendid medieval revival. And the 
spirit of the imagination could not be con- 
lined to poetry and romance, but broke 
into the domain of abstraet thought. 
From Abélard to Roger Bacon the list 1s 
long of the schoolmen who were specu- 
lating with fervent zeal concerning the 
unknowable, or with not less ardor were 
investigating nature and extending the 
limits of positive knowledge. While po- 
etry and romance were giving definite- 
ness to the vague ideals of the new social 
order, lifting knighthood to the heights 


the tales 


val and 


DOORS OF 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


of chivalry, purifying and refining the 
relations of men and women, strengthen 
ing natural feeling, and disclosing the 
beauty of the world, philosophy was shap- 
ing the doctrines of the Chureh and the 
theories of the state, sharpening the un- 
derstanding, and training its students for 
the highest functions of administration 
alike in ecclesiastical and civil affairs. 
But the fervid spirit of the time sought 
still other modes of utterance. The forms 
of written language could not suffice for 
it; poem, romance, and treatise afforded 
it but partial and incomplete expression. 
It required all the arts for its full and free 
manifestation, and it found in architect- 
ure, with sculpture and painting for hand 
maids, the means by which the most uni 
versal and deepest emotions and senti 
ments of the age could be appropriately 
embodied in permanent and monumental 
form. Building, especially the building 
of the church, became a common work 
the work not of one man, but of the whole 
community. The plan, indeed, was that 
of the artist, but its execution required the 
contributions and the labors of all the 
people. The edifice was erected by their 
hands, and was the visible evidence of 
their piety, their aspirations, their hopes, 
and their pride. It is not surprising that 
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under such conditions the art displayed a 
vigor of inventive resource and a wealth 
of design such as at no other time it has 
exhibited, 

It was in France, and especially in 
Paris and the region around Paris within 
a hundred miles, that this new architect 
ure was earliest developed, and in which 
it achieved its noblest works. Here it at 
tained the highest reach of creative ima 
gination, and showed the most thorough- 
ly trained intelligence in the solution of 
those intricate technical problems which 
were involved in the realization of the 
new conceptions of the art. 

The origin and progress of the new ar- 
chiteeture in France very nearly corre- 
sponded with the development of inde- 
pendent national existence in the king 
dom, and of the institution of a national 
rovalty. The reign of Louis le Gros, 
which covers the first third of the twelfth 
century, marks the beginning of royalty 
as distinguished from feudal sovereignty ; 
of a supreme public power responsible for 
the maintenance of order and justice; of a 
central and regular government asserting 
its authority over all within its jurisdic 
tion, against the conflicting claims of inde 
pendent or semi-independent local lords. 
This conception of royalty was not yet 
clearly defined, and every attempt to real- 
ize it in action was stoutly resisted. The 
France over which Louis reigned was but 
a little district, and the reach of his power 
was restricted within narrow limits; but 
he set himself vigorously to establish order 
within his kingdom, to repress the arbi 
trary exactious of tyrannous castellans, 
to make roads safe, to encourage trade, to 
protect the poor and weak. 

At the same time with this assertion of 
royalty as a supreme public power, cities 
and communes were acquiring strength 
that encouraged the spirit of popular in 
dependence, which, stimulating the ener 
gies of the inhabitants of the larger towns, 
found expression in efforts to secure their 
liberties, and in monumental works of lo 
cal patriotism and pride. 

Paris naturally experienced in fuller 
measure than her less famous and less 
populous neighbors the advantage of the 
new order. Happily situated, she was a 
centre of life to which the currents of cul- 
ture, not less than of commerce, converged. 
Nowhere was curiosity more active, or zeal 
for knowledge more ardent. She was be 
coming a chief seat of learning. The dis 


putes of realist and nominalist, } 
those of Guelf and Ghibelline, in 
the coldest abstractions of the 
standing. On the benches of the 

in the cloister of Notre Dame, A 
drew around him, by the spell of | 
matched rhetoric and his audacious 
bands of devoted pupils, to eateh thy 
vor of his independent spirit in its fray 
sertion of the supreme rights of the r 
To St. Anselm's dogma, Believe in « 
to understand, he answered, in word 
were seeds of scepticism and free i) 
ry, Understand in order to believe. 
words fell on soil that was read; 
them. The whole story of Abélard s| 
how electric the air was, how chai 
with thought that partook of passion 
passion that hardly distinguished its 
from thought. Abélard the schooln 
is but Abélard the lover, in another o 
St. Bernard is not less impassioned tha 
he, and in the dispute between them 
respect to authority and reason in matt: 
of religion, the temper of the saint 
more heated and violent than that of tl 
sinner. Driven from Paris, Abélard found 
shelter for a time in the neighboring A} 
bey of St.-Denis. 

It was during his forced stay withi 
the walls of the abbey, in 1123, that Suge 
one of the ablest churchmen of his tins 
was chosen abbot. Born of humble pa: 
ents, who offered him, in his early yout): 
as an oblate at the altar of St.-Denis, |. 
had been bred in the schools of the abbe. 
where the young prince, later known 
King Louis le Gros, was his compa: 
ion. They became friends, and throug! 
out the life of the king the influence o 
Suger was powerful in inspiring and de 
termining his policy.* In balance of mind 
in political insight, in administrative ca 
pacity, in the qualities of the man of thi 
world—qualities rare in those days—non 
of his contemporaries seems equal to Su 
ger. He felt the breath of the new spirit 
in the world, but was not inflamed by it 
like many of the strongest men of his tim: 
into a temper of reckless enthusiasu 


* The life of Louis, written after his death, | 
Suger, exhibits in a picturesque narrative the in 
dents in the first determined hand-to-hand confi 
between monarchy and feudalism. Suger did not 
indeed, foresee the immense, far-reaching cons: 
quences of the struggle; but he was one of th: 
chief counsellors and supporters of the policy o 
Louis the Wide-Awake and Louis the Fighter, a= 
the king was called before he got the nickname o! 
the Fat. 
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is mild with Abélard ; 
ad on his own 
t the arrogance of Ber 
ie resisted the under 
of a crusade by Louis 


course 


ne, the son of his friend 
~VIL.: but when the king 
rth upon it he was made 


t. and for more than two 


~ administered the atfairs 
e kingdom with ability 
as he had shown in the 
inet of those of his abbey. 
n abbey like that of St. 
indeed, a 
as well as a great eccle 
tical institution. Its ad 
stration was no affair for 
Its 
is not only one of the high 
t dignitaries of the Chureh, 
ta powerful temporal lord 
is well, who, strong in his 
exercised 


Ss Was, great 


mere recluse. abbot 


louble character, 


exclusive jurisdiction over a 

ide territory, and disposed 
of a vast revenue, derived in 
part from the offerings of the 
faithful, but in greater mea- 
sure from the levy of taxes 
and tolls, and from the labor 
of the serfs and tenants upon 
the abbey estates. He dis- 
charged the functions of a 
ruler of a state with a regularly organized 
civil government, supported by such a 
force of officers and men-at-arms as was 
requisite for security and for the enforce- 
ment of justice. In time of need the serfs 
and dependents of the abbey were armed 
for the defence of its rights, and were led 
by the abbot himself to battle or to siege. 
Within the precinets of his domain the 
abbot possessed the rights, prerogatives, 
and authority of royal jurisdiction. 

The steadiness and mildness of the ad- 
ministration of one of these great abbeys 
made its rule beneficent, and the people 
upon its lands enjoyed a comparative im- 
munity from the aggression of lawless 
neighbors. The inhabitants of the towns 
which grew up around its walls, and of 
the villages and hamlets scattered over its 
territory, were more secure under its effi- 
cient protection than those that occupied 
the lands of lay proprietors. The abbey 
was the home of charity and hospitality. 
It provided carefully for the needs of the 
poor and sick upon its estates, as well as 


OF THE CHURCH 


OF ST.-DENIS. 


THE NAVE AND CHOIR. 

of the multitudes who thronged as_ pil 
grims and strangers to its gates. It was 
the constant care of the brethren to foster 


industry, to encourage trade, to improve 


the culture of field, garden, and vine- 
yard, to promote all sorts of handicraft, 
They planted desert places, cleared forests, 
drained swamps, improved watercourses, 
made good roads, established ferries, built 
bridges, erected barns and mills, and, in 
short, strove in every way to confirm the 
well-being of their dependents, to secure 
tranquillity of possession to the inhabit 
ants of their lands, and to relieve them 
from oppressive exactions and dread of vi 
olence. Such an abbey as Cluny or St. 
Denis was for centuries one of the chief 
centres of civilization. 

Suger left an account of his own ad- 
ministration, written, as he says, after he 
had held his office for twenty-three years, 
at the request of the brethren of the ab- 
bey, that a record might be left to pos 
terity of his labors, and of the bounty of 
God in the enlargement and improve 
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in the increase of its treasure. His an 


imated narrative gives evidence of the 
importance and variety of his duties, and 
of the interests in his charge, while it 
affords a lively picture of his dealings 


with vassals, friends, and enemies. Un 
der his rule the abbey had greatly flour 


ished, its revenues had vastly increased, 
and its domain been enlarged, so that, as 
he drew near the end of life, he was able 


to set about the accomplishment of a de 
sire that had long possessed him—the re 


building, with due magnificence, of the 
church, asa memorial of his piety, as well 


as of his gratitude to the abbey, which, 


as he says, vos quam dulcissime a ma 


milla usque in senectam fovit. Of this 


work he wrote a special account in a lit 
tle treatise, which is one of the most in 
teresting and instructive records of medi 
wval chureh building. 

The original church of the abbey, 
founded by Dagobert, and rebuilt by 
Charlemagne, was no longer appropriate 
to the size and wealth of the monastery. 
Consecrated as it was by ancient sacred 
associations, by the bodies of saints, by 
most precious relics, by repeated miracles, 
and eminent as the burial-place of the 
kings of France, it vet had neither the 
dignity nor the spaciousness that befitted 
such distinetions It did not sutlice for 
the crowds of worshippers that thronged it 
on holy-days. Often, when a boy at the 
abbey school, Suger had been shocked at 
the unseemly scenes and the irrepressible 
tumult within its walls, when the multi 
tude pressed in to venerate and to kiss its 
most sacred relics -one of the nails of the 
Cross, and the Crown of Thorns. On 
these occasions the people became packed 
so closely that those within could neither 
advance nor withdraw: women fainted 
from the pressure and from fright; many, 
falling, were trampled upon; others, lift 
ed by the men, escaped over the heads 
and shoulders of the crowd. The friars 
who exposed the relies, unable to with 
stand the push of the struggling worship 
pers, were forced to seek safety by getting 
out through the windows. These, and 
other like evils, which had troubled him 
from his vouth, he now in ripe age de 
termined to correct, by rebuilding the 
church on a seale and with a splendor 
proportioned to the greatness of the ab 
bey, and with all the resources which the 
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ment of the possessions of the house, in 
the construction of new buildings, and 


art of architecture had at its com 
and he set about the work, as he »» 
‘with his whole soul, and the wh 
fection of his heart.” 

Under his watehful and ints 
oversight the chureh beeame 


Unie 
splendid and the most interesting 
ing of the century; but of the f 
that gave it special interest, that 
it one of the most important » 
ments of mediwval architecture, 14 
Suger in his account of it, nor Iris 
rapher, hor any contemporary write) 

a single word. These are features o| 
struction and design that exhibit thi 
liberate adoption of forms and imiet| 
of building the development of 

was to create a new style of architect 
immeasurably superior to the earlier st 
from which it was evolved, in pow 
expression of imaginative conceptions ; 
of deep and general sentiment. Amo 
the displays of the creative energy of | 
twelfth century there is no other so mag 
nificent as that of the progressive inv: 
tion of Gothie architecture. 

The radical nature of the chang: 
volved in the new methods employed 
the construction of St.-Denis was, indeed 
not recognized by those who were taking 
the first steps to bring it about. It pr 
ceeded from no sudden revolution of tast: 
nor was it the happy invention of a mas 
terly genius; it was a process of orde: 
development, in which each step was 1 
natural sequence of preceding advanc 
and in which the practical understanding 
supplied the material for the imagination 
to vivify and embody in the noblest forms 
of art. 

The motive of Gothie architecture lay 
in the vault, and the rise of this new and 
glorious style might be briefly described 
as the gradual superseding of the round 
by the pointed arch in vaulting; for it 
was by the pointed arch in the vault that 
all the rest of the construction was deter- 
mined. 

The difficulty of covering wide spaces 
or spaces of irregular dimensions by 
vaults constructed with the round arch 
had been felt even by the great Roman 
builders. The masters of the twelfth cen 
tury were engaged in a series of experi 
ments in search of a better method of 
vaulting than that which they had inher 
ited. Even before the beginning of the 
century a pointed arch had been occa 
sionally introduced in the construction 
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dings in which the 
arch predominated. 
the time of the build 
St.-Denis, however, 
of the pointed arch 
wen rare and restrict- 
had not led to a con 
t change in the meth 
vaulting; it had 
any other 
But the ar- 
t of St.-Denis frankly 
ted the pointed arch, 
a true understanding 


not 
features 


Work, 


s funetion, using it in 
nate combination with 
round areh in the con 
The 


vas now conceived of 


tion of his vaults. 


ormed of a frame or skel 
1 of transverse, longitu- 
nal, and diagonal arches, 
yvnich the shape Was to be 
ermined by their respec 
e spans, and while these 
uches were used as ribs of 
centring, the 
between them 
illed with light masonry of 
rregular curve, determined 
iy the irregular shape of the 
compartments, and the whole 
vessure and weight of the 
vault to 
ipon the arches by which it was framed. 
In this mode of structure the arches of a 
ault might be of different span, might 
start from different levels, and might be 
carried to different heights. Entire free- 
om was thus obtained, and new paths 
opened for the inventive faculty. 
The new method was not accepted with 


permanent 


spaces were 


was brought rest 


out opposition. The change in construe- 
tion involved changes of form to which 
the public taste could but slowly adapt 
tself. The old style strong in 
is long tradition. The round arch was 
the arch of imperial and of Christian 
Rome. It was invested with immemori- 
il associations of sentiment. The point- 
ed arch did not please all eyes; it was an 
nnovation that lacked the sanctity of age 
and use. Theadvantages which it afford 
ed in construction did not warrant its use 
in those portions of the edifice, as in the 
opening of doors and windows, where the 
round arch was equally good for construc- 
tive ends. In St.-Denis, for example, the 
round arch did not give way wholly in 


was 


THE CHURCH 


OF ST.-DENIS. 


CHAPELS OF THE APSE 


these positions to its usurping rival. It 
was preserved over the recessed and sculp 
tured central portal, which formed the 
most impressive and characteristic fea 
ture of the facade, while the arch over 


each of the side doors is so slightly point 
ed as hardly to attract attention to the 
The 


doors show a similar, but 


these 
irregular, use 
But the windows of 
the choir mark progress, for they exhibit 
uniformly the pointed arch, and afford 
the earliest decisive instance in which the 
form used for constructive ends is adopt 


ditference windows above 


of the two forms. 


ed, by preference, where no motive of con 
struction determines its employment. 
During the half-century that followed 
the building of St.-Denis the development 
of the architecture of the pointed areh 
advanced with constantly 
rate of progress. Itis impossible to trace 
the precise order of its steps, but its gen- 
eral course is easily followed. As the 
advantages of the new system of vaulting 
led to its more and more general adop 


accelerating 
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tion, and as skill in its application in 
creased with practice, it became evident 
that it involved essential and most ex- 
tensive changes in every portion of the 
structure, The use of the pointed arch 
the ribs on which the weight and 
thrust of the vault were concentrated, not 


for 


only made it easy to cover spaces how 
ever irregular in plan, but also to increase 
the loftiness and span of the vaults with 
out corresponding increase in the mass of 
support. The pressure, both vertical and 
lateral, of the vaulting being collected 


FROM THE 


NORTH TRANSEPT. 


into the ribs, bore wholly upon the pil- 
lars or piers that supported them, and the 
wall, thus relieved of its load, was needed 
only as an enclosure. The pillars were 
modified to meet and correspond with the 
various arched that sprung from 
them. Their forms were shaped to their 
new functions, and their parts were indi- 
vidualized and brought into closer rela- 
tions with the divisions of the burden they 
had to support. The relations between 
the supported and the supporting elements 
of the structure were thus rendered far 


ribs 
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more intimate, and the whole edi! 
came at once far more highly org 
But the pillars could not be mad 
cient in themselves to support, in ar 
to the outward lateral pressure 
vault, that also of the sloping roof 
it, and in this con 
thrust, which in Romanesque buildi: 
been supported by the continuous 
new system of buttressing was inv: 
that gradually became one of the 
striking and effective elements of thi 
style. 


order to meet 


At first the strip of outer wa 
responding to each pjllar of the navy: 
strengthened according to need and 
the traditional fashion by a solid pro 
other re-enforcement, but it was not 
before the builders recognized that 
was a clumsy and ineffectual mod 
meeting a pressure the thrust of \ 
often had a point of discharge far out 
side of the line of wall. There 
better way. The thrust requiring to |i 
conveyed to this point of discharge could 
be carried by a prop of comparatively 
small dimensions, if properly constructed 
to a pier independent of the wall, and «a! 
a distance from it. This was the flying 
buttress. Its invention was an inductio: 
of the imagination from the simple |: 
of mechanics. It was of no less concer 
to the art of architecture than to | 
science of building. In the flying-but 
tress the principle of the equilibrium o! 
active forces, by the proportioned resist 
ance of a solid mass to the energy of a 
exerted thrust, was applied in building as 
it had never been applied before. It gay: 
a new, characteristic, picturesqu 
outline to the edifice, broke up its plain 
extent into strongly marked divisions 
shaped the elements of pure constructio: 
into forms of varied beauty, and secured 
a nobler unity to the building throug 
the more completely organic structure o 
its multiplied parts. But the conjoint 
work of the builder and the artist—of tli 
understanding and the imagination 
the invention of the flying-buttress w 
not all at once complete. 


Was 


The mecha: 
ical principle involved in it was soon sti! 
further developed, with increase of beaut 
in the form, by crowning the pier with 
pinnacle, which, adding to its weight an 
power of resistance, permitted a diminu 
tion of its bulk, gave lightness and lift t 
its mass, and shaping it into symmetry 
with the towers and spires that rose abov: 
the roof of the edifice, carried the ey« 
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d to their aspiring 
walls being now no 
needed for the sup 

f the roof and vaults, 
eir old solidity, and 

between the but 

< were filled by win 

afforded a 

and field 
isplay of the imagina- 
of the artist in the de- 
of their painted glass 
the patterns of their 
orate tracery. The in- 
of the church 

is no less changed than 

exterior. The whole 

ding underwent a pro 

cess of superb transforma 

tion. And this was as ob 
ious in the ground-plan as 
the superstructure. The 

portals were made more im 
portant, and so designed as 
toindicatemore clearly their 
welcome to the multitudes of 
believers who thronged the 
the aisles were doubled; the apse 
vas terminated by a semicircle of radi- 
ating chapels. As the vaults over the 
nave lifted themselves higher and high- 
er, so the space enclosed beneath them 
widened, and the seale of the whole build 
ing was inereased. Every part was vivi 
lied by the breath of the new spirit, func 
tion was better expressed in form, the 
mutual relations of the parts were more 
perfectly established, and those of each 
the whole work became more 
definite and more organic. Shaft and 
capital, cornice and moulding, archivolt 
and rib, each was shaped more truly to 
iis use, and with more appropriate and 
more intrinsic beauty of adornment. In 
every detail the imagination of the artist 
was active, and the intelligence of the 
workman found delight in the execution 
of the design. 

From the beginning of Gothic arehi- 
tecture, with its comparatively small 
achievement but abundant promise in 
St.-Denis, to its complete fulfilment in 
the full glory of the cathedral of Amiens, 
was a period of but little more than two 
generations. The boy who witnessed the 
conseeration of St.-Denis might as a mid- 
dle-aged man have taken part in that of 
Notre Dame at Paris, and as an old man 


which 


broad for 


Was 


doors: 


part to 


ST.-DENIS. 


THE NORTH TRANSEPT 
have seen the foundations of Amiens, of 
Chartres, and of Rheims. 

In these French cathedrals, the stateli- 
est and most poetic structures ever erect- 
ed, the splendor and power of the creative 
genius of the twelfth century find their 
fullest evidence and noblest expression. 


In the building of St.-Denis, Suger’s 
first step was to take down the ancient 
porch at the front of the church and the 
two towers by which it was flanked, in 
order to erect an ampler facade, with 
three wide doors. 

The design of the new facade was sim 
ple and stately, and in both its general 
form and its details it shows that the ar 
chiteet—probably a brother of the abbey 
was touched by the spirit that had begun 
to modify the old style, and was rapidly 
to work its entire transformation. The 
centre was occupied by the main portal, 
deeply sunk, and enriched with four con 
centric sculptured archivolts; above it 
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was a triple arcade, of which the central 
space was filled by a window, and still 
above this was a rose-window of admira 
ble proportion. On each side of the main 
entrance was a smaller door, surmounted 
by groups of windows, over which rose 
two towers. The nave and the aisles 
were reconstructed to correspond with the 
enlarged front, and the work was so far 
advanced in 1140 that the formal conse- 
cration of the new entrance, and the chap- 
els within, took place in June of that 
year. But a greater work remained in 
the reconstruction of the choir, and the 
erypt beneath it, on a far larger scale and 
witha far more noble design than the old. 

On the 14th of July the ceremony of 
laying the first stones of the foundations 
this new 
pomp. 


ol work 


with 
Bishops and abbots from 
all parts of France were present, and the 


was celebrated 
yreat 


young king, Louis le Jeune, with many 


of his nobles and 


the chief men of the 
kingdom, joined in the splendid proces- 
sion which humbly and devoutly descend- 
ed into the trenches prepared to receive 
the foundation. ‘*Then the aid of the 
Holy Spirit being invoked that the good 
beginning of the God might 
have good ending, the bishops having 
mixed the mortar with their own hands 
with the holy water of the dedication of 
the month before, laid the first 
reciting a hymn to God, and chanting 
solemnly Fundamentum to 
the end of the psalm. The most serene 
king then going down laid a stone with 
his own hands, and 


house of 


stones, 


ejus, even 


we also and many 
other abbots and religious men laid each 
his stone. Some, indeed, laid also gems 
out of love and reverence for Jesus Christ, 
singing 
tui.” 


Lapides pretiosi omnes muri 
The work thus begun was pushed 
on with all the vigor of the abbot’s strong 
will and the ardor of his genuine zeal. 
Fearing lest it might be hindered by the 
vicissitudes of the times, the falling off of 
friends, or his own death, he secured the 
assent of his monks and of the king to 
the diversion of a portion of the offerings 
at the altar from the purposes of charity 
to those of building, and to the use for the 
same purpose of a part of the revenue de- 
rived from lands belonging to the abbey 
that he had brought into culture and 
rendered productive. Not only was the 
church to be rebuilt, but its portals were 
to be enriched with elaborate sculpture 
and supplied with stately doors of bronze, 
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its windows to be filled with magn 
glass, its altars to be reconstruct 
made resplendent with gold and j 
and its of sacred 
to increased. To perfor 
this various work an army of the 


treasury vesse | 


robes be 


skilled artificers was brought tog: 
from all parts of France — seu 
bronze-founders, glass-makers, pai 


goldsmiths—who plied their tasks } 
in the workshops of the abbey unde 
ger’s active and intelligent supervisi: 
The zeal of Suger had its reward. 
means for carrying forward the ed 
did not fail; a vast concourse of \ 
men labored incessantly winter and s 
mer, and, aided by the divine grac: 
three years and three months,” 
lates, 


as he 
‘all that magnificent work, bot 
the crypt below and in the height of | 
vaults above, with the varied divisions | 
so many arches and columns, was 
pletely roofed in.” 

On Sunday, the 11th of June, 1144 
new choir was dedicated with splendid 
ceremony. The king again was present 
and, at Suger’s request, Louis and his 1 
bles plaved the part of constables in kee 
ing back the crowd and preventing | 
interruption of the sacred rites. 

Suger’s next work was to remodel thi 
transept of the church, in order to bring it 
into harmony with the new choir, and li 
then set about rebuilding of the nave in 
order to conform it to the new parts at 
each of itsends. He preserved, however 
a portion of the ancient walls, becaus: 
according to an old tradition, and the tes 
timony of many writers of credit, the 
Sovereign Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, had consecrated them. The | 
gend ran that when, in the year 636, the 
chureh built by King Dagobert was com 
plete, on the night before it was to be con 
secrated, a poor leper had by accident been 
shut within it, and in the middle of the 
night, while he was praying, a great light 
suddenly streamed through one of the 
windows, filling the whole body of the 
chureh with splendor; and through this 
light he beheld the Saviour and Redeeme: 
enter the building, accompanied by St 
Peter and St. Paul, and by St. Denis, thi 
apostle to the Gauls, with a troop of other 
saints and of angels. And then the Lord 
Jesus, at the head of a procession of this 
gloriouscompany, wentaround thechurch. 
performing all the acts of consecration 
with His divine hand, and reciting all the 
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with Hisdivine 
And having 
ted the office, 
lled the trem 
leper to Him 
ide him whole, 
ne from him his 
isskin, which He 
ivainst the wall, 
eit remained mi- 
vusly fixed in the 
- of life as a tes- 
ny of the mira- 
Then He bade 
poor man go and 
vhat he had wit- 
nessed,. When the 
iv heard it he hast 
ed to the church 
th all his train, and 
beheld the 
signs of the consecra- 
tion and the marks of 
the holy water and 
holy oil used by the 
Lord of lords, and see- 
ng the leper’s skin at 
tached to the wall, he 
forbade all other con- 
secration. For centu- 
the skin of the 
leper preserved, 
eneased in silver, as a most sacred relic. 
The retention of the old walls thus divine- 
ly consecrated may account for the fact 
that hardly ninety years after the comple- 
tion of Suger’s work, during the reign of St. 
Louis, the nave required reconstruction, 
The aisles of the choir and the chapels of 
the apse remain to day as they were con- 
structed in the twelfth century, while the 
vest front, and the door of the north 
transept, though in part restored, retain 
many of their original features, and ex 
hibit their original design. 
lived long enough 
vork essentially complete. He describes 
with genial satisfaction the 
painted windows, the costly altars, the 
jewelled vessels and crosses of gold with 
which he adorned the chureh. The 
wealth of the abbey and the offerings of 
the pious sufficed to heap together trea- 
sures that could be compared with those 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople. Such 
treasures were safer within church walls 
then elsewhere. In 1151 he died, and 
was laid in his tomb within the most 
splendid church in the realm of France, 


Suger to see his 


clorious 


OF THE CHURCH 


OF ST.-DENIS 


IN THE CRYPT 


the church for which he had cared, as he 
himself says, as for nothing else under 
heaven, 

The old church had been the burial- 
place of the kings of France, and in the 
new chureh king after king was laid 
to sleep with his fathers, under the pro- 
tection of the patron saint of the realm, 
and with the banner, the ori- 
flamme of France, hanging above them. 
Here rested the ashes of St. Louis, his 
memory giving a new consecration to the 
holy place. 
age to age of many a famous ceremony. 
It was associated with the proudest mem 
ories of France. But in the height of the 
French Revolution, not a hundred years 
when France revolted against her 
own past, the good of’ it as well as the 
bad, when the town of St.-Denis was to 
be known no longer by its old name, but 
thenceforth was to be called Franciade, 
the church was sacked and desecrated by 
a drunken mob, the tombs rum 
maged and emptied, the dust and the 


sacred 


St.-Denis was the scene from 


ago, 


were 


bones of kings and saints were heaped up 
pell-mell together; the statues were hack- 
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the windows—the work 


artists whom Suger had employed 


ed and broken, 
of the 

were shivered to pieces, and everything 
of price 
otf 
on 
left 


works 


carried 
The work of destruction went 
days, till there 
walls 


and worth was ruined, « 
as booty. 
for three 

but bare 
that 


was nothing 
of 
could replace: 


and fragments 


time 


never 


A 
BY 


VHE 


progressive. 


city of Lancaster is bustling and 
But here and there, 
crowded in between structures of modern 
date, are remnants of old times, curious 
little houses high, with very 
steep roofs and one or two dormer-win- 
dows peeping over the edge. They 
the houses of old German Lancaster. 


one story 
are 
One 
visiting this old town is struck by the pe 
culiarly foreign appearance of many of 
the folk he He 
shaven, long-haired people 
ite Baptists—and 


smooth- 
the Mennon- 
there 


meets. sees a 


here and long 


bearded members of the Dunker or Ger- 


man Baptist sect, both speaking Pennsyl- 


vania Dutcht It is of the latter people, 
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the lead of the roof was ; 
off to cast into bullets. For a tin 
ter this the church was used as an 
market place. 

In later years what could be do; 
the way of restoration was etfected 
the marks of such acts of brutal fo! 
never to be obliterated. 


even 


PEOPLE. 


and of a sect springing from them, that we 
have here chiefly to speak. 

Some fifteen miles from Lancaster by 
turnpike and twenty by rail lies the littl 


village of Ephrata. It isa very secluded, 


sleepy-looking little place, in spite of the 
railroad that runs through it, shut in 
by surrounding hills and by a low lin 
of mountains dignified by the name ot 


Ephrata Ridge. 
straggie 


The houses of the town 
along a broad road which crosses 
the railroad near the station, dips awa) 
until it sweeps around in a curve over a 
bridge, past an old mill in front of a broad 
built red brick house, and so away 
the country. 


into 
The houses, generally brick 
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in many eases old-fashioned, are 
»mmfortable and home-like. 
e one meets the Dunker per se in 
by-road and lane—men with long 
- and flowing hair parted in the mid 
\t the farm-houses are pleasant, 
ily faces, stamped with humility 
entleness, while an air of almost 
simplicity is given by the clear- 
ed cap, the handkerchief crossed on 
east, the white apron, and the plain 
or drab stutf of the dresses. 
e style of living of these good people, 
manners and customs, are of the 
t primitive type. Their aim is to imi 
the early Christians in their habits of 
as well as in their religious tenets. 
re is absolutely no distinction of caste 
them. 
ley settled at first near Philadelphia, 
which has called 
rmantown, from the various German 
cious refugees who settled there in 
ie early part of the last 
century. The sect is now 


i spot since been 


warm 


this duty for its own. who are 
to engage in the ordinance presently 
enter the meeting, carrying tubs of luke 
water, and each member the 
front benches removes his or her shoes 
and stockings. 


Those 


on 


A man on tle men’s side 
and a woman on the women’s then wash 
the feet one by one, taking the right 
hand of each individual, as they finish 
the washing, and giving the kiss of peace. 
After the one who performs the washing 
follows another with a long towel girded 
around the waist, who wipes the feet just 
washed, at the same time giving the right 
hand and the peace. <As one 
benchful has the ceremony performed, it 
gives place to another. While this cer- 


kiss of 


emony is being conducted, the minister 
or teachers make a brief speech or read 
appropriate portions of Scripture relating 
to the subject. 

The next ceremony is the supper itself, 
Each third bench is so arranged that the 


iiefly contined to cen 
i| and western Pennsyl- 
vania, but has spread to 
ther States, principally 
of the Northwest, 
though there are chureh 
es established in western 
Maryland, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina. Their 
dress is of the simplest de- 
scription, quaint and old- 
fashioned in its cut; they 
offer no resistance to inju 


those 


ries; they observe no con- 
formity with the world and 
its manners and customs; 
they refuse to take oaths in 
courts of law; in these and 
many other ways resem- 
bling the Society of Friends. 

Some of their religious 
ceremonies are exceeding- 
lveurious. They celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper after the 
manner of the primitive 
Christians. 

The feast begins about 
the time of eandle-lighting. 
rhe men are seated upon 
one side of the meeting- 
house, the women upon the 
other. The first ceremony 
is that of the washing of 
feet, each sex performing 


DORMITORY IN THE SISTERS’ HOUSE, EPHRATA. 
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back can be turned upon a pivot at each 
end, so as to form the tep of a long table. 
This is covered with a white cloth, and 
presently brothers and sisters enter, bear 
ing large plates or bowls of soup, which 
are placed upon the tables. Three or 
four people help themselves out of the 
same dish. After this the communion is 
administered, and the whole ceremony is 
concluded by the singing of hymns and 
preaching. This the brethren hold is the 
only true method of administering the or 
dinance of the Last Supper, and also hold 
that it is similar to that ceremony as cele 
brated in the earliest Christian Chureh. 

Another peculiar ordinance among 
them is that of anointing the sick with 
oil. in accordance with the text in James, 
v.14. The sick one calls upon the elders 
of the meeting, and at a settled time the 
ceremony is performed. It consists of 
pouring oil upon the head of the sick per- 
son, of laying hands upon them, and pray- 
ing over them. 

The ordinance of baptism is adminis- 
tered in running water and by threefold 
immersion. the officiating minister then 
laying his hands upon the recipient, who 
still kneels in the water, and praying over 
him or her 
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The ministers or teachers, who rec: 
no stipend whatever, are elected by tly 
votes of the members of the churel, lv 
who receives the largest number of votes 
being pronounced elected. These ele: 
tions are summoned by the elders of tii 
church, who preside over them and 1 
ceive the votes of the people, either v 
roce, in whispers, or by closed ballots. | 
no candidate has a majority, or if ther 
are a greater number of blank votes cas! 
than for any one candidate, the electio 
is pronounced void, 

Such is a brief and condensed aecoull 
of these people, and of their religious evs 
toms and ordinances. They are call: 
Dunkers, or Tunkers, from the Germa: 
tunken, which may be interpreted to dip 
or probably *‘to sop” is a better equiva 
lent word. They assume for themselves 
the name Brethren on account of thy 
text Matthew, xxiii. 8) ** One is your Mas 
ter. even Christ, and all ve are brethren 
They sometimes call 
God's Peculiar People.” 


also themselves 
The first visit we ever made to a Du 
ker meeting was on a cold day in the lat 
ter part of November. The wind piped 
across the snow-clad hills and over tli 
level white valleys, nipping the nose and 
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¢ the cheeks feel stiff like leather. ing-house were collected the farm wagons 
neared the straggling, old-fashion- and dearborns of the folk, who themselves 
ing town we passed an old farmer crowded into the low brick building, the 
neighborhood and his wife trudg- men by one door, the women by 


wward the meeting-house, the long other 


the 


ward of the former tangling in the The ceiling was low. the room was sun 


or wrapping itself around neek and ny and bright: there were two stoves, one 


GOING TO MEETING. 


breast, and further on a young couple in at either end of the’ building, at which 

the quaint costume of the people, pictu- warmed themselves the white-capped sis 

resque figures against the white of the ters at one end, the long-bearded brethren 

broad-stretching road. Aroundthe meet- at the other, the latter standing with their 
LXXIX.—No. 473 —74 
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THE 


KISS OF PEACE 


backs to the stove, holding their horny 
palms to the warmth and rubbing thet 
together. Presently a minister entered, 
and as he moved to the long table where 
his two confreres sat facing the congrega 
tion, he passed by the bench of the elder 
brethren One another of those 
nearest to him arose, the two right hands 
were clasped, and the two 
beards met in the kiss of peace 
A hymn was sung in English, with a 
peculiar quavering of the voice and lin 
gering upon each word. 


after 


long gray 


A hymn in Ger 
man followed: then a sermon in German; 
The 
second preacher threw into his tones a pe 
culiar intonation 


then a second in the same language, 


whieh we learned 


characteristic of these people. 


was 
It was a 
high 


rather pitched 
the sentence, and 
only at the last word. 


monotone, carried 
throughout dropped 
The gestures were 


easy and 


and 
then the voice dropped suddenly into a 


natural, and every now 


colloquialism abso 
startling, as the 
er directed some 
truth 

nature directly 
hearts of his heare 


sermon 


— J 


based on 


in’ Enelis 
and the s 
was concluded by 
er 


lowed. 
German 
the reading of a po 
of Seripture. 

It was from this 
ple that a sect, prob 
one of the most inte: 
ing in this country, t 
its rise; a sect once 
merous, now nearly 
tinet; once wealthy i: 
lands and busy manu 
tories, now poor, th 


still having many o 

comforts of life—the Gx 
man Seventh-day Ba 
tists. They liveasas 
commune, having o1 


degree of community 
interests in the estat 
the society. They ure 

ideal republic, where cy 
ery man is of perfect! 
equal standing 

society, and they 
monastic 


in 


are 

order 
enforced celibacy or mo 
nastic vows. 

Near the broad road along which Ep! 


Without 


vata stretches its straggling row of houses 


stands a curious pile of buildings of quaint 
old-fashioned architecture. The large: 
are weather-boarded with planks or shin 
vle; the smaller, which have something 
of a foreign look—half Swiss, half Ger 
man—are built of stone. The main build 
ings stand on a little rise of ground, thie 
others, some larger, some smaller, of 
frame and stone, are scattered around i: 
its neighborhood. 

The buildings standing on the mound 
which loom up before.us the moment ws 
enter the ground, are great steep-roofe: 
houses, several stories in height, spotte: 
by many very small windows twinkling 
in the sunlight The flooring beams 
of good sound poplar pierce through thi 
walls and are pinned upon the outside 
The buildings are gray and haggard with 
age; here and there the clapboards are 


loose; and there is that peculiar blind, 
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A 


ess look that broken windows lend 


old house These are the remains 
old enclosed village of Ephrata, 
and energy, 
The 


e centre of busy life 
pidiy erumbling to decay 
os ure those of the Kloster 
the German Seventh-day Baptists. 
1724 Conrad Beissel, a man who 
d the trade of weaver under Peter 
er, the first Dunker preacher in this 
ry, was baptized into the German 
tist Chureh. He was 
rable intelligence and erudition, and, 
epting the idea of primitive Christian- 
wuleated by that society, he saw no 


aman of con 


reason Why they stopped short of com 
e veformation and return to the prim 
e principles of the Christian Chureh in 


respect to observing the seventh instead 
the first day of the week as the Sabbath. 
pon this subject he wrote a tract, which 
published in the vear 172s. 
such a disturbance in the society of 


This crea- 


‘ich he was a member, a society which 
s ever jealously guarded itself from in- 
ations, that he was compelled to with 
iw himself from membership with it 
retired to the then wilderness along 

he banks of the Coealico, and there found 
it or cave that had once been inhabit 

| by a hermit called Elimelech, and in it 
In time, 
however, some of his old friends, together 


established himself as a recluse. 


th others who had become convinced 
by his tract, gathered themselves together 
around his retreat, until quite a number 
had settled in the neighborhood of his once 
About the vear 1732 
this recluse life was changed for a monas 
tie one, and the earliest buildings of the 
Kloster were erected, The habit of the 
Capuchins, or White Friars, was adopted 
the new monastic The bro- 
ers wore shirt, trousers, and vest, with 


solitary habitation. 


DY society. 
i long white gown and cowl of woollen 
web in winter and linen in summer. The 
sisters’ costume was the same, with the ex 
ception of a coarse flannel petticoat sub 
stituted for the trousers. There were no 
ows of celibacy exacted or taken, al 
hough the idea was considerably ineul 
Monastic names were given to all 
vho entered the Kloster: the Prior, Israel 
Echerlin, took the name of Onesimus ; 
Beissel, who steadily refused to accept any 
position of influence, took that of Fried 
sam, and was given the title of Spiritual 
Father of the community. 


eated. 
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The society now gathered numbers, in 
somuch that in 1740 there were thirty-six 
single brothers and thirty - five single sis 
ters in their respective Klosters, while the 
community numbered nearly three hun 
dred persons The property and real estate 
grew to be of great value as the farm be 
came productive and mills arose on the 
banks of the Cocalico, built by the hands 
of the this 
wealth was the common stock of the so 


brethren and sisters: and 
ciety, and the income was devoted to the 


common support None, however, was 
obliged to contribute to this general stoek 
The mills were at that time the most ex 
tensive in that part of the country, em 
paper, 
mills; but of these little or no vestige now 
remains. It was here that one of if not 
the very first printing-press in Peunsyl 
vanila the and 
tracts of the society were printed within 
its own walls 


bracing woollen, saw, and grist 


was erected, and books 
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Not the least singular thing about this 
singular people was their music. So far 
as we are able to discover, it is now near 
lv if not quite extinet in the fast decaying 
branches of the society. This music was 
composed and written by Beissel himself 
It was founded upon the melodious and 
plaintive chords of the Aolian harp, of 
which Beissel was very fond, and one of 
which he had in his cell. It is written 
in a peculiar melancholy minor key, and 
was sung with a singularly soft modula 
lion 

Such was Ephrata in the old time, 
prosperous, busy, beautiful. with broad 
and, with smiling pastures, sunny hills, 
and dewy dales. But all its glory 
has pa&sed. All its prosperity has depart- 
ed, and nothing remains but ruin, decay 

and pieturesqueness. 


now 


The last celibate 
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brother passed 
> years ago, and 
bate the) 
but four of them 
out 


sisters 


monastic 

Without 
plain, matter-of 
elderly Germa 

men. subsist on a se 
allowance of fur 
the « 
Which has now 1 


Hour from 


out of the 
of the society 


passed 


It was a 
Dunker, 
twisted, 
cere wked 


fruit 


queer 
gnarled 
searred 
as ana 
tree past fh 
bearing time, who 
ed as our cicerone tt 
exploring trip throu: 
the old building of 1 
Sisters’ Kloster He 
had onee been a mar 
more than ordinary 
telligence 
people, but 
accident had 

of the brig 
strands of his intelle 


among 

age il 
snapped 

most 


though many still re 
mained. He 

broad- brimmed 
hat, showing the wh 
here and 


wore 


el 


there at 1 


WAY edges where the fur was 
worn away, beneat 
which hung his long 


silvery hair almost to his 
ing with the voluminous gray beard that 
lay upon his breast. He wore an ancient 
and much coat of that distinetiv: 
cut so much affected by the Society o! 
Friends 


shoulders, meet! 


used 


It, as well as his trousers, w his 
were very short, made of homespun, and 
ofa color brown as butternut, was patched 
in numerous places with some darker co! 
ored stuff, 

He led us by a short-cut to the build 
ing, down the road and tield 
past a well-looking flour-mill of modern 
build, but having an old foundation. — It 
Was a part of the mills of the palmy 
days of the brotherhood. 
we 


across a 


Beyond this 


crossed a aCTOSS a 


stile, cut sunny 
field, past a great rambling building that 
had once been the Brothers’ House, from 


which faces peeped at us from the many 
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nt little windows (it is now rented 
eral families), 


er proper 


and so reached the 
vreat building fronts toward the 
t. is Whitewashed, and forms an 
This is the 

comfortable it 
the queer little 

vs Winking down at us in the sun 
is along this wall that the wounded 

s sat, Waited on by the white-cowl 
after the bloody tight at Bran 
Nearly three hundred Amer 


eas 
| the chapel adjoining. 
House, and 


very 


from this side, 


ers, 


R PEOPLE. 


afterward found, but 
twenty inches broad 


tive feet high and 
Our old 
saw our curiosity at this and explained it 
to us It lo the narrow 
way that leads to everlasting life, and 
always they must be of one size, five feet 


cicerone 


Was represent 


high and twenty inches broad 


We passed through a dormitory, 


through a dark passage into the chapel 


It was a low room, constructed of lieavy 
beams of poplar timber, hewn by hand, 
and built by the members of the society 


in the old days. The beams were dark 


IT WAS ALONG THIS WALL THAT 


ican brought here be 
nursed by the sisterhood. 

The old Dunker did not knock at the 
door, but walked directly in, leading the 
way down a long passage to a low-ceiled, 


whitewashed 


soldiers were Lo 


room a wood fire 
crackled in a large stove, making the ket 
hum pleasantly to itself. An 
fashioned brass-handled bureau stood on 
one side, some quaint high-backed chairs 
stood around, a very thin and very tall 
old German cloek stood against the wall, 
its top almost touching the ceiling, which, 
albeit, was only seven feet high; but 
what most struck us was the exceeding 
smallness of the doors. 


where 


lie old- 


They were, we 


THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS SAT.” 


with age, but the walls were whitewashed 
to a spotless purity, and the light that 
struggled in through the litthe windows 
showed that the floor was actually worn 
with serubbing, so painfully clean that it 
seemed almost desecration to walk upon 
it; the nail heads fairly glistened here and 
there, so brightly were they polished with 
numberless applications of soap and sand. 
Around the walls were a number of curi 
ous antique-looking cards about three feet 
square, and texts, all 
printed by hand, with a beauty of design 
and delicacy of execution that might rank 
them with the lost art of vellum manu- 
script printing. Some of the designs were 


bearing mottoes 


| 
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he 
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very unique, and all of them were aged, 
even mediseval looking. One of them 
represented the narrow way leading to 
eternal life In the distance were numer 
ous faces and figures gathered around a 
lamb. The winding path that led to this 
group was marked with appropriate texts 
from Seripture in German, many relating 
to the 


blessedness of celibacy; for in 


stance: “They that are of the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh,” ete.: ‘* He 
that is unmarried eareth for the things 


that belong to the Lord,” ete. 
as appropriate 


- and others 


Nothing could be more interesting than 
our ramble through this great barn-like 
old building under the guidance of one 
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of the cood sisters. 


Now we mounted a 
steep tlight of stairs, clinging to a rope by 
way of balustrade; now plunged down « 
long mysterious passageway leading into 
utter darkness and mystery, the very plac: 
for a good ripe ghost of some long-pass 
ed-away cowled and hooded sister; now 
through vacant hallways down which the 
wind sighed through cracks and crannies 
as it lifted the loose shingles and weather 
boards outside, making them crack and 
flap as it shook them about. Here and 
there we came to queer little rooms piled 
high with furniture, rickety and antique, 
here we discovered some curious wooden 
household utensils, dishes, platters,spoons, 
and candlesticks, of turned poplar wood, 
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the earlier love-feasts and house 
fe of the community. In another 
found a great hour-glass stand 
the window, a timepiece that had 
with the 
head sister or 


y drained slowly 


te ot 


Wa 
some former 
ss: and here was a hewn bench and 
of poplar wood, for in the earlier 
the brothers and stretched 
upon 
Nes, and reposed their weary heads 


sisters 


weary limbs at night such 


such 


upon billets; not from motives of 
piety, but of economy All was vacant, 
barren of the life that had once stirred in 
side of it; but here and there, as a little 
oasis in this desert of mouldering lonel 


ness. some old sister had gathered togeth 


era lot of the best preserved furniture 


and had titted up a room where the old 


dame herself was sleepily awaiting thie 
coming of the great night that should 


vive her rest forever 


PRESTONPANS 


A CORNER 


BY 


OF 


PROFESSOR W 


\ ELROSE and Abbotsford have got 
it such 
strangers who have a day or two to spend 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh that it 
s very dificult to induce them to think 
We have 


no wish to dispute the pre eminent claims 


a monopoly of interest for 


favorably of any other region 


of the immortal abbey and the home of 
the poet; yet we venture to think that 
they are not the only places within an 
hour of the Seottish metropolis worthy of 
the stranger's notice. We are going to 
put in a claim for an interesting corner 
on the southern shore of the Firth of 


SCOTLAND 


WORTH 
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KNOWING. 
Forth. renowned for its ruined castles and 


it looks out; 
associated with names and events in the 


the island-roecks on which 
past that men love to reeall; and now, mn 
these piping times of peace, enjoving a 
renown of a different kind, as having the 
most bracing climate to be found perhaps 
in all the British Isles, and forming a fa 
vorite resort of sea-side visitors and others 
in search of health and recreation 
Suppose we set out from the Waverley 
station, and take a return ticket to North 
Sapwick. It is but an hour's ride, and if 
we start early a long day is before us 
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Passing Portobello, a sea-side suburb of 
Edinburgh, we take the seaboard line of 
rail A few miles’ ride brings us to Pres 
tonpans, and we are soon on the field of 
Preston, where, in 1745, Prince Charlie and 
his Highlanders intheted a crushing de 
feat on the roval troops The Prinee had 
already got possession of Edinburgh, and, 
under Sir John Cope, the King’s troops 
were “hurrving up” from the south for 
the purpose of checking the vietorious 
ebels. The Prince and his Highlanders 
came out from Edinburgh to meet them. 
aud on a foggy September morning fell 
upon them before daylight, and in four 
minutes, it is said, routed and all but an 

nihilated them. Colonel Gardiner lad 
command of a squadron of cavalry whom 
he encouraged to the utmost, but, seized 
with panic, they fled. The gallant old 
nan then placed himself at the head of a 
body of infantry, but he was cut down by 
numerous wounds. There are no traces 
now of the morass that separated the 
armies, by clearing which before day 


break unobserved, the Highlanders cain 
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MRS. CARLYLE IS BURIED 


ed so great an advantage for their attac! 
Fertile tields, beautifully cultivated, no 
cover the whole space. Yet on a mist 
morning One may faney the impetuo 
charge of the Highlanders, with th: 
dirks and claymores, their scowling faces 
and shaggy loeks, and the bewilderment 
of the Enelish soldiers as some wild mot 
ster fell upon them, with his sword in on 
hand and his dirk in the other, killing 
two ata time, or wielding a seythe blad 
at the end of a pole with foree enough to 
sever the uplifted arm and fraeture thi 
skull of his opponent by a single blow 
It is difficult to keep one’s sympathies 
from the side of the pretender even yet 
though one ean well,see what a disma 
thing it would have been for Seotland 
and for the cause of liberty had the suc 
cess nt Preston been followed by Corre 
sponding victories elsewhere. 

A few miles further brings us to the 
station of Longniddry, from which a 
branch line goes off to Haddington, the 
capital of the county 
Haddington has come into public view 


— 
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time in connection with the lives seven hundred yeurs The old Norman 
vreat Scotchmen Edward Irvine family of Vaux, that obtained a grant of 
omas Carlyle. here that Ir Golan and Dirleton im the twe cen 
vught the young idea how to shoot tury, and built the castle, were not very 
e too that Carlyle Irvine's friend far removed from the Norman conquest 


acquainted with lis incomparable 
lane Welsh 
contains the dust of Mrs, ¢ 


The old abbey church, 
‘arlyvle, 
» De visited occasionally DV her sor 
ul 


husband, sometimes 


wid there is an interesting stor, 
one occasion, When he had beggwed 
left alone im the building. he re 


ed so long that the attendant, having 


in to see if he were well, found 


his 


ittwe have no time to visit Haddington 


esent 


Our train moves on to Drem 


branch to North Berwick leaves 


line We ask our friends to 


round on the fields and say if ever 


saW 


\ 


For 
a century East Lothian, or Had 


such admirable farming 


etonshire, has been the head-quarters 


~ 


evables of a large, imposing ruin 


Dirleton Castle. 


ttish agriculture, and we believe it 


respect to be unsurpassed 


f the world 


Observe, as we proceed, a ridge on the 


over which rise the ivy-clad towers 


It 


This castle goes buek 


Phe present proprietor Gnheriting from 


the mother’s side) is Lady Mary Nisbet 
Hamilton. a half-sister of the wife of the 
late Dean Stanley 

We now come to North Berw ick It is 


a curious little conglomerate ofa place 
Begin with a tishing hamlet, add a town 
house and two or three old streets to rep 
resent a quiet little royal burgh, 


and 


of modern 


holding 


a charter from Robert attach 


to each end a number Villas 
and hotels for fashionable seaside visit 
the of North 
But its charm les not i stone 
The glory of North Berwick 


and its links, 


Ors, and vou have bones 
Berwick 
and lime 
is its beach and its islands 
and its sea view, and its Law, and its 1 
comparable fresh air Situated 
the Firth of 


au beautiful group of 


Line 
Forth, it 


On 
southern shore of 
looks out 
rocks, 


leith, the 


oh island 


of whieh Fidra, the Lamb, Craig 
Bass, and the May are the most 
Bold headlands and reefs of 
basalt stand wuardians to a succession of 
said 


shell 


beautiful bays, where the smooth 


with its treasures here and there of 


GOLF—BEGINNING THE GAME 
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ind shingle, are the joy and delight of old 


and young It cannot be pre tended that 


the place is favorable to vachting, or boat 
The Firth is 


for that: 


ne, or canoe me, or shite 


too near the North Sea iLreceives 
that pour 
it ever and anon like uneireum 


foo large a share of hor easters, 
nh upon 
eised Philistines of the sea To make up 
for this, it has a fine streteh of links, where 
the favorite and healthful game of golf is 
It is ditlieult 
to conceive the enthusiasm which exists 


for th 


plaved to great advantage. 
s simple game The links form a 


grassy stripof selvage along the shore, on 


the whole tolerably 


level, but dotted over 
with irregular sand 
banks and hillocks, 
and intersected here 
roads 


and there by 


and burns, patches of whins and long 
yrass, stone dikes, and ancient quarries 
white’ gutta 


small apples, 


The game played with 
the 


driven forward by means ot 


pereha balls size of 
which are 
clubs of various formsand sizes, the object 
being to send the ball with as few strokes 
as possible into the nearest of certain small 
holes, each about the size of a tumbler, eut 
out here and there on smooth parts of the 
Kach player Is usually accom 


panied by a “‘eaddy,” or club-earrier, for 
according to the position of the ball a par 
ticular kind of club is found to be most 
effective for driving it on, and the whole 
number carried may be seven or eight. 
At starting each player has the privilege 
of placing his ball on a little pyramid of 
sund, called a** tee,” to give him the most 
stroke 


advantageous Using one of the 
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longest and most elastie of 
takes a careful aim, and swinging 
his club almost to his left ear. br 
round with his whole foree on thy 
Which describes a beautiful curve 

air, and alights at a distance, if the » 
be of first-rate calibre, of perhaps two 
dred yards His opponent then do 
It isa strict rule of the vam 


GOLF PLAYERS. 


the ball is not to be moved from the plac: 
where it alights, except by a regular stroke 
of the club. 
stones, or in the rut of a hard road, but 
the skill of the player Jias to be exerted in 
getting it out to a more favorable place 
A skilful player always endeavors to avoid 


It may be in sand, or among 


these dangerous places, but even he is 
sometimes entangled, while poor players 
are constantly falling into “‘the risks.’ 
Bat the interest of the game culminates 
onthe putting green,” as it is ealled, sur 
rounding each hole. Suppose that the 
two antagonists have succeeded in placing 
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ils, by an equal number 
es, Within ten or fifteen 
then comes 
The player 
cround 


the hole 
of war 
s the between 
ind the hole with the 
all 
that 
e the ball a little ineli 
to this side or that, mea 


imterest, observes 


rieties of surface 


the distanee with his eye, 
the precise line alone 
i the ball is to be project 
d after the most intense 
eration gives it the parting 

Perhaps he is content 

*dead,” that is, so near 
ole that his next stroke is 
steertain to putitin. With 
qual solemnity and profun 
of deliberation his oppo- 


‘follows suit. Perhaps 
mall makes straight for the 
but just on its very lip is 
ed aside by an all but im 

reeptible protuberance on the 

rund 


slight momentum, and bounds 


Perhaps it comes with 

t over the hole. Perhaps it 

settles near the hole in the very 
e which his opponent has 

traverse, so that the opponent ean hard 
tin without sending in the other ball 

i perhaps giving the hole to the other 

the 


face 


solemn and 


all 


ned, one might suppose the fate of em 


ver. Judging from 
eXpression of on cou 

res depended on the result of a stroke. 
‘orhaps this has something to do with the 
popularity of the game with Seotchmen, 
for their grave and solemn nature seems 
with the character of the game. 
\fter the ball has been‘ holed” it is taken 


to agree 
out, and the players proceed as before, till 
they reach the next hole in the course 
The distance between the extreme holes 
as the game is here played is three miles; 
on other links it may be more or less, but 
in all the game involves a considerable 
amount of healthy exercise, not so vio 
lent or exhausting as cricket or foot-ball. 
There is a fair amount of wholesome ex 
cilement, too, in watehing the course of 
yvourown ball and your opponent's, avoid 
ug the risks or getting out of them, and 
doing your best to “‘ hole” the ball. It is 
lamentable that some players cannot con- 
tent themselves with the wholesome natu- 
ral excitement the game supplies, but must 
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add to it the artificial excitement of bet 
of the nine 
teenth century for spoiling the simple and 
natural pleasures of One the 
amenities of the game is furnished by the 
blunders of unskilful) players 
balls and breaking clubs are common in 
cidents 


ting, the miserable device 


life, of 


Losing 
to such. Usually they have a 
wonderful knack of getting into the risks, 
and no knack whatever of getting out of 
them. An odd jargon of technical phrases 
gathers round the game, especially among 
Take a 
sample of this from the answer said to 
eaddy at St. An 
drew's to his employer, who, having ad 
vanced his ball but a little way from the 
“teeing” ground, could not believe that 
he was about to play his ninth stroke 
The caddy promptly furnished a history 
of the preceding eight. “+ Fe tappit it at! 
the tee in vun, missed the globe in twa, 
went into the Principal’s Nose in three ; 
ye didna get oot in four, but ye got oot 
in five; ye gaed into the whins in sax; ve 
didna get oot in seeven, but ye got oot 
inacht; am’ noo ye’re playin’ your ninth.” 
Which being translated means: you sim 


What are called ** professionals.” 


have been given by a * 
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ply touched your ball on the top so as to 


move it off the tee the first stroke: at the 
second you missed eutirely, swinging your 
club in the air so as not even to hit the 
globe; at the third vou went into the 


sand-bank called the Principal's Nose 
you failed to bring out the ball with the 
tifth 


the seventh and ej 


but succeeded with the sixth: with 
vhth vou did the same 


the 


in Whins: and your next stroke is 
the ninth It mav be added that Many 
ladies, chiethy voung, are fascinated with 


golf; and though they do not play with 


the same seriousness as the gentlemen, 


they have matehes and of 


tournaments 
theirrown 


But 


scription of North Berwiek with its ereat 


we did not intend to begin our de 


modern recreation We meant to pay 
our respects in the first instance to its 
ruined abbey, the venerable pile before 
Which, according to Sir Walter Seott. 
the cavaleade halted, and 
where they spent the night. 
North Berwick Abbey, 
Which is close to the rail 
way stallion, likewise Loes 


back to the twelfth eentury, 
having been founded by Dun 
ean, Earl of Fife. in 1154. It 
Was a convent of Cistercian 
nuns, presided over by a lady 
if not 
rovally endowed with lands 


prioress, and richly 
in the nei@hborhood, and in 
five other 
Though 


Fife, and four or 


counties now ib 


its ruins small and insignili- 


cant, it Was once a magni 
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centstructure.s 
ly built, and 
ah extensive ar 
The 
structure of 1 
trict is very pe 
and has had 
close conneeti 
Its history 
Vailing rock is 


stone, but 


Without munmibe 
sandstone las 
Vor 


pierced by 


matter, which 
usually shaped 
bold, craggy 


es, rising ab 
both frome the 
and the sea 


trap formation extends all the way 


Dunbar on the east to Stirling on 
west Several of the most celebrat: 
of the historical fastnesses of Seot 
were reared On these volcanic row 


Dunbar Castle. Edinbureh Castle. 
ling Castle, and on the west eoast D 
barton. One might almost suppose 

Providence provided these pedesta s 
strongholds from regard to the neeessi| 


of a country whose people would ot 


have to contend against great odds | 


in numbers and in wealth. Ron 
North Berwick trap-rocks rise in all 
rections Behind the town is the ** La 


a conical hill six hundred feet high. 


the remains of a wateh-louse on the top 


the 
watch was kept for Napoleon Bonapa: 
who seriously contemplated a landing 
the coast 


where in beginning of 


There is also an upright stor 


said to have been put two centuries avg 
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IN THE 


toa horrible use, for North Berwiek was 
centre of witeheraft, and witches 
ie said to have been burnt at the stone. 
lhe whole coast is lined with hard, jagged 
basaltie rocks, shooting out here and there 
into capes and headlands; and terrible is 
the fate of the poor ship when eaught at 

mouth of the Firth by a tierce north 
easter and dashed hopelessly against the 
ron barrier. 

But let the of the 
same material that shoot up from the un 


us mark islands 
varied and 
striking forms give to this place its most 
characteristic By far the most 
remarkable of them is the Bass. It is a 
wold, upright, unbroken mass of rock, 
three hundred feet high and about a mile 
in circuit, rising abruptly from the sea 
some two miles from the shore, a glori 
ous symbol of strength and stability. 

The Bass, however, has a history that 
goes back twelve hundred years. In the 
sixth or seventh century it formed the 
home of a celebrated Christian mission- 
ary, St. Baldred. He 
seems to have had all the earnestness and 
fervor of the best of the Culdee missiona 
ries, and to have hada retreat on the Bass, 
to which he would probably resort on cer- 
tain occasions, while his time was chietly 


derlying reef, and by their 


feature, 


now known as 
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occupied in ministering to the people 
a Lambermore usque ad Esce- 
muthe,” says an old charter—from Lam 
mermoor Inveresk— but especially to 
the three contiguous parishes of Auld 
hame, Tyningham, and Whitekirk. 

It is remarkable that two other of the 
islands around North Berwick were in 
very early times the homes of Christian 
institutions. 


ashore, 


to 


One of these was the Isle of 
May, which lies near the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth. and is closer to the Fife 
than tothe East Lothian shore, and is now 
marked by a light house, much needed in 
those stormy waters. 
dition 


A very early tra 
connects this island with a saint 
or missionary named Adrian, believed by 
some to have been a native of Hungary, 
by others of Treland. 
him what the Bass was to Baldred, and, 
like brother, he to 
visit the main-land, teaching and preach 
ing to the people of Fife. 
of 


chapel. 


The May was to 


his Was accustomed 
On the island 
also at time a 
Subsequently there was a hand 
some and well-endowed priory on the Isle 
of May, the ruins of which still remain 


Fidra there was one 


There are oeceasional trips by steam 
er from North Berwick to the Bass and 
the May; the Bass, however, is usually 
visited in an open boat from Canty Bay, 
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the passengers having permission to land 
There is not much of interest on the rock, 
except the remains of the old fortification 
and prison But it is a unique experience 
to be in the midst of the great floeks of 
gannets, and especially to wateh them 
from above, poised on their beautiful 
wings, or plunging with extended wings 
into the water in seareh of their daily 
bread. The distance from the main-land is 
a couple of miles; in fair weather two or 
three hours is ample time for the exeur 

But now, as we turn our back on the 
Bass, another ruined castle, grander and 
far more massive and lofty than Dirleton, 
tills the eve On a lofty jagged cliff that 
seems to run out into the sea, and is wash 
ed on three sides by its waters, stands the 
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far-famed eastle 
tallon. Sir Walt 
seription of it in 
mion,”’ if not. j 
highest le of 
isa wonderfully 
word-picture 

The origin of 
tallon Castle. th: 
nowned strone@ho 
the Douglases. is 
known. For eent 
it was the great cita 
of the family on the 
of Seotland. — Its sit 
tion Was so 
the structure so stro 
and the means of 
fence so skilful, that 
seemed to defy milita 
attack, In 1479. 
barony of North Be 
wick and the eastle o 
Tantallon having be 
forfeited some time 
fore by the Earl of Doug 
las, were given by James 
IV. to the Earl of Ay 
gus, the famous 
the-Cat”™ of Seottish hh 
tory, who tigures 
* Marmion” as the lov 
of the place. In th 
days of the next earl thi 
castle stood a siege | 
King James V., but 1 
king was unable to tak: 
it. In1639, however 
was taken by the Coy 
enanters ; thereafter 
Cromwell's troops besieged it, and afte: 
feeble defence it was taken again. Abo 
a hundred and tifty vears ago the castl 
became the property of Sir Hew Dalrym 
ple, Lord President of the Court of Sessio: 
in whose family it still remains. 

About a mile to the east of Tantallo 
stands another old ruin, that of Auld 
hame. It has not the massive grandeu 
nor the rugged wildness of Tantallon: 
fact the proprietor, Mr. Laidlay, of Sea 
cliffe, takes a pride in making everything 
trig and pleasant around Extremes 
meet at Auldhame, pleasure and pain; i! 
is acharming place for pienies, but a fea 
ful place for shipwrecks. When there 
is sorrow on the sea, this neighborhood 
is pretty sure of its share. In stormy 
weather the excellent proprietor, with his 
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family and servants, is on the watch for 
such catastrophes; whatever can be done 
to prevent them, or, when they do occur, 
to care for their vietims, is sure to be at 
tended to here. 

The climate of this region, as we have 
said, is about the most bracing in Scot 
land, 


with. 


But it needs a good chest to begin 
The sea-water is remarkably clear 
aid pleasant, and the bathing beach ad 
mirable, especially for women and chil 
dren. And though no part of Scotland 
is exempt from Seotch mists and even 
heavier forms of moisture, North Berwick 
is ascertained to be one of the driest par 
ishes in the country. Many a one can 
bear witness to the health and exhilara 


D WORTH KNOWING 


CASTLE. 


tion which it brings. Year by year it is 
growing larger, though not rapidly, and 
it is still a comparatively quiet, seques 
tered place. 
rise, and 


Big hotels are beginning to 
from all parts of the United 
Kingdom visitors are beginning to fre 
quent them. Sut there is no lack of se- 
questered walks and interesting drives. 
The varied colors of the fields, the rocks, 
the sea, the beach, and the sky, with the 
charm of sunset and moonrise, are a per 
petual festival to the sight, while whole 
some recreation is always to be found on 
the links. We hope our readers will be 
of opinion that we have justified the title 
of our paper, and introduced them to ‘‘a 
corner of Scotland worth knowing.” 
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vell: 


mbered by that biographical anec 


\| <3 BURNEY, in her diary, says of 
Bos 


~T feel sorry to be named 


memorandummer till his book of 
Dr. Johnson’s life is finished and 
ied.” The tone 


s probable that the book of the an 


is contemptuous, 


al memorandummer will outlast 
a, and preserve its author's name, 
ww nearly a century since Boswell’s 
son was published The preface to 


vst edition is dated London, April 


-01. and its last words, which from 
, writer seemed merely presumptu 
3 time has proved to be prophetic. He 


that in recording so much of the 


lom and wit of ‘the brightest orna 
t of the eighteenth century,’ I have 
vely provided for the instruetion and 
rtainment of mankind.” 

We 
ss Burney wrote of him in her diary 

not the 


know, 


say such a writer, because when 


of 


vas soswell literature 
but au 


1 whose private eccentricities and pub 


om we a professional 
performances made him more ridicu 
It is one of the 
irvels of literary history that this man 
sild have written the book which at the 
dof the first century of its publication 
become so famous by 


is than respectable. 


intrinsie 
lue and universal approval that it is 


its 


e of the last books which the world 
ould see lost from literature. The 
orks of Dr. Johnson fill a dozen vol- 


nes. but none of them is comparable as 
permanent of literature to this 
ord of the sayings of their author, and 
is to the consummate skill of the set- 


work 


ne that this renown is largely due. 
Boswell’s first work, an Elegy on the 
Death of an Amiable Young Lady, ap 
eared in 1761, just thirty years before the 
- Life of Johnson, His next essay, an Ode 
fo Tragedy, was published anonymously, 
: ind was ingeniously dedicated to himself, 
fe the dedieation opening with the words, 
| have no intention of paying you com 
pliments.” This dexterous device seems 
to show that the art of advertisement was 
not first developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Boswell’s Corsica and Tour to the 
Hebrides attracted attention. Gray, the 
most accomplished and critical of schol- 
ars, Was greatly pleased with the Corsica. 
But not even the excellence of the book 
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asy Chair. 


could change the personal impression 


whieh its author had produced, and the 
poet said that it only proved that “any 


fool may write a valuable book by 


chance 

Boswell’s own personality has become 
he of 
Johnson, and a late critic says truly that 


almost as familiar as makes that 
we all have a liking for Boswell, though 
most of us are presumptuous enough to 
of 


vain, and 


mix up with that feeling some deg 
and He 
drunken often, yet with an amusing con 
of moral He wanted 
self-respect, but he was infinitely good 
humored, and very proud of his worship 
of If the domi- 
neering air is often entertaining, the hu 


ree 


contempt pity was 


ceit self-control. 


Dr. Johnson. doctor's 
mor of the seene is heightened by the lov- 
al admiration of the satellite. But grati 
tude for his inestimable service overbears 
Macau- 


lay, in his savage assault upon Croker, 


all other feeling toward Bozzy. 


Boswell’s editor, concedes the extraordi- 
nary value of Boswell’s work ; and Carlyle, 
who spares few, says of his great work that 
Boswell, ‘‘out of the fifteen millions that 
then lived and had bed and board in the 
British Islands, has provided us with a 
ereater pleasure than any other individ 
ual.” Indeed, every reader says, what 
Thackeray said of Dickens, ‘1 take and 
enjoy my share, and say a benediction for 
the meal.” 
Part of the 
justly falls to 


this 
a cood editor of such a 


benediction in case 
work, and especially to the last and much 
the best all The superb edi- 
tion Boswell issued by the Harpers, 
in connection with the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford, is edited by Birk- 
beck Hill. and is the most complete, com- 


editor of 


of 
Dr. ( reorge 


prehensive, and ,satisfactory ever issued, 
himself, 
have passion Dr. 
Hill. For many years he has studied the 
literature and history of Johnson’s time 
with reference to him, and he has brought 
to the task of editing Boswell not only 


Boswell’s book, and Jolimson 


been together a with 


unrivalled knowledge, but a certain spirit 
of devotion akin to Boswell’s, whieh has 
to the 
value of the work. Dr. Hill says of John- 
son: ‘I have sought to follgw him wher- 
ever aremark of his required illustration, 
and have read through many a book that 


added largely in Boswell’s way 
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I might trace to its source a reference or 
an atilision 

The new edition, therefore. is Boswell 
richly illuminated and illustrated It isa 
worthy centennial edition. The English 
erities not OMS acknow ledge What one of 
them calls ‘the strenuous tenacity with 
Which Dr. Hill has performed his labor of 
love but “the wide information, the pas 
sion for research, and the thorough sat 
uration with the spirit and literature of 
the time which | 


ls volumes everywhere 
exhibit The pains he has taken to in 
sure accuracy are unexampled, and if a 
fresh reader, authority in hand, should 
happen on a typographical slip ora false 
reference, he will do well to remember 
the extent of the fields and the multiplied 
sources of information, In these days, to 
be a Johnsonian specialist, even of infe 
rior rank, requires unlimited leisure and 
a by no means limited library 


It 


to be so universally read and become so 


s fortunate, since a biography was 


permanent a possession of literature, that 
it should have been the life of so true and 
characteristie a specimen of British man 
hood as Dr. Johnson Of the modern 
Englishman of the John Bull type as dis 
tinguished from the Puritan or Cavalier. 
the insular eighteenth century English 
man, there is no better illustration than 
Johnson. His virtues and his weaknesses 
all smack of his native land, and it is not 
surprising that this most popular and en 
tertaining book deseribes a character so 
intensely English that it has never been 
translated, we believe, into another lan 
guage. 

Macaulay was so naturally sympathetic 
with Jolinson that his admiration of him 
is not surprising. But Carlyle and Haw 
thorne are not less atfeeted by the sturdy 
sincerity of his character, the suggestive 
play of his mind, and the moral fidelity 


of his whole nature. His works probably 
are now little read. His opinions are by 
no means accepted as final. His primacy 


in letters is nolonger acknowledged. But 
the man whom we hear in Boswell talks 
so wisely and well that we say of our 
first acquaintance with Boswell’s John 
son, as Carlyle said of Tennyson's first 
visit to him, was an unforgettable 
day.” 

The feeling of the reader of this latest 
and magnificent edition of Boswell will 
be an affectionate regret that so true a 
lover of books as Johnson could not have 


seen this noble form of the book o 
he is himself the subject It m 
be the last edition of a work 
destined to so long a duration 
miust be an vears before any 
Johnson or student of his times 
ereneral literature will be able 
materially to the value of this edit 
AT the hour of writing there js 


tive, and even violent, certainly an 
ne, controversy proceeding betwee 
cities of New York and Chieagw 
the proper place for the proposed cx 
tion in 1892 of the discovery of An 
by Columbus. New York is ren 
that it is a eity built upon an isla 
jacent to the coast of the econtinern: 
not upon the main-land—a thrust to 
it has not vet oceurred to New Yo. 
reply that the position is all the mo 
fitting, because Columbus discovered 
the main-land of the continent. b 
outlying island. It was on the hig 
the ith of October, 1492. that, s 
upon the high poop of his vessel, hi 
sure that he saw lights movine on 
shore, and at dawn on the mornin 
the 12th he saw land rising from 
“the dashing, 
ilver-flashing 


Surges of San Salvador.” 


To the other charge that New Yo 
substantially a foreign city, the vv 
might be made that Chieago is not a 
gether a domestie city in the sense 
freedom from the foreign element 
deed, it might be Whispered that the 
mous anarchie troubles in Chicago 
due to that element, and also, creat, 
its credit, were subdued by it in lar 
part. New York, indeed, has a larg 
Irish population than any other city 
the world. But there is also a fair shar 
of native Americans, and upon the whol: 
and upon cooler reflection, it may be pr 
haps admitted even by Chicago to be a 
American city. 

There is certainly no larger city up 
the continent which virtually Columb 
discovered, although John Cabot first sa 
it. It is one of the first four cities 
population in the world. It is the or 
commercial and manufacturing city « 
the New World. Its convenience of 
cess by land and sea is unsurpassed. No 
can any city entertain more comfortab! 
a vast multitude of persons. It is not 
indeed, the centre of population upon tl: 


be 4 
a 


ent But if a world’s fair is to be 
commemoration of the discovery 

riea. and other nations are to be 

to display their inventions and 
yoduets by the side of ours, such a 
ist be held in some American city 
rich City for that purpose 1s the fit 
ipon the prairies or one upon the 
American, indeed, forgets the 
of the Northwest Its 
it velopment, erowth, and eiviliza 


story 


ous 


marvellous. Chieago 1s a mir 
cities, and could certainly ac 
eonduet a 
the utmost liberality, skill, and su 

But the 


ts products more easily, and there 


odate and world’s fair 


world would certainly 
nore willingly and more abundant 
a seaport, and that consideration 
conclusive. 


< at least is the view of New York, 


ad pe 


» made the first active demonstration 
wd holding such a fair by the action 
s Chamber of Commerce, and of the 
( and representative meeting summon 
the Mayor. This action, however, 
promptly followed by Chicago, where 
Mayor appointed a large committee to 
the fair for the great Western city. 

this strife of cities it is suggested that 
Washington should be selected as the site. 
But except that it is the national capital, 
can be no good reason for such a se 
This, however, is merely a his 
Before this 
Magazine appears the city of the fair 
the 
ties will have acquiesced and organized 
At least this is to be 
syed. although Chieago at this moment 


eal reeord. number of 


have been chosen, and other 


ther co operation. 


breathes only war, and Philadelphia re- 
marks with dignity that New York stood 
lloof from the Centennial Exhibition of 
IST6 until its suecess was assured; and the 
ity of brotherly love asks coldiy what 
isuranee there is, if the fair should be 
awarded to New York, that there would 
not be *‘another MeAllister-Fish perform- 
ance, 

This contention, however, should be re- 
carded as due to an exuberance of local 
If a world’s fair is to be held 
in the United States in commemoration 


feeling. 


of an event so important, it is not to be 
doubted that the United States every where 
will cordially take care that it shall be 
worthy of the country and of the conti- 
nent. The time for preparation is said 
to be short. But all the buildings for the 
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of 
in 


Centennial” in 


Philadelphia 


two 


were erected less than years 


Ground was broken on the Fourth of 
July, i874, and on the of May, 1876, 


all the buildings under the Board of Fi 
nanee were finished, and ready for the 
opening of the Exhibition New York 
has three years, and for such a purpose 
three Vvears should be enough tor New 
York. 


Every great nation, except perhaps Rus 


sia, has a peculiar interest m the historic 


anniversary Which is to be cele brated, and 
even Russia may have a remote and chilly 
interest through her 
of Alaska. Italy and Spain at first, then 
England and Holland and France by later 
colonies, and Germany by her vast and 


sometime possession 


influential migration in more recent times, 
have all a kind of personal interest in the 
New World. Moreover, the 


people is a people mixed of many Euro 


Amertean 


pean races, and in our composite civilize 


tion each may claim its influence and 


share. There is no room for rivalry or 
jealousy or indifference It is the tradi 
tion of New York that in the earliest years 
of New Amsterdam a dozen different lan 
heard the little 


That is not necessarily an advantage to a 


guages were 1h town. 
young community, beeause hitherto great 
results for the race have been achieved by 
But 


the fact forecasts that mingling of races 


a practically homogeneous people. 


which alone explains the sudden and rapid 
civilization of the continent, and which 
will be fitly symbolized by a display of 
the triumphs of the inventive and indus 
trial genius of all nations in the home of 
the youngest. 

To the foreign visitor in that year the 
country will offer also a spectacle which 
will be even more interesting than that 
of the Exhibition. It will be the year of 
the Presidential election. 
from beyond the sea will see a nation of 


The stranger 


nearly seventy millions of people over 
spreading the continent electing the chief 
and legislative of 
their government, with a good-nature and 


executive members 
a quiet acquiescence in the result, by how 
ever small a majority, which will be a 
spectacle more significant and impressive 
than the most surprising inventions and 
miracles of industrial art. 

THE marriage of the Queen's grand- 
daughter with a subject, and the simul- 
taneous debate upon royal grants, ending 


HARPER'S 


vote of SYS to ] 


in a 116 in favor of the 
rant, and refusing to lay down a general 
principle of action in such cases, Was 
ery signitieant It was also very 
lish, for nothing is more uncongenial to 
the English mind than theoretical lewis 
lation Every case must be decided upon 
Ss oWnh merits, and no stream must be 
crossed until it is reached, 


The debate revealed also the character 


veneral feeling 
Not 


divine right disappeared, but the London 


upon the subject of 


rovalty only has the phantom of 


Limes, which represents British respect 


able opinion, shows the 


DV SAVING be 


actual situation 
“We WAN 
all hope with Lord Hartington that the 
discussion with due 


regard to the institution of the monarehy, 


ore the ne ly ite: 


may be carried on 
and with due respect for the manner in 
Which her Majesty has fulfilled her duties 
The article 


consciousness of the strong and deep op 


as sovereign disclosed a 
position to high claims of the kind pro 
posed that the 


doubtless appreciate the immense 


remarking government 


would ‘ 
Importance of settling a delicate question 
of this kind upon a basis approved by the 
largest possible number of representatives 
of ditferent schools of political thought 

Finally, recognizing radical differences, 


and closely limiting the 


range of such 
grants, the Times said 


the 


‘The children of 
those of the 
heir-apparent have elaims which ean be 


reigning monareh and 
effectively urged upon all men of sense 
Who frankly accept the monarchical eon 
stitution of the empire 

This is soft but very plain speech. It 
that England 


general pensioning of all 


intimates decisively will 


not tolerate a 
collateral descendants of the erow n, while 
it acknowledges that so lone as the eoun 
try prefers a permanent executive called 
a monarch, and holding by 
Mr. 
argued, with suitable splendor and dig 
nity 


descent, it 


must be maintained, as Gladstone 


This is not the Cavalier view of 


majesty, but it is a view which is now 
practically universal 

The question of monarchy in England 
is simply one of expedieney and of cir- 
cumstances. AMLr. Smalley says that when 
Mr. Morley insisted that the Queen should 
formally her further 
allowances for other @randechildren than 
those of the Prince of Wales, Mr. Glad 


stone replied that the Queen's renuncia- 


renounce claim to 


tion of such grants was as complete as if 
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engrossed on parchment and sealed 
that her private fortune was no mom 
suflicient to provide respectably 
other grandchildren, who are noy 
This 
John 


monareh an 


from coming to Parliament. 
clear and ve rv interesting 

content to pay for a 
family, beeause he thinks that upo 
whole it 


but 


is for his advantage to « 
not think it for his a: 
tage to pay for the support of all thi 


he does 


lving relations of the monarch. 
The 


reveal 


debate and its conclusion di 


much strong republican fe 
But they prove that the glamour of 
alty has disappeared, and that wl 
Cost shall seein to John Bull to out ‘ 
its value it will be laid aside. This 
explanation of the reported remark o 
Prince of Wales, ** I shall probably x 
but I doubt if my son will.” 

The value of royalty, however, « 
not be measured as Mr. Bradlaugh se: 
ed disposed to measure it, by com) 
ing the grants to the Queen with the 
ary of the President of the United Stat: 
Royalty is a part of the whole polit 
and social system of England. With 
crown would fall the peerage, and w 
the peerage, Parliament as now consti! 
ed and society as now organized, \\ 
them would go also the traditions whi 
are an essential part of the life of ev: 
nation, and whose hold upon a peopl 
vital. The question would not be sim 
that of a larger or smaller salary for a 
executive, it would be that of the cont 
uous life of the nation, 

The actual control of the monarch | 
Parliament, and the consequent practic 
supremacy of the repre 
sentatives of the people, is such that ** tl 


Parliament as 


condition-of-England question ” eannot 
What that of France was a hundred yea 
ago. It is this fact which explains 1 
toneeven of the radicals in the debate. and 
the Lord Randolph Churehi 
at the radical leader, Mr. Labouchere, as 
cheap Jack republican. The power of thie 
sentiment of royalty, the authority of tra 
dition, are so ereat ina country which 
knows that it has nothing to fear from tl: 
crown, and that the crown must execut 
the laws made by the people, that a vio 
lent change, whenever a change shall be 
desired, is improbable. 
The dangers that 


sneer of 


threaten England, 
like those nearer home, are not strictly 
political. They do not lie in any possible 
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et of the crown with the people. 
ite debate was very interesting for 
elation of this truth. The reliance 

idvoecates of the g@rant, as its oppo 
- showed that they knew, was not the 
» of the crown, but the feeling of the 

a word whieh means not the poor 


d most ignorant, but the average 
nt and intelligence of the country. 
tly. while England will have a 
iv, it will not have too costly a 
chy There is no divinity hedging 


y set apart by the country for its 
eonve nience, “us a permanent exec 
strong in old historical associations 
‘ne tradition, and therefore a sub 
nay marry the Queen’s daughter or 
laughter. Therefore, also, while I 
ay, says John Bull, forthe mainten 
of the heir-apparent and his chil 
suitable 


In Manner to my 
tanee and dignity, their cousins, and 
uly their cousins-German, must 


out for themselves 

s is. perhaps, a prosaic view, at which 
But it 
It 


the desire of those w hom the Times 


ind might have shuddered 
wise view, and truly conservative 


the personages immediately inter 
Lo 
wes of the English people. 


consulted, but the 
That 


the political genius of the English 


is be 


Is 
iking races always seeks to ascertain 
final rule of action. No sounder, 
fer, truer rule of public action has vet 
Carlyle laughed at Sir 
ibesh Windbag and parliamentary dis 
But Car 
vie thoueht the father of Frederick the 


1) discovered, 


ssion ‘‘ mostly chewed air.” 


Great a great man. He is not good 
thority upon such a question. The 
United States are better governed for pur 


poses of human welfare than the Prussia 

Frederick the Great's father, and the 
‘arliament which, preferring a monarchy, 
maintains it with suitable splendor and 
dignity, while allowing the Queen to pro 
ride for the greater part of her d 


escend 
ints, is quite as wise and useful as one 
that aims only to register the royal will. 

Ir John Carver, William Bradford, 
William Brewster, and Edward Winslow 
had told that hundred and 
seventy years after their landing at Plym- 
outh the event would be commemorated 


been two 


as of the highest historical significance, 
by the dedication of an imposing monu- 
ment. amid the attention of a great na- 
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tion, they would have thought they heard 
a whisper of the evil one tempting them 
to thoughts of worldly pride, and they 
would have said only, “Get thee behind 
But it had 


ther that at the dedication the orator who 


me. Satan.” they heard fur 


was to celebrate their fame would be in 
spirit and tradition a descendant of the 
asonof the Chureh 
which Puritanism denounced and detied 


Cavaliers,and the poet 


as the mother of abominations, those Pil 
erim fathers, bewildered, would have mur 
mured humbly, be merciful to me 


a sinner!’ 
Or if, nearly seventy years ago, when 


Daniel Webster delivered on Plymouth 


Roek the first of his great orations, and 
pointed out the peril to American union 
that lav hidden in slavery, he had been 


told that, before the century ended his 


successor upon that spot would be an 


orator born and bred in the traditions of 
of 


imiph of the prin 


slavery, who on the Plymouth 


POC I 
would rejoice in the tri 
ciple s of the prous and heroie ancestors of 
rel 1 liberty, Webster, be 
and olad|s have said, °° Now let Thy sel 


igious and ¢ivi 
holding so great a salvation, nil well 
vant depart in peace 

But the 


upon the new continent is demonstrated 


import of the Pilgrim landing 


by the fact that the orator came from that 
which New England 


is held to have influenced least, and the 


part of the country 


poet from an island to which New Eng 
land The nation 
which received its dominant impulse from 


ideas were repugnant 
Plymouth Rock is a new nation, blended 
various blood and of different tradi 
tions. 


of 
Thus far, happily, these diverse 


fused the 


represents, and so 


elements have been force 
the Puritan 


long as that foree, however moditied and 


nh 
which 


adapted to other circumstances, the force 
of conseience, liberty. and la \ which the 
Plymouth monument commemorates, con 
trols the civilization the 
a grandeur bevond Rome and a grace be 


of continent, 
yond Greece will be the glory of America 

This new nation, sprung of scions of 
many ancient stocks, and inspired thus 
far the 
which came in the Mayflower, was illus 


by character and convictions 
trated in the orator from Kentucky and 
the poet from Ireland, both standing as 
of right upon Plymouth Rock, and both 
celebrating the power and the supremacy 
of Puritan principles. ** All 
fully admit,” said Mr. Breckenridge, ** that, 


will grate 


humanly speaking, American liberty was 
impossible without New England,even if it 
were le for New England alone.” 
in the midst of the 
But, like the event which 
of great 
cance in illustrating anew the vital- 


The day was rainy, 
rainy stmmer 
it commemorated, it was a day 
Sigil 
itv and scope ol the principles of the Pil 


HERE are 


vinla which depict delicately three famil 


three sonnets from West Vir 


iar sights of September as they are seen 
by Lhi¢ eves of the poet 
SUMAC 
In upland past the 
Wa ind edg t nse 
W e sumac tla his banners high ar low, 
\ g possession of t land, and sp ue 
( oug i I iv re hing 
» thre t-¢ pt jong ago 
chit fe nd f e, ng siow 
And s e 1 roo ind ac ol earl 
How t S nber sun warms this bold vagrant! 
Not ki 1 ‘ = the Dp ng radia eam 
i in Trults; no ruddit 
Melt the hea On trespass fla int 
i = | the devote to 


ditur’s 
I 
CABOT 


almost 


HENRY LODGES 
4 of Washit the 


important in Mr. Morse’s series of Amer 


life 


is most 


ican Statesmen, whose lives have been 


written with so much ability under the 


of an editor who has chosen their bi 
We say al 


most, because we like to inculeate temper 


eve 


ographers with so much tact. 


ance of ¢ xpression rather than because we 
ean think, off-land at least, of any other 
and if 


can say it is 


that surpasses if in the series: we 
it is the last, we 
the latest 


man about whom the words are not like 


cannot say 


certainly word concerning a 


lv ever to have an end It is the novel 


treatment, and 


in very good sense, the 
original treatment, of material often 
treated before, but never to an etfeet so 


fresh in the portrayal of Washington as 


an American 

This etfeet, whieh remains with the 
charm of surprise from the reading of 
the book, is the note struck at the be 


cipning, and the note struck at the end. 
Ln Mr. Lodge had to re 
claim Washington from Fable-land, and 


the first place, 
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SMOKE. 


, buovant, rising wi 
Floating and 


flving, sport of 


on high di 


loom Of bole 


ssevered 


i 


escaping 


rimand with 


grace our dull dist 


reathe of life outliv 


heaith 


ng ashen « 


and beauty, strong to 


It from grav old 


homestead 
The soft e 


color charms and holds 


Threading with blue the n iple’s crimes 
Of bud and blossom; or in yellow woof 
Of willow boughs still hastens, still de 


And with the breeze and with the sunbea 


SOLIDAGO GIGANTEA 


All summer lor 
He builds his aromatie, tall green 
Mounting up step by 


Taking in th 


with patient aspirati | 


Stan 


step to clearer a 
his ration 
shadow, and | 


daily 


inkfulness 


Of sun and shower 


and 
etude 


hasty 


Keeping in qi while 
Hosts of 
Mids 


That broad-sown gold, flaming 


forward fare 


kindred, prompt 


immer suns in answering conflagrati 


from many a 


Crowned but a dwarfish stem’s one-side 


fadis 


omes 


Now autumn comes to quench its 
Now to the patier 
His slow-saved 


t climber « 


sunshine gleams from er 


Way from finished 


Study. 


the last place from England; and 
was much easier to do the one than 
In fact, although the Weems « 
ception of Washington as saint and } 


i} 


other 


isstill the popular conception, and per] 


must always be the elementary conc 


tion of his character 
and 


for in the patie 
of Washington there rea 
was much that was saintly and much t] 


power 


was heroic—still, there is a large and or 


ing minority who find comfort and prot 


in imagining hima man of like mater 


if not like make with themselves. Sui 
people, if 


not delight, do 
grieve to know that he swore in momen 


they do 


of great exasperation ; they are not sorry 


to realize that he was quite a man © 


his place and his period; that though 


came to deplore slavery, he held slaves a 


his life; that though he was a thoroug 


republican, he was not socially a demo 


crat; that though he was temperate, 


that he was a hom 
bred provincial of the eighteenth cen 
tury, though eame, li 
turned out to be the first of the continen 
tals. Yet it is among this minority that 


was not prohibitory ; 


when oceasion 


By 
800 

B 
everv gust 
Faring from its 
; This tinal bi and branch can 
| 
OCC 
— Gl ro 
a 

x 
— 

(rreat nature, mother of beauty, smiles excuse. 
| 
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apstition concerning Washington 
re injurious than that of the ma 
The people who eould 
of Weems 
to believe 
thorough Amer 
English 


ry gentleman born by some accident 


has arisen. 
cept the Washington 

have willing 
one of the most 
ever lived 


been 


yho was an 


his native country; and as if we 
een so rich in great Americans since 
time, have consented to expropriate 
his matchless glory in behalf of a 
ry and a system which he gave his 


his 
erthrow on our continent: whieh his 


ence, his wisdom, and power 
ets and his principles alike taught 
to condemn. If profane swearing 

Elysian Fields were imaginable, 
might well faney Washington's 
le permitting itself a few dozen round 
s in reception of the first gentieman 
» ventured to him 
isphodel with such a notion of his 
But think this 
oneeption of the great Virginian can 
the light which Mr. Lodge 


ts im upon ut. 


confront among 


ol vlity. we do not 
survive 
The whole tenor of his 
kk is against it; and in the last chapter, 
vhieh we particularly commend the 
der. he studies it with a masterly anal- 
whieh leaves it no longer any elaim 
i to be discussed. 
rhe 


seriously 


wonder that it should ever have 

regarded, 
for if any Englishman of the 
of century 
ere like Washington, it would not be so 


however, re 
iteenth 


eentury or any 


range. But none with whom he has 
en compared is really the least compar 
je with him either in grandeur or 1 
exture. American he was, by nature, by 
radition, by edueation, with such traits, 
difference of qualities as the New 
World could alone give a man of the Old 
or. if we must liken him to 
some European, it cannot be to any Eng- 


for England’s occasions were 


Cll 
World race: 


shiman, 
never such as to produce such a man; 
mit to the great Dutchman, William the 
Silent, who indeed strikingly resembled 
‘im in some points. Their civilizations 
that in all transmitted 
traits, and probably in all civie ideals 
they were unlike, but in certain individ- 

alike; both 
had so wide a hold upon the faith and 
the love of their countrymen that they 
embodied in themselves and prolonged 
in their wills the often-flagging revolu- 


so distinet 


were 


ial characteristics they were 


sol 
tions that they led; both knew how to 
turn defeat to the account of victory, 


and to give retreat the value of pursuit; 
both had infinite patience, infinite tact, 
both were incorruptibly unselfish, and 
coucentrated the ardor of all their passious 
in a love of the public rood In reading 
the story of our revolt 
Mr. Lodge tells it, one 


and again of the 


against England as 
is reminded again 
revolt of the Netherlands 
against Spain; it is a war of principles in 
beth eases, and in no other case does the 
far-spread popular impulse seem to have 
been so steadily centred in one mind, and so 
wisely direeted from it. His latest biogra 
pher, who is no hero-worshipper, does jus- 


tice to those properties ol leadership in 
Washington which more and more made 
the guidance of the Revolution his, almost 
as if he had been the first to imagine it, to 
invent it; the heat of his passionate na- 
ture was the force that fused all interests 
and welded all wills in the endeavor for 
independence. As one realizes this, one 
realizes in its full proportions the unself 
ishness of Washington in leaving to its 
own destiny the nationality that, far more 
willingly than we can otherwise under- 
stand. would have kept him its master. 
He had above all else the genius of repub- 
licanism, the faith proved by fire im the 
adequacy of a people lo themselves, W hieh 
after a hundred years was revived in Lin 
Yet 


would be 


eoln. we must be eareful, if we 


just, not to recard even Lincoln 


as the peer of Washington; for Washing- 


ton was all that Lincoln was in this, with 
a vast breadth of military power and 
achievement beside and beyond. Both 


men centred in themselves the national 
love. but Washington 
where 


was as the father 
Lincoln was the brother of his 
country. 

Something of this Mr Lodge makes one 
feel more distinetly than one has felt it 
before. without removing Washington be- 
In 
fact. the great value of his study is that it 
presents us a purely human, as well as a 
thoroughly American Washington. He 
is both, even to the point of liking and 
sometimes making 


yond the range of human experience 


a joke, though we are 
hardly prepared to flaunt jim the 
first of American humorists in the face 
of the nation bereft of him as an eigh 
teenth-century squire. We are afraid 
that the laughing mood was rare with 
him, though it was none the less genuine 
for that, as Mr. Lodge is able to show. He 


as 


is not able to conceal that he is sometimes 
an unconscious humorist, who makes us 
smile at the stately phrase, the lace and 
the ruffles, in which his generation loved 
to clothe its thoughts He was a 
oughly eighteenth century person in that 


thor 


and in his manners, not to mention some 
of his morals but an eighteenth century 
American, with 
than still have our 
little preferene es, and Washington did not 
know French 


he might 


a love of English rather 
French models: we 
If he had been in France, 


have given the revolution there 
a Watch-word, as Franklin did, or learnt 
many from it, did: 


vell for us that he 


as Jefferson but no 


staid at 
home and read the Spectator rather than 
the Eneyelopedists 


doubt it w 


II 
He is not much more old - fashioned 
than Mr. John Fiske when the humor 
takes him to talk of Cuwsar. Cie 
ero, “a” Soerates. and other people who 


ordinarily get on in his pages quite well 


The lit 
tle rhetorical touch will not often qualify 
the pleasure of reading The Beginnings 
of New | ngland The 


with all the of 


Without their indefinite articles 


book is written 
Mr. Fiske’s clear 


Vast knowledge, and right perspec 


charm 
stvle, 


tive: in his treatment it is a part of the 
history of the human race It is nota 
contribution of fresh faets: it is an attrae- 


tive arrangement, rather, of well-known 
compositions, and performs for the histo 
rians the office performed by Mr. Fiske’s 
metaphysical essays for Darwin and Spen 
cer It light 
otherwise easily forgotten, and assembles 
to of excellent unity traits and 
phases of the past from widely seattered 
may he 
a portrait of Puritan New England, less 
flattered than Palfrey’s, and cousiderably 
more flattered than Mr. Brooks Adams's. 
Of that bold, powerful sketeh, in which no 
rugosity of 


sets In memorable things 


an elfeet 


sources The book fairly called 


the original was spared, Mr. 
Fiske frankly takes cognizance, and his 
conception of the Puritan theoecraey is 
more than once tacitly shaped by The 
Mmaneipation of Vassachusetts. whieh 


must hereafter influence all students. or 
at least challenge them and give them 
pause Yet Mr. Fiske writes with toler 


ance of a polity which Mr. Adams wrote 
of with abhorrence, and 


he willingly 
He is 


perhaps moved to this by his admiration 


turns its good points to the light. 
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of the character of the Puritan 

who were so much wiser and bette 
the Puritan rulers. It 
truth.” “that was 
William Stoughton when he 
election of 


Whole nation that 


pe 


Was the s 


he SaVvs, Spoke 


said 


sermon 16SS: ‘God si{ 


} 


he might send 
grain into the wilderness.’ ” 

W hether this is indeed the simple 
Mr. | 
gives it the weight of his authority 
we are 


might of course be questioned 


struck rather with its mo 
than its truth, and we would suggest 
among the chaff left in Eneland 
God had sifted the nation there Was 
stuff of the great rebellion and the 
monwealth, to say 


nothing of thi 
Which blossomed in the splendor of \ 
vintan statesmanship on our own 
and fruited in the lives of the rreat 
from the Middle States who did at 
as much as any New-Enelanders to s] 
our polity Mr. Fiske at other times 
ognizes the comparative worth of 
England on a juster seale. At such t 


he has the right humorous sense of a pe 


ple who, like so many others in hist 
aud important to Providence, and esper 
ly admitted to the confidence of the \ 
mighty, 


thought themselves peculiarly plea 


But he could not have eiven 
this book about them, so full of sympatlie 
le appreciation, if he had not sometin 
taken them on their own terms. T 

sense of their worth was well founded, il 
their intensely individualizing faith ea 
them qualities of personal valor and endu: 
ance conspicuous in both our revolutions 
the revolution against England when 1 

generalship came from the South, and thi 
revolution against Slavery when the gel 

eralship came from the West. As M, 
Lodge reminds us, Washington testified 
to the very qualities in the common Ne 

England which 


our 


soldiers availed every 
leader war; and wi 
be the last to depreciate a ten 
deney which democratized intelligence 
fidelity, and The only 
mistake in regard to such a tendency 
which could be made would be the mis 
take of supposing it confined to any sec 
tion of the American people, and this Mr 
Fiske sufficiently guards us against. It 
is in faet quite as much the sense of his 
constant good faith, his sincerity, his hon 
esty, as the grace of his literature which 


Union 


in last 


should 


responsibility, 


gives him his wide and ever-widening 
hold upon the publie. 


= 
( 
q 
ig 
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opening essay of Mr. Fiske’s vol 
on the Roman Idea and English 


ch forms the philosophical basis 
thers, might serve equally well as 
roduetion to Mr. 

Winning of the 
field, 


and pieturesque, 


Theodore Roose 
West. In a 
with cireumstance more 
the English Idea 
as op yposed to the Ro 


far 
and 


mn building, 


Idea. realized itself in the occupation 
eyast region between the Lakes and 
(iulf. the Ohio and the Mississippi 


New England,the English Idea had 
but at 
in contact.if not in con 
Idea, in the West, 
East: when the 
ean back woodsmen possessed them- 
the French [llinois. 
towns were British posts, and were 
that re but, 
la. the military conquest had left the 
tans to their Latin polity, and it was 


to pervade than to prevail: 


it came 


ith the Roman 


never did in the 


towns in 


es of 


for “SOD, as throughout 


Americans and not the English who 
ed them with the rights of self 
ernment. The gift was sufficiently 


ning to these simple children of des 
tism.and when they perceived that they 
all the 
nts of freedom as embraced by the 
sh Idea 


whbody to come 


e lv abandoned to embar 
petitioned Congress for 
and order them about 
he wood old way of the French king’s 
then the English king's officers. 
Mr. Roosevelt 
ition with 
fatally 


early 


the 
lack would 


tastes the humor of 


a sense whose 
him for studying 
of the Great West: 


ten was the grotesque interwoven with 


disal 


history so 


heroie in its annals. To those of like 


nind. as most Americans are, 


the quali- 
ble; 
a thorough 


fieation is natural and and we 
distinet charm of 

charming is the constant 

the small through the large, the per 
sonal through the general, the individual 
through the national, which he : 
to see at all times, not only in the aggre- 
gate, but often in the man. His 
work is in very uncommon and very de 
tful degree -al: it must be so 
in the narration of ¢ which i 
dom oeeupied with m: assive events, but is 
always sites with the innumerable ad- 
venture of the pioneers and hunters who 


agreea 
Ink one 


book play 


allows us 
same 


story is sel- 


singly or in bodies heroically and pathet 
ically small, ¢ arried the English Idea into 
the wilderness and dispossessed the Eng- 
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lish. who had lost it, and their savage 
allies. Yet the narration embodies these 
details ina whole of weighty effect, and 
at the end we have been beguiled and 


delighted to the sense of the making of a 


creat state, with the differences from the 
East and the South which the West still 


The W 
the 
the conquest of Illinois, 
tion of the intermediate 
main features of 


shows. Tatauga commonwealth in 


Tennessee, settlement of Kentucky, 


and the occupa 
territory, are the 
arace movement roman 
tic in high degree and ver 
of-fact 
acteristics peculiarly 


soberly miattler 
in tendency, and marked by char 

its own. The sub 
jection of the Indians then really began, 
and then their power was broken forever. 
They were beaten by w hite men with their 


owh 


arts. in their own way, ou their own 


ground; but they did not \ ield without 
exerting to the utmost the warlike quali 
ties which distinguished them above all 


Mr. P 
historians to apprecl ite 
Lodge, Mr and Mr 
in their kindred studies 
recognize, It 


Roosevelt, 


other savages ; which arkman was 


first among our 
and which Mr 
Roosevelt econ 


Mi 


this 


stantly remained for 


feel 


while 


to make 
and 


however US 


more than other, doing 
full j 
the 
the erime of the British ministers in turn 


ing the 


any 


justice to the courage and sagacity of 


in all its enormity 
loose 

He rig ohitly Savs 
that this act. which involved unspeak abke 


ferocity of such upon 


the American frontiers 
atrocities perpetrated a against helpless wo 
men and children as wel 
must be 


as armed men, 
to the English 
- and he follows its consequences in 


forever a disgrace 
hame 
many a seene of misery and horror which 
now seems ine redible of the English if not 
of the Indians 

He closes his narrative with the close 
of the though it 
that its proper climax was in St. © 
defeat 
which 
with 


Revolution, would seem 
air’s 
and the victory of Anthony Wayne, 
involved the final great 
the The 
sort supplement 


strugele 
reader 
Mr. 

work, so far as these episodes 
cerned, by the vivid sketch of the effect 
of St. Clair’s defeat on Washington, in 
Mr. Lodge's biography. Washington was 
himself one of the atest Indian fight 
ers.and in feeling and forecast was by no 
least of the Westerners. In 
fact, the early West was ¢ haracterized by 
the South and the southernmost of the 
Northern colonies, in a measure to which 


Indians. may in 


> 
some Joosevelt ~ 


are con 


means the 
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our easual thought hardly does justice 
New England had little or nothing to do 
with it; and Mr. Roosevelt makes us under 
tand how some traits which seem those 
ol iritanic il zation were really de 
rived from the Seoteh - Trish Presbyte 
rians, Who were the earliest prophets and 
teachers in the West, as well as sturdy 
lighters and sober eitizens. Helhas rather 
a peculiar liking for those bleak Calvin 
ists, and rather a peculiar mislikine for 
the Quakers As for the Moravians. 
who were so suecessful in Christianiz- 
ing the Indians, and who founded the lit 
tle towns on the Muskingum, where their 
inoffensive converts were finally mas 
sacred by the Americans, he ean only say 
of the peaceful doctrine they taught, that 
* No greater wrong can ever be done than 
to put a good man at the merey of a bad 
man, While telling him not to defend him 
self or his fellows; in no Way can the 
suiccess of evil be made quicker or surer.” 
\nother moralist, however, in whom the 
Moravians seem to have trusted, said: 

Resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.... Love your enemies, 
bless them which curse you, do eood to 
them which hate you.” Between these 
authorities, in the abstraet, we will not 
venture to decide; but in the particular 
ease of the Moravian Indians, some past 
study of the facts emboldens us to Sav 
that at no moment of their most pathetic 
history, either when they were harried out 
of Connectieutlor forbidden to enter New 
York, or hiardly suffered to linger on the 
Pennsylvanian border, would war have 
availed them. Ji was in virtue of liter 
ally doing the word of Christ that they 
existed at all that they softened for a 
while the stony hearts of the piones rs, 
and for a while won from the savages 
themselves toleration bevond the white 


st ements: and their doom finally came 


ita time and in a form when if every 
man among them had been eager to fight. 
he bloodiest valor would not have avert 
ed it 

\n interesting contrast to the spirit of 
many who deal specu atively with the 
question of labor is that of its latest 
historian, Mr. C. Osborne Ward. Libra- 
rian of the United States Department 
of Labor, whose very important History 
of the lncient Working People will 


hardly fail to impress the reader. It is 


by no means a faultless book: it is j) 


literary aspects a very faulty on 
author has occasionally a yehene; 
diction that carries him beyond an 
icon known to us: one cannot 4 
agree with his philosophy or ace 
conclusions; but without doubt his 
is one of vast and conscientious res; 
and opens a prospect of ancient sc 
scarcely less than astonishing. 
already known how that society was 
versally founded upon. slavery 
manv sourees it could be known 
atrocious that slavery was, and ho 
Greece and in Rome its victims 
maddened to desperate revolt, and 1 
tained themselves in long, wide-spr 
and heroie struggles, to fall aeain 
subjection, and, if possible, into mor 
eous misery. But Mr. Ward makes 
understand how largely these slaves \ 
the countrymen and the kinsmen of 
masters, he aequaints us with the detai 
their sufferings, and shows us how tly 
were necessarily involved by the civi 
tion and the religion of the Greeks 
Romans. Both lad to pass away be 
the slave could hope for freedom; it 
from Jesus Christ that he first lea 
not only that he was a man, but tha 
was a human being, with a soul like thy 
brother who owned and tortured and 
slew him, and that his naked and branded 
and dishonored body was the temple o 
the Almighty, the Ever-living: it) wa 
through the erucifixion of Christ 1 
the ignoble punishment whieh the hea 
then state reserved for the servile out 
east and the base mechanical beeam: 
sacrament. 

Mr. Ward tells us that beginning his 
work with the obscure resentment. of 
Christianity which too many friends ot 
labor feel, he came to see at last that the 
founder of Christianity was the first wise 
friend that labor ever had, and that in | 
counsel of peaceful means is the only 
hope that labor yet has. He reeounts 
with sympathy that thrills and fidelity 
that agonizes, the story of the servile 
wars in the ancient republies, in which 
neither the fortitude of the slaves no 
the splendid generalship of their leaders 
availed, and whieh all ended in disas 
ter, celebrated by their triumphant mas 
ters with cruelty that brought the count 
of slaves crucified after the suppression 
of their several rebellions to a million 
in all. It is with poetic justice rather 


‘ 
\\ 
R 
| 
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‘th scientific aceuracy that Mr. and to learn that the organizations which 
speaks of these revolts as strikes; most people vaguely suppose to have 
‘s strictly right in warning the arisen in the Middle Ages had their ort 


men of our own day against 
attempts at their 
‘So long as labor still obsti 


redressing 


rin in the dawn of time, before **digm 


ied” history first deigned to ignore them 


Pheir story under 


refuses to vote and insists upon “The glory that was Greece 
on, continues to choose the iras And the grandeur that was Rome,’ 
rather than the diplomatic, how was pretty much what it is under the 
he otherwise hoped or expected creature comfort that is America: they 
that history will repeat itself 27” served a social rather than an economical 


have ho great objection to Mr. 


i's poetic justice in the use of terms, 
servile tradition continues, W heth 
vorkman is owned, or whether he 
erpaid ; the difference between the 
y in Pennsylvania and the sil 


in Attica is probably not such 


ner 

iid fill the coal-miner with pride if 

vuld realize it; and in Greece and 
the conditions of the slaves and 


free laborers whom they supplanted, 
ed perilously nearer and nearer to 
other: a trifling act, a trifling debt, 

them quickly convertible, in spite 

the societies and guilds and unions 

1 the freemen had formed for their 
tection But the study of these or 
zations in Mr. Ward's book is none 
less interesting because of the sense of 
futility which besets the 
is a branch of historical in- 
all the pains Mr. Ward has 
stowed upon it, not only in the antipa 
but 


immediate 
It 


worth 


in 
and mutilated classic histories, 
the results of antiquarian re search be 
his own, and those yet more recon 

lite documents, the tablets and mural in 
“the short and sim 
survive from 
It is well for 


ptions in which 
annals of the poor” 
ose far-olf days to ours. 
is to see how unbroken is the tradition 
t self-help, 


the working-man’s efforts a 


Manthly 


-ecord is closed on the 15th of August. 
John R. 


URI 


President Harrison appointed 


©. Pitkin to be Minister to the Argentine Re- 
public, August 3d. 

lhe British Royal Grants Bill, after much 
debate, was passed by the House of Commons 


August Sth. 

General Boulanger was defeated in the gen- 
eral elections held July 29th for Couneillor- 
He was a candidate in ninety-three 
h he lost. 
before the 


General. 
cantons, in seventy of whic 
The trial of General Boulanger 


purpose, and their 


existence 


grudging|y permitted 
was hedged about with con 
spiracy laws that reduced their action in 
he working-man 
burlesque. This, 
too. is an important facet, and it by 
invalidates Mr. Ward's work 
developing their extent im the ancent 
The of the 
men which they embodied was 


any special exigency of t 
to something almost 
no 
means in 


civilizations. idea brother 
hood of 
that which Christ erected into a reli 
and which remains for the working men 
to erect, When they will, into a polity 

It would be natural fora w riter who had 
bestowed so much study upon them to ex 
ild 
not be surprised if Mr. Ward were found 
to have done this. But we pre 
pared to say that he has done it, while 


Mion, 


ageerate their proportions, and we shot 


are nol 


we are quite ready to commend his book, 


with all its errors of taste, to the gentle 


reader The gentler the reader, the bet 
ter for his book, we should faney; for 
there are traits of it that will appeal 


ereatest refinement, i 
Such refine 


most keenly to the 
the refinement be genuine. 
ment will not object even to the 
kk 


typo 
graphical rudeness of the book, which in 
these days of dandified print and binding 
of been got 


has the appearances having 


up in some poor little country hewspaper 


oflice. 


af Current Events. 


High Court of the 5 was begun August 
Sth. The Court, August th, found General 
Boulanger, together with Count 
Henri Rochefort, guilty of conspiracy ane 


ehnate 


Dillon and 


al 


tempt at treason. They were condemned to 
transportation and imprisonment ima fortified 
place. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made 
the life of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, July 
16th, by a Portuguese ¢ laiming to be ame mber 


of a republican association, 
The Egyptian troops, under General Grenu- 
a decisive battle, with slight loss, 


fell, won 


ney 

\\ « 
R 
! 
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from the dervishes near Toski, August 3d. The 
dervish leader Wad-el-N’Jumi was killed. The 
dervish loss was 1500 killed and wounded. 

An insurrection in Honolulu, Hawaiian Isl 
tnds, for the purpose of dethroning the King, 
was quelled by government troops, July 30th. 

DISASTERS 

July Advices received from Hong 
Koug of a thood in the Chau Pinges and Ping 
Yuen districts, June 2d, whereby over GUO 
lives were lost, 

July 23d News from Hong-Koug of a tire 
at Lu Chow; 1600 persons killed. 

July sth Reports of a destructive flood in 
Southern Hungary, Transylvania, and Buko 


vina. Hundreds of lives estimated lost. 


be a great quan 
tity of conceit 
around, especially 
concerning wo 
men. The state- 


ment was recently 
set afloat that a 


well-known lady 
had admitted that 
George Meredith understands women better 
than any writer who has preceded him, This 
may be true,and it may be a wily statement 
to again throw men off the track; at any rate 
it contains the old assumption of a mystery, 
practically insoluble, about the gentler sex. 
Women ore nerally encourage this notion, and 
men by their gingerly treatment of it seem to 
iccept it. But is it well founded, is there any 
more mystery about women than about men? 
Is the feminine nature any more difficult to un- 
clerstand than the masculine nature? Have wo- 
men, conscious of inferior streneth, woven this 
notion of mystery about themselves as a de- 
fence, or have men simply idealized them for 
fictitious purposes? To recur to the case cited, 
is there any evidence that Mr. Meredith un- 
derstands human nature as exhibited in wo- 
men any better than human nature in men, or 
is more consistent in the production of one 
than of the other? 

Historically it would be interesting to trace 


OBITUARY. 


July 20th.—In Princeton, New Jers« 
ander Johnston, LL.D., aged forty yea 

July 3ist.—In Isles of Shoals, Kd 
Rollins, ex-United States Senator, ave 
four years.-In Edinburgh, Horatius | 
D.D., aged eighty years. 

August 4th.—In Cambridge, Massac} 
Rev. George Zabriskie Gray, D.D., age: 
one years.—In Paris, Felix Pyat, author 
dramatist, aged seventy-nine years. 

August Sth. —In Wilmington, Delaware 
eral Henry Dupont, aged seventy-sever 

Near Naples, Benedetto Cairoli, 1 
statesman, aged sixty-nine years. 

fuqust 1L2th.—Near Yonkers, New Yor! 
exander B. Mott, M.D., aged sixty-three 


Hrawer, 


the rise of this notion of woman as an enig 
The savage races do not appear to have it. A 
woman tothe North American Indian is as 
ple affair, dealt with without cireumlocut 

In the Bible records there is not much 1 
tery about her; there are many tributes to 
noble qualities, and some pretty severe and | 
complimentary things are said about her, 
there is little affectation of not understan 
her. She may be a prophetess, or a conso 
or a snare, but she is no more * deceitful and 
desperately wicked” than anybody else. Thy 
is nothing mysterious about her first recorded 
performance Eve trusted the serpent, and 
Adam trusted Eve. The mystery was in 
serpent. There is no evidence that the ancient 
Egyptian woman was more difficult to con 
prehend than the Egyptian man, They wer 
both doubtless wily, as highly civilized peo 
ple are apt to be; the “serpent of old Nile” 
was inthem both. Is it in fact till we come to 
medieval times, and the ehivalrie age, tliat 
women are set up as being more incomprehen 
sible than men? That is, less logical, mor 
whimsical, more uncertain in their mental pro 
cesses? The playwriters and essayists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries “ work 
ed” this notion continually. They always 
took an investigating and speculating atti 
tude toward women, that fostered the conceit 
of their separateness and veiled personality. 
Every woman was supposed to be playing a 


‘i 
if 
\ 
® HERE appears to 


} 


EDITOR'S 


I 


Montaigne is always in 
woman au mystery. It is, for 

i mystery he does not relish that, 
cys, women commonly reserve the pub 
of their vehement affections for their 
till they have lost them; then the 


ind a mask. 


ng as 


countenance “looks not so much back 
yard, and is intended rather to get a 
band than to lament the old.” And 

this story: “When I was a boy, 


beautiful and virtuous lady who is yet 
wid the widow ofa prince, had. I know 
it. more ornament in her dress than 
= of widowhood will wel allow, which 
reproa hed with as a great indecency, 
ide answer ‘that it was because she was 
ltivating more friendships, and would 
ry again.” This cynical view of 
nas well as the extravagantly compli 
ry one sometimes taken by the poets, 
sed upon the notion that woman Was 
explainable being. When she herself 
ed the idea is uncertain. 
ourse all this has a very practical bear- 
pon modern life, the position of women 
and the so-called reforms. If woman is 
iifferent from man, to the extent of being 
inexplainable mystery, science ought to de- 
mine the exact state of the case, and ascer- 
if there is any remedy tor it. If it is 
. literary creation, we ought to know it. 
nee could tell, for instance, whether there 
peculiarity in the nervous system, any com- 
eations in the nervous centres, by which 
telegraphic action of the will gets crossed, 
hat, for example, in reply toa proposal of 
riage, the intended * Yes” gets delivered as 
vo” Is it true that the mental process in 
sex is intuitive, and in the other logical, 
th every link necessary and visible? Is it 
e.as the romancers teach, that the mind in 
ne sex acts indirectly and in the other direct- 
r is this indirect process only characteris- 
of exceptions in both sexes? Investiga- 
on ought to find this out, so that we can ad 
st the fit occupations for both sexes on a 
entific We are floundering about 
iw ina sea of doubt. As society becomes 
more ¢ omplicated, women will become a great- 
ind greater mystery, or rather will be re- 
irded so by themselves and be treated so by 


basis. 
) 


Who ean tell how much this notion of mys- 
tery in the sex stands in the way of its free 
ulvancement all along the line?) Suppose the 
proposal were made to women to exchange 
being mysterious for the ballot ¢ Would they 
do it? Or have they a sense of power in the 
possession of this conceded incomprehensi 
bility that they would not lay down for any 
visible insignia of that power ¢ And if the 
novelists and essayists have raised a mist 


about the sex, which it willingly masquerades 
in. is it not time that the scientists should de 
termine whether the mystery exists in nature 
or only in the 


imagination 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 
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FROM THE DIARY 
Ix Baldwin County, ther 
William Scott. scott 
as “Dr. Bill.” Wil 
mind for 


PHYSICIAN 


OF 


Greorgla, 


\ 
lives a 


venerable negro, is 
known among his color 
liam has an uncommonly bright an 
ated negro, and, like many otf his race, 
Probably this 
the 


ruage of the sons 


is viven to a use ol big words. 
is the natural imitation by * Dr. Bill” 


unintelligible bad Latin 


wl 


of ZEsculapius. Dr. Bill always accompantes 
his big words with much pompous manner, 
and a knowing self-gratulatory look of con 
scious Wisdom and knowledge. 

colored brothe1 thought he had 
ar Dr. 


and prescribed a pill eom 


Rece ntly 
torn asunder some part of his inner ge 
Bill was consulted, 
pounded of alum and resin. 

“What am dat fur?” asked the sable sick, 
with an expression of vague alarm. 

“De alum will draw de parts, and de rosin 
will make um stick,” said Dr. Bill, his face in- 
dicative of satisfaction at his clever diagnosis. 

When the patient demurred, Dr. Bill looked 
said, solemnly, Well, 
but I know my corre 


wise and knowing 
you can take it or nos 
spondence am correct in dat case.” 

That settled it, 
ed the rare compound, with what efiect 


and the sable sick swallow 
this 


deponent saith not. 


WHAT RUSSIANS LAI GH AT. 

THe comic journals of Russia are not usual- 
ly remarkable for brillianey, the hand of the 
being still almost as heavy upon them 
Czar Nicholas, of whom 


censol 
as in the days of the 
a Russian lady justly remarked to me, on see- 
ing his statue unlighted upon an illumination 
night, * That is only fa 
to enlightenment.” But every now and then 
one finds in them a few tolerable jokes which 
the following are samples: 


ir. for he was no friend 


Boy (struggling in the river). ‘Help! P'm 
drowning!” 

MAN (lifting out a dog which 
I consider that, as a 
Prevention of 
done all 


has just been 
thrown in). Excuse me, 
member of the Society for the 
Cruelty to Animals, I have already 
that can be expected ot me.” 
BEGGAR. ] 
have not eaten a morsel of food to day.” 
Lapy. “Ah, my poor creature, all have 
to suffer im world. J have just 
obliged to give up my opera box.” 


“Pity a poor woman, madam. 


we 


this been 


“J can manage this 
but it will cost 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. 
matter for you, young man, 
you a hundred rubles.” 

YOUNG OFFICER. * 
fa hundred-ruble bill for you, 
the thing done you shall have 


Allright: here’s the half 
and as soon as 


the oth- 


you get 
er half.” 

ELDERLY GENTLEMAN (shocked). “* Good Hea- 


ven! so young, and yet so artful!” 
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DROWNING FISH 
House-maip (bringing in a string of wriggling fish). “Here's some fish, mum, that the bye has just 
brought. Fwhat shall do wid ‘em to kill ‘em¥? ; 


Mistress (vfferly unpractical), “Oh, the poor things! Why, they must be alive! 
a bucket of water and drown them 
way of killing.” 


Teil Thomas to get 
I've heard that drowning causes less suffering than any otli 
A FLORENTINE GARDEN In still word-pauses, fondly sweet— 
low many summer suns have shone A silence known to fools and sages— 
Upon this gem of garden closes, Perchance he graved upon the seat 
With all its jars of céladon, Their names, that have defied the ages; 
And all its wealth of Tuscan roses, Traced with his dagger, jewel-bright, 
On tablet or on page no hand The characters we vet discover: 
With cunning letters has recorded ; Then pledged himself her valiant knight, 
Yet he who seeks this dreamy land And swore himself her faithful lover. 
Will find his wanderings rewarded. Perchance upon his speech she hung 
Here citrons lean above the wall. With rapt regard, the radiant creature, 
And figs grow purple in September, And answered with impassioned tongue, 
Here luscious-ripe the red plums fall Love limned on every flawless feature ! 
Each bursting globe a ruddy ember: Mayhap they planned the future out, 
And here, inscribed upon a seat. As young troth-plighted people will do; 
With lichens gray, carved, stained, and stony, Of course he satisfied each doubt, 
Twined in a love-knot, will he meet As castle-building suitors still do. 
A“ Paula” and a “ Giorgione And were they wed with smiles and tears, 
Who were they? That we may not know Here where all mortals toil and grope so? 
Enough that ‘neath the empyrean And did they have full meed of years, 
They lived and loved, long, long ago, And pass to peaceful graves? We hope so! 
In davs of splendor Medicean And if in some celestial sphere 
No doubt they saw the hours creep round Unto their angel eyes should this come, 
The silver dise of yonder dial, May they on two now loving here 
And ‘neath the pleachéd laurels found Breathe down a tender “* Pax robiseum"! 
A shelter safe from all espial Cranton ScoLLaRD. 
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EDITOR'S 


EXTRAORDINARY BULLS 
ery one knows the story of the Irish 
who boasted that it was * hereditary 
. family to have no children,” and the 
| duellist who offered to stand six paces 
his adversary than the latter did to 
But it is a cruel injustice to poor Paddy 
ak of the genuine “bull” as something 
etly Irish, when countless examples of 
me kind of blunder, not a whit less 
sta ne, are to be found elsewhere. Milton 
self erred as grievously as any one in this 
vhen he wrote the famous passage, 


jam, the goodliest man of men since born, 
st the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


naval despatch of last century from the 
t coast of Africa speaks of a native vessel 
}) was “entirely manned by women.” It 
yas a Scotchman who deseribed a very square 
thickset man as being “just as broad as 
vas narrow.” It was a Scotchman who, at 
lic meeting, gravely propounded a scheme 


i 


nereasing the British revenue by “laying 
the dog tax on eats.” It was an Englishman 

» said of Napoleon that he might have been 

better man if he had not been quite so bad, 
and it was also an Englishman who declared 
that the best way to walk down the Thames 
to London was to go in a boat. 

Phe French school-teacher who, in a fit of 
rage, threatened to send all his pupils to the 
foot of the class, was fully equalled by the 
English school-boy who, after correctly stating 
that the customary mode of saluting an an- 
cient Persian king was to exclaim, “O king, 

ve forever!” added, on his own authority, 
‘And immediately the king lived forever.” But 
even these * prize bulls” are completely eclipsed 
vy others which have come within the range 
of my own personal experience. I have seen 
n an English provincial newspaper the an- 
nouncement that “the cabman who was killed 
last Thursday is dead.” I once heard a man 
speak of having watched a haunted house till 
midnight, “expecting every moment the ap- 
pearance of an invisible spirit” ; and not long af- 
ter this another man remarked in my presence 

alluding to his own sufferings while wedged 
in a crowd at the door of a concert hall—that 
he would much rather walk fifty miles than 
stand five. 


Davip 


A SUITABLE EPITAPH. 

Ir has often been said that the chief char- 
acteristic of the epitaph is its lack of veracity, 
but it is perhaps better that it should err on 
the side of kindliness rather than wound the 
living by a brutal truthfulness, as in the case 
of an inscription written for the tombstone of 
a lazy man by one who knew him well: “ Asleep 
(as usual).” 

AN INTERESTING IMPROMPTU 

Tuts rare bit of inspiration was written at 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, in the summer of 1852, 
by the then well-known poet John G, Saxe. 
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A beautiful young lady asked him for a line 
in his autograph for remembrance’ sake, when, 
tearing oft the blank half of a note he had 
just read, he wrote: 
dearest Sarah, 
Sometimes tax 
Your sack of thoughts 
With thoughts of 


Saxe.’ 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR ELOQUENCE 

A GOob story told by one of the Duteh 

Reformed brethren at a recent convention 
is as follows: “IT had been called to attend 
a funeral service in the country,” he said. 
“It was a bitterly cold day, and I had a long 
ride of seven miles or more trom the station. 
The drive was made in an open buggy, and 
though I tried to keep the conversation going 
at first, I soon stopped and shivered, and ! 
was frozen nearly stiff when we reached the 
house. We entered the hall, and then some 
thing occurred to thaw me out. As I took off 
my wraps, one of the deacons, a little man with 
a solemn voice, came to me. [was tall, but he 
pulled me down to him, and in’ sepulehral 
tones whispered in my ear,‘ I thought’ (pause 
‘you might like to know’ (another sglemn 
pause) ‘that the corpse’ (sigh) * professed re 
ligion’ (enthusiastic quickening) ‘ when if was 
twelve years old.’ Like to know it?) Why, 
it sent a genial thrill of warmth all through 
my icy bones! The corpse had professed re 
ligion when if was twelve years old! You 
may imagine that my funeral sermon was an 
eloquent one.” 

“As eloquent as one of mine once was, per- 
haps,” said another clergyman. “I had been 
asked by one of our out-country brethren to 
take part in a service at his church. I was to 
preach the sermon, and came prepared with 
one of my most eloquent ones. Just aS I was 
mounting the pulpit steps, however, the pastor 
whispered in my ear, ‘I thought you ought to 
know that this is a funeral service.’ You may 
imagine my feelings. They must have been 
something like Dr. Depew’s when, at the Com- 
mencement exercises of a Western college, he 
found himself expected, on ten minutes’ notice, 
to deliver the historical address. However, I 
had a little time to collect my thoughts. It 
Was a memorial service, not a funeral, and I 
must do the deceased justice. 1 started, and 
talked my best for a quarter of an hour; then 
I stepped down. As I did so, the brother who 
had informed me of the nature of the service 
approached again. He seemed somewhat em 
barrassed, but he shook my hand warmly. 

“*Tt was a good sermon, sir,’ he said. 

“*Ves’ T replied; for, to tell you the truth, 
I thought so myself, considering the cireum- 
stances. 

“*Tt was a good sermon,’ he repeated, * but 

but 

“Well? asked. 

“*But it wasn’t a brother that died; it 
was a sister.’” 


CHARLES FISKE. 


Drawn by H. W. McVickar. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


ARTHUR SUMMERTON (78 fhe engagement is broken). “ And this, then, is the end of all?” 

Miss Wittovensy. “Oh no; only the end of summer.” 

Anruur SumMerton. “ You are flippant; that is clear.” 

Miss WitLovensy. “AhY Then why did you take me seriously when I promised to marry you?” 
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